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Leadership and 


Policy 


HE immediate question-mark that hangs over British politics 

in the year now beginning concerns the future of the Prime 

Minister. Will he retire within the next few months and be 
replaced as head of the Government by Mr Eden? Probably Sir 
Winston Churchill has not yet made up his mind, and there is the 
Gladstonian precedent (which Sir Winston is fond of quoting) for a 
Prime Minister staying in office past the age of eighty. But Sir Winston 
has admitted to postponing his retirement only in the hope of. being 
able to make some contribution towards the easing of world tension. By 
this he must be taken to mean the four-power meeting “ at the summit ” 
that he has treasured for so long—and that now looks less and less 
likely every day. 

The Prime Minister is probably conscious of powerful arguments 
both for and against retirement. Whatever is thought to be his right 
course, there can be no doubt that the uncertainty about his intentions 
is having an unsettling effect on the nation’s affairs in general 
and on the Conservative party in particular. Too many decisions 
are being postponed, too many problems shelved. That is not wholly, 
and it may not even be largely, Sir Winston’s fault. But certainly 
something is due to the fear of having to change gear when 
Mr Eden becomes Prime Minister. One obvious example is the 
composition of the Government itself. Sir Winston’s inclination has 
been to make as few changes as possible, with the result that several 
Ministers of doubtful quality still retain office and a number of 
promising backbenchers are deprived of opportunities for ministerial 
experience. There is, however, no point in staging a major reshuffle 
if another must be carried out only a few months hence. 


A second—and more serious—effect has been on the conduct of 
policy. The weakness of this Government throughout the past two 
years is that, although it has done many individual things well, its 
policies have often been badly co-ordinated and the division of the 
Cabinet’s time between important and unimportant matters very odd. 
This cannot be altogether dissociated from Sir Winston’s methods of 
work. During his triumphant wartime tenure of office he quite rightly 
concentrated his attention on the supreme control of military operations, 
and darted into other fields only when developments there seemed to 
threaten the country’s ability to bring these operations fo a successful 
conclusion. During his peacetime tenure of office he has also tended 
to concentrate his attention on the one topic that he has considered 
most vital—namely foreign affairs—and has darted into other fields 
only when developments there have attracted his personal interest or 
have seemed to him to threaten the popularity of his administration. 
As the price for his unique services Sir Winston’s capricious ways may 
be acceptable, and certainly Mr Attlee’s more orderly methods 
produced less helpful results for the nation. But in peacetime—and 
in the modern mammoth state—the role of the Prime Minister should 
normally be that of a skilled co-ordinator, who supervises the priority 
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accorded to each problem and to the measures needed 
for its solution. There has been very little co-ordina- 
tion of this kind since the present Government took 
office. When reacting in their first year against 
desperate economic crisis, and advancing in their second 
year to the easier sorts of freedom from physical con- 
trols, the Conservatives have been able to rely on their 
instincts instead. 

But the time for reliance on instinct has now passed ; 
and the time when there is need for a co-ordinator, 
who must strive to strike a balance on a dozen different 
see-saws of policy, has plainly arrived. A balance must 
be struck in farm price policy, between the rights of 
the farmer and the needs of the consumer. A balance 
must be struck in labour policy, between the disadvan- 
tages of wage inflation and the disadvantages of strikes. 
A balance must be struck in colonial policy, in trade 
policy, and in many other fields. There can be no 
cohesion if these tasks are left to individual ministers 
who, once they have almost made up their minds to do 
one thing, may get a last-minute note bidding them pray 
do something else. Interventions such as those 
over transport fares and the excess profits levy can 
only lead to disillusion, both within and about the 
Government. 


* 


It may be that these disadvantages of the present 
structure of government pale into insignificance beside 
the disadvantages that would follow Sir Winston’s 
withdrawal from the scene. While Mr Eden might 
bring more order to Britain’s affairs, he cannot hope 
to command the same authority abroad. In the 
all-important sphere of relations with America (although 
hardly in that of relations with Russia) authority may 
well be more important than order at this time. 

For electoral reasons, too, the Tories might well be 
sorry to lose Sir Winston now. But they are going to lose 
him some time. The question is whether they would 
do better to switch to unfamiliar leadership just before 
the next General Election (which is quite likely to come 
in 1955) or at a moment when the Labour party is itself 
in a state of doubt and drift. For the Opposition is now 
showing even fewer signs of purposeful leadership and 
clear direction in policy than the Government’s sup- 
porters. The Labour party emerged from the Margate 
conference with the Bevanite tide stemmed and with a 
nominal unity on a fairly detailed policy, with which 
it expected to assault the Government mercilessly in 
the House of Commons. That expectation has proved 
false. Labour has found that it has avoided a Bevanite 
policy only because it has no real policy at all. 

The proposals agreed at Margate might look all right 
on an election manifesto, but they have proved of little 
relevance to the day-to-day issues arising in Parliament. 
Thus Labour found itself attacking the Government 
one day for not cutting food prices and the next day for 
being miserly towards the farmers. In colonial policy 
it has stopped only on the brink of sponsoring the cause 
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of a Communist-dominated government in British 
Guiana and of a semi-feudal monarch in Buganda. If 
a clash comes between the Government and the unions 
on wages, Labour knows where it will stand but does 
not know where it ought to. On the one hand the Left 
is already encouraging the wilder unions in their miji- 
tancy ; on the other is Mr Herbert Morrison’s suggested 
New Year resolution that “ we must try to avoid a race 
between pay and prices, a race in which the workers 
may well get the worst of it.” Labour has a number of 
young men, of liberal ideas, who may in the years ahead 
resolve these contradictions and lead it to new 
greatness ; but at the moment the party’s leadership :: 
in the hands of Mr Attlee—but hardly in his grasp. 


This is the Conservatives’ chance, but so long as they 
do not know who their leader is going to be they are 
in no fit state to take it. The lack of promotion, the 
postponement of decisions and the absence of sustained 
purpose are unsettling and frustrating Conservative 
MPs, a state aggravated by the Government’s repeated 
failure to take its backbenchers into its confidence. Time 
and again Ministers have informed their followers of a 
decision only after it has been made public. Deprived 
of intimate leadership, Conservative MPs are tending 
to feed on their grievances and disagreements ; they 
do not feel that they are treated as members of a 
team, but as junior boys at a public school. A whole 
crop of “ rebellions” has recently sprung up ; and there 
are other disquiets—for example, about wages policy 
and university seats—still not made public. 


If these rudderless forces, leading towards what Mr 
Adlai Stevenson (in a different context) has called 
“government by postponement,” remain in control, 
then the Labour party is very likely to return to power 
before the end of 1955. By next Christmas the main 
substance of the record on which the Government will 
fight the general election will have been created, for 
good or ill. No legislative action taken in the. next 
session can have much effect before an appeal to the 
country must be made. The Opposition is better placed, 
indeed it might be said to have a year in hand. If 
Labour can find a true sense of direction at, say, its 
next party conference, then it can still come to the polls 
looking like an alternative government ; at the moment 
it merely looks like a congenital Opposition. But even 
if there is no recovery in Labour’s ranks, the Conserva- 
tives must consider what sort of front they will be able 
to put up themselves at an election in 1955. By then 
nobody would believe that Sir Winston Churchill could 
continue to lead the country for another five years. One 
danger for the Conservatives is that a Conservative 
Government without Churchill will still seem empty 
and unfamiliar to the electors. The second and greater 
danger is that, whatever their leadership, they will not 
have shown in 1954 the coherent Conservatism that 
the electors might vote for ; and if they have nothing 
to vote for, the electors will look around as usual for 
something to vote against. They may find that some- 
thing in the government of the day. 
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R MOLOTOV must be feeling not displeased 

with himself at the end of a year that. has been 
so difficult, and in some cases so deadly, for his col- 
leagues in the Kremlin. He did his best, it is true, 
to avoid talks with the western governments and was 
finally brought to bay only by a series of more and 
more unconditional invitations. To that extent he 
himself has been outmanceuvred. But he has fought 
back with some success and has recently had western 
statesmen humming and hawing about matters in which 
they once spoke in one confident voice. There is to 
be a meeting of Foreign Ministers on the date he wants, 
in the place he wants and on the subjects he wants, 
and on conditions that he has no intention of abandon- 
ing even though the western governments have not 
accepted them. It is dishonest to pretend that these 
technical diplomatic victories do not matter; they 
matter very much, for they are the signs of the success 
of obstinate perseverance against havering, of patience 
against impatience, and of long-sighted realism against 
short-sighted wishful thinking. Only six months ago 
Soviet policy in Germany was confronted with a 
dangerous failure, which may well have played a part 
in the events that led to Beria’s execution. Now, 
thanks largely to western errors of judgment, it is 
achieving a recovery worthy of Stalin himself. It is 
with this record in mind that the prospects of the Berlin 
meeting have to be examined. 

It is no light matter to recommend scepticism about 
any conference with the Russians. There are the most 
pressing political, financial and simple human motives 
for wishing that it should bring, as Sir Winston might 
say, some easement. The instinct of free and peaceful 
men is to relax into normality, to have done with ten- 
sion, high taxation and a huge military effort. But 
it is precisely this instinct that is likely to mislead them 
about the real prospects in Berlin, and so make more 
difficult than it need be the task of their representa- 
tives there. If the western ministers meet Mr Molotov 
on January 25th with inflated hopes of profitable nego- 
tiation behind them, they will not have that freedom 
of decision and manceuvre that the situation requires. 
It is necessary to convince the Soviet delegation in 
advance that the talks will be broken off if they do 
not quickly show a readiness to get down to brass tacks ; 
but such a decision to break will be criticised and 
resented in the West unless the issue or principle on 
which a stand is taken is clearly understood and 
accepted. To prepare public opinion for such under- 
standing is not easy when no agenda, no conditions 
and no limits have been fixed for the discussions. It 
may seem magnanimous to leave so much to chance ; 
but it is in fact unbusinesslike and dangerous. It plays 
straight into the hands of the party that wants delay. 

The grounds for scepticism lie in the facts of the 


Berlin Prospects 


Situation in Germany and in what Soviet-controlled 
organs of opinion have been saying. Wherever Soviet 
representatives lunch and dine in western capitals their 
theme is, in a sentence, “ back to Potsdam”: back to 
an agreement to keep Europe as it is by a combination 
of the Soviet Union, Eastern Europe, France and, if 
possible, Britain against Germany. It is the vision— 
which used to look so fantastic in the Acheson-Bevin 
days—of the exclusion of the United States from 
Europe and its isolation from its allies. It is the 
Strategy of opposing the Eurasian to the Atlantic 
idea. It is the tactic of wooing France back to the 
old alliance with Russia, with the support of Gaullists 
as well as Communists. No “ agonising reappraisal ” 
of policy is necessary for the Kremlin so long as it 
believes that headway can be made with ideas of this 
kind. On present evidence there is no reason to sup- 
pose that the Russians are ready for such a reappraisal 
unless—and it is a big unless in the present state of 
French politics—they find the three western ministers 
in solid and resolute agreement about their German 
policy. 
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Soviet propaganda in press and radio makes this 
point perfectly clear. When Dr Adenauer insists, as 
the western powers have hitherto insisted, that super- 
vised free elections throughout Germany must be the 
first step towards unification, Jzvestia writes: 


The Adenauer clique in its extreme impudence is losing 
all contact with reality. .. . What sort of guarantee do 
the western powers envisage to ensure that, as a result of 
all-German elections held under foreign control, power 
in Germany will not be taken over by persons similar 
to the present Bundestag deputies or the reactionary 
politicians who ruled the roost in the Reichstag on the 
eve of the 1933 Fascist coup. . . . The democratic 
principles of Potsdam cannot be so easily buried as some 
western diplomats think. 


This—and much else that is being written in the 
Soviet Union—is, of course, the language of propa- 
ganda ; but there is no good reason to believe that it 
does not represent a considered point of view towards 
Germany. The Kremlin’s policy is not only to prevent 
Germany becoming dangerous to the Soviet Union but, 
in the long run, to ensure that it throws in its lot with 
the Communist rather than the western bloc. It is 
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therefore diametrically opposed to the western policy 
of ensuring that Germany shall not be dangerous by 
harnessing it into a European defence community that 
is part of an Atlantic alliance. The issue is, in fact, 
not how Germany shall be jointly treated by those 
powers that defeated it in war (which was the issue 
at Potsdam in 1945), but to which side of Europe a 
unified Germany shall be won. The western. plan 
has a very fair chance of quickly winning Western and 
Eastern Germany for the free world ; the Soviet. plan 
of keeping Germany helpless at the centre of Europe 
has a very fair chance—or so the Kremlin thinks—of 
slowly winning it for the Communist world. Behind 
the generalities and technicalities that will be exchanged 
at Berlin this choice will loom the whole time. 

That is the main reason for scepticism. The western 
plan is plainly unacceptable to the Russians ; but it is 
still so far from fulfilment, thanks to the hesitations 
of France, that they may feel no need to seek the 
basis of a bargain that would make it less unacceptable. 
They insist that the Oder-Neisse line, Germany's 
frontier with Eastern Europe, shall be recognised and 
guaranteed by the western powers, but they offer no 
clue to the price that they would pay for such a major 
—and for many people immoral—concession. They 
oppose German rearmament root and branch without 
any indication of the assurances that they would offer 
the West against indefinite Soviet military preponder- 
ance on its borders. In fact, the attitude of Mr Molotov 
is One that invites the West to capitulate. It is hardly 
a promising prelude to serious negotiation. 


+ 


But there are other even more recalcitrant facts in 
the situation. Is it likely that a Soviet regime in which 
the army has clearly asserted its claims to a full share 
of power will give up, on any but the most onerous 
terms, the strategic advantages that it enjoys on the 
coastline and territory of Eastern Germany ? Much is 
said in criticism of American bases threatening the 
Soviet Union ; but no less potent is the presence of 
the Red Army in being around Berlin and at the very 
seart of Central Europe. Is it likely, too, that the 
Russians will run the risks of a smashing electoral defeat 
ior the German Communists, or encourage a repetition 
of the events of last June by a withdrawal of their 
forces ? And why should the Kremlin wish to follow 
what must look like a policy of appeasing the United 
States at a moment when American foreign policy is 
in serious difficulties, when France is bitterly divided, 
and there is talk of an economic recession on the 
horizon ? It is not a matter of being duly suspicious 
of Soviet intentions, although past experience justifies 
some suspicion ; it is a matter of trying to see the dirty 
business of international politics through Soviet 
spectacles, in terms of vital national interests. 

If the Berlin conference fails or achieves only minor 
progress, the fault will lie not in ill-will, not in hidden 
plans of aggression that must move remorselessly on, 
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not in the stubbornness of individuals or governments. 
It will lie rather in bad timing. A consolidated Soviet 
position faces a not yet consolidated western position ; 
one government working in secret faces three govern- 
ments working in public ; a regime which finds inter- 
national tension a useful aid to internal policy faces 
governments which are under continual pressure to 
reduce international tension. Each minister will be 
working against a background of difficulty at home ; 
each will be shirking in his heart of hearts the need 
for a reappraisal of policy. In such a situation it i: 
foolish to hope seriously for progress towards an\ 
broad understanding. The most that can be expected 
is that both sides are cured of any illusions they may 
have about the limits within which the other can 
negotiate. The Berlin meeting may offer a prelude 
to years of bargaining and eventual compromise ; but 
the real performance is hardly likely to begin until an 
organised Western Europe, including the German 
Federal Republic, faces an organised Eastern Europe. 
Then, possibly, will be the time to discuss how tc 
achieve a workable compromise between the plans of 
the Soviet Union, the western governments and Dr 
Adenauer—for he, too, wants a peaceful Central Europe 
—for giving Germany unity and independence without 
power for harm. 








War with a Despot | 


We are beginning to see the warlike and sanguinary 
consequences of a too pacific policy. While we have been 
talking and writing, our antagonist has been acting and 
our ally has been suffering. We cannot, of course, pretend 
to say what motives may have caused the long endurance, 
the exhaustless patience, the irrepressible hopes which 
our Government has shown throughout the dreary history 
of the last nine months. We have no doubt these motives 
were honest and benevolent, and we can well suppose 
them to have seemed strong ; but it must now be pretty 
obvious to every one that our course has been a mis- 
taken and a mischievous one; .... For no one supposes 
that Russia would for a moment have persisted in her 
aggression against the combined forces of the two most 
powerful nations of the West, joined to those of Turkey, 
if she had believed that we meant deeds and not words— 
if she had seen from the beginning that we were just as 
resolute and as ready as herself—as prompt to resent and 
punish wrong as she was to inflict it. . . . One considera- 
tion only presses strongly and painfully on our minds, 
and makes us regret the very necessity we admit ;—and 
it is a very serious one. This is a case in which we 
cannot punish the real criminal, at least not ‘directly. 
Russia is a despotic country. The will of Nicholas is 
law. ... The Russian soldiers, on the whole, are as 
much the victims of the Czar’s ambition and injustice as 
the Turks themselves. They and we are fellow-sufferers 
by his crime. Yet it is on these fellow-victims and fellow-’ 
sufferers that our vengeance must be wreaked. . . . They 
must be sacrificed for their master’s fault. It is only 
through them that we can reach him. Even through them 
we can reach him only very imperfectly. It is probable 
enough that, when his passions are once aroused, he will 
care as little how many thousands of his subjects may be 
sacrificed and slain, as his enemies who slay them do. 


The Cronomist 


December 31, 1853 
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Japanese Trade with China 


WO recent developments draw attention to the 

looming problem of Japan’s future status in the 
economic and political affairs of Asia. On the one hand 
senior Chinese officials, in greeting the unofficial Diet 
trade mission sent to Peking last November, which con- 
cluded a £30 million trade agreement, emphasised 
that in their view this was only a. beginning. 
Indeed, Mr Kuo Mo-Jo hinted in his address that 
the commercial treaty foreshadowed a new era of 
Chinese-Japanese relations that ultimately might lead 
to a non-aggression pact between the two countries. 
On the other hand, there has been a new burst of 
enthusiasm in Japan for cementing economic ties with 
the non-Communist countries of South-East Asia. A 
report from Tokyo tells of a new proposal by the 
government to the visiting mission from the World 
Bank for channelling loans from the Bank through 
Japan to be invested by them in neighbouring countries. 
In this way Japan proposes to develop new sources 
of supply for its home industry. 

What would happen in fact to Japan’s trade with 
China if all impediments were removed and normal 
commercial relations were resumed? The answer is 
important not only to the Japanese themselves but to 
the whole free world. At present Sino-Japanese trade 
in volume is hardly more than one per cent of its 
prewar level, and Japan with its 85 million people 
crowded on to the 142,000 square miles of the four 
home islands, inevitably looks for salvation to the 
expansion of this among other markets. 

It would be difficult to find two more unlike 
economies than those of Japan and China. The former, 
concentrated and highly industrialised, relies heavily 
upon foreign sources for its raw materials and food. 
To buy these goods Japan exports to the world the 
products of its light and heavy industries ; its foreign 
trade in 1952 was 23 per cent of its national income. 
China, on the other hand, a vast sprawling country, 
mainly agricultural in character, normally needs to 
import little and has only a small surplus of agricultural 
and mineral products for export. This wide disparity 
was, indeed, the reason why the two economies were 
in former years complementary and mutual trade was 
important to them both. But now that China is enter- 
ing on a phase of industrialisation they are likely to 
become more competitive ; already China needs for its 
own consumption the raw materials which formerly 
were exported to Japan. 

A strong lobby in Japan appears to believe that the 
possibilities of trade with China are unlimited ; but the 
mere removal of present embargoes, whatever the 
optimists say, will not restore Sino-Japanese trade to 
its former dimensions. Indeed, the actual effect might 
be quite small ; for while it is true that China would 
like large quantities of machines and tools for its indus- 





trialisation programme and to extend its military 
potential, there is no evidence that it has adequate 
means to pay for them. In fact, it looks as though 
China’s exports to Japan will earn progressively less 
and less. 

The key commodities in Japan’s imports from China 
are coal, iron, salt and oilcake. Japan’s own coal 
resources are extensive, enough to supply more than 
90 per cent of its needs ; but it is critically short of 
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coking coals. Before the war large quantities of coking 
coal were sent from the formerly British-owned Kailan 
mines in North China across the narrow seas to Japan. 
But since the Communists took over, deliveries of 
Kailan coal have been unsatisfactory both in quality and 
quantity. While it should be possible to improve the 
quality, it is unlikely that the Chinese will be able to 
increase the total supply, since it is needed for 
their own steel industry, now being restored and rebuilt 
with Russian help in Manchuria. No doubt the 
Japanese would like to find substitutes for the present 
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high-cost imports of American coal, but at present 
China does not provide them. On the other hand, new 
sources have been tapped in India, Formosa and Indo- 
China, and furthermore the steel furnaces have 
gradually adapted their methods to using a mixture of 
local low-grade coking coals with the higher quality 
imported commodity. In the same way Japan has 
relieved its dependence on China for its iron require- 
ments: new sources have been found in the Philippines, 
Goa, and Siam. In some instances Japanese capital and 
technical assistance have been sent to help in the ex- 
traction of the ore. As for oil-cake, Japan would like 
to get more, but at present China is unable to supply 
any because its total soya bean crop is exported to the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. 

On the export side the main commodities coming 
from Japan in former years were steel and other metal 
products, rolling stock, foodstuffs and cotton fabrics. 
But the lion’s share went to the puppet state of Man- 
chukuo and to the leased territory of Kwantung ; the 
demand for these arose out of Japanese investments in 
these countries. Exports to China proper were on a 
relatively small scale. Now that Japan has lost its 
investments in North China this source of demand has 
gone. To make matters worse, the Communists have 
flatly said that they are not interested in buying 
Japanese consumer goods. 


Thus the outlook for Sino-Japanese trade is not 


Rules for 


HE underdeveloped areas of the world have little 

in common but their need.of more wealth, their 
aspiration for quicker economic progress. Neverthe- 
less, the brass-tack situation, the common problem, 
imposes its own unity on different approaches to the 
practical work of development. In the course of last 
winter a mission of industrialists visited the West Indies 
and British Guiana to study, on behalf of the Colonial 
Office, the prospects of industrial development ; while 
that distinguished West Indian economist, Professor 
Arthur Lewis, of Manchester University, carried out 
a similar investigation in the Gold Coast at the request 
of the Gold Coast Government. Their respective 
reports,* now available, might be expected to differ 
widely. In fact, the area of agreement between the 
two reports is far more striking than the points of 
difference. 

There are, of course, differences of emphasis, not 
all arising from the different conditions of the territories 
studied. Mr Lewis puts agricultural progress squarely 
in the forefront of his argument. “If agriculture is 
stagnant, industry cannot grow.” Industrial growth 

* Industrial Development in Jamaica, Trinidad, Barbados and 
British Guiana. Colonial No. 294. HMSO. 51 pages. 2s. 


Report on Industrialisation and the Gold Coast. By W. A. 
Lewis. Gold Coast Government, Accra. 23 pages. 2s. 5d. 
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promising. Yet the basic factors that brought the 
former yen bloc into existence are still there. Japan 
is still decades ahead of China in industrial experience . 
it has a merchant fleet of over a thousand vessels ; anc 
it has capital and brains for export. China needs all of 
these. If politics could be put on one side the argument 
for close economic co-operation would be very strong ; 
but the political facts of life cannot be waved aside so 
lightly. China is a Communist state bent on developing 
with Soviet assistance a modern, independent economy. 
If the Japanese are to share in this process, then Peking 
will insist that they adopt at least.a neutralist policy. 

This, fortunately, is not the only choice before Japan, 
since economically it can live without China. Since 
1946 great strides have been made in opening up new 
sources of supply in South-East Asia and in pioneering 
new markets there. Japan’s choice here is clearly of 
importance to the world, and of special concern to 
Britain, with its colonial responsibilities and traditional 
markets in this area. While it is unpleasant for British 
exporters to face Japanese competitors once again, and 
while the Board of Trade looks askance at Japan knock- 
ing at the door of GATT and the Colombo Plan, Japan’s 
dilemma should be understood. Those who are hoping 
to fob Japan off in the Chinese market, thus diverting 
its competition from comfortable British markets, are 
misreading the signs. There is no real prospect for 
large Japanese exports to China unless Japan is to be 
sucked into the Communist orbit. 


Developers 


demands a food surplus and the diversion of workers 
from the land, only possible when productivity is 
increasing ; it also needs markets that cultivators living 
at a subsistence standard cannot provide. Confronted 
with the present stagnation in Gold Coast agriculture, 
Mr Lewis accordingly urges priority for agricultural 
research, for the provision of farm equipment, for 
technical education in the villages. The West Indies 
team, on the contrary, regards agriculture as “ outside 
their remit” and refers to it cursorily. But all the 
references are in the same sense ; technical research, 
education, fertilisers, pest control, however briefly 
mentioned, are treated as essential adjuncts to industrial 
progress. “ The growth of industrial development . . . 
must depend upon an increase pari passu with internal 
consumption,” which “‘ must come in the main from 
an expansion of agricultural production.” 


The team’s interpretation of its terms of reference 
masks, indeed, what would otherwise be a crucial differ- 
ence between the two reports. Industry, the business 
men say, cannot in itself solve the West Indies’ popula- 
tion problem ; no feasible rate of development would 
be enough to absorb the growing labour force. 
Implicitly, they hand the population problem back to 
agriculture and exclude it from their purview. Mr 
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accorded to each problem and to the measures needed 
for its solution. There has been very little co-ordina- 
tion of this kind since the present Government took 
office. When reacting in their first year against 
desperate economic crisis, and advancing in their second 
year to the easier sorts of freedom from physical con- 
trols, the Conservatives have been able to rely on their 
instincts instead. 

But the time for reliance on instinct has now passed ; 
and the time when there is need for a co-ordinator, 
who must strive to strike a balance on a dozen different 
see-saws of policy, has plainly arrived. A balance must 
be struck in farm price policy, between the rights of 
the farmer and the needs of the consumer. A balance 
must be struck in labour policy, between the disadvan- 
tages of wage inflation and the disadvantages of strikes. 
A balance must be struck in colonial policy, in trade 
policy, and in many other fields. There can be no 
cohesion if these tasks are left to individual ministers 
who, once they have almost made up their minds to do 
one thing, may get a last-minute note bidding them pray 
do something else. Interventions such as those 
over transport fares and the excess profits levy can 
only lead to disillusion, both within and about the 
Government. 


* 


It may be that these disadvantages of the present 
structure of government pale into insignificance beside 
the disadvantages that would follow Sir Winston’s 
withdrawal from the scene. While Mr Eden might 
bring more order to Britain’s affairs, he cannot hope 
to command the same authority abroad. In the 
all-important sphere of relations with America (although 
hardly in that of relations with Russia) authority may 
well be more important than order at this time. 

For electoral reasons, too, the Tories might well be 
sorry to lose Sir Winston now. But they are going to lose 
him some time. The question is whether they would 
do better to switch to unfamiliar leadership just before 
the next General Election (which is quite likely to come 
in 19§5) or at a moment when the Labour party is itself 
in a state of doubt and drift. For the Opposition is now 
showing even fewer signs of purposeful leadership and 
clear direction in policy than the Government’s sup- 
porters. The Labour party emerged from the Margate 
conference with the Bevanite tide stemmed and with a 
nominal unity on a fairly detailed policy, with which 
it expected to assault the Government mercilessly in 
the House of Commons. That expectation has proved 
false. Labour has found that it has avoided a Bevanite 
policy only because it has no real policy at all. 

The proposals agreed at Margate might look all right 
on an election manifesto, but they have proved of little 
relevance to the day-to-day issues arising in Parliament. 
Thus Labour found itself attacking the Government 
one day for not cutting food prices and the next day for 
being miserly towards the farmers. In colonial policy 
it has stopped only on the brink of sponsoring the cause 
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of a Communist-dominated government in British 
Guiana and of a semi-feudal monarch in Buganda. If 
a clash comes between the Government and the unions 
on wages, Labour knows where it will stand but does 
not know where it ought to. On the one hand the Left 
is already encouraging the wilder unions in their mili- 
tancy ; on the other is Mr Herbert Morrison’s suggested 
New Year resolution that “ we must try to avoid a race 
between pay and prices, a race in which the workers 
may well get the worst of it.” Labour has a number of 
young men, of liberal ideas, who may in the years ahead 
resolve these contradictions and lead it to new 
greatness ; but at the moment the party’s leadership is 
in the hands of Mr Attlee—but hardly in his grasp. 


This is the Conservatives’ chance, but so long as they 
do not know who their leader is going to be they are 
in no fit state to take it. The lack of promotion, the 
postponement of decisions and the absence of sustained 
purpose are unsettling and frustrating Conservative 
MPs, a state aggravated by the Government’s repeated 
failure to take its backbenchers into its confidence. Time 
and again Ministers have informed their followers of a 
decision only after it has been made public. Deprived 
of intimate leadership, Conservative MPs are tending 
to feed on their grievances and disagreements ; they 
do not feel that they are treated as members of a 
team, but as junior boys at a public school. A whole 
crop of “ rebellions” has recently sprung up ; and there 
are other disquiets—for example, about wages policy 
and university seats—still not made public. 


If these rudderless forces, leading towards what Mr 
Adlai Stevenson (in a different context) has called 
“government by postponement,” remain in control, 
then the Labour party is very likely to return to power 
before the end of 1955. By next Christmas the main 
substance of the record on which the Government will 
fight the general election will have been created, for 
good or ill. hates legislative action taken in the next 
session can have much effect before an appeal to the 
country must be made. The Opposition is better placed, 
indeed it might be said to have a year in hand. If 
Labour can find a true sense of direction at, say, its 
next party conference, then it can still come to the polls 
looking like an alternative government ; at the moment 
it merely looks like a congenital Opposition. But even 
if there is no recovery in Labour’s ranks, the Conserva- 
tives must consider what sort of front they will be able 
to put up themselves at an election in 1955. By then 
nobody would believe that Sir Winston Churchill could 
continue to lead the country for another five years. One 
danger for the Conservatives is that a Conservative 
Government without Churchill will still seem empty 
and unfamiliar to the electors. The second and greater 
danger is that, whatever their leadership, they will not 
have shown in 1954 the coherent Conservatism that 
the electors might vote for; and if they have nothing 
to vote for, the electors will look around as usual for 
something to vote against. They may find that some- 
thing in the government of the day. 
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Mé& MOLOTOV must be feeling not displeased 
with himself at the end of a year that. has been 
so difficult, and in some cases so deadly, for his col- 
leagues in the Kremlin. He did his best, it is true, 
to avoid talks with the western governments and was 
finally brought to bay only by a series of more and 
more unconditional invitations. To that extent he 
himself has been outmanceuvred. But he has fought 
back with some success and has recently had western 
statesmen humming and hawing about matters in which 
they once spoke in one confident voice. There is to 
be a meeting of Foreign Ministers on the date he wants, 
in the place he wants and on the subjects he wants, 
and on conditions that he has no intention of abandon- 
ing even though the western governments have not 
accepted them. It is dishonest to pretend that these 
technical diplomatic victories do not matter; they 
matter very much, for they are the signs of the success 
of obstinate perseverance against havering, of patience 
against impatience, and of long-sighted realism against 
short-sighted wishful thinking. Only six months ago 
Soviet policy in Germany was confronted with a 
dangerous failure, which may well have played a part 
in the events that led to Beria’s execution. Now, 
thanks largely to western errors of judgment, it is 
achieving a recovery worthy of Stalin himself. It is 
with this record in mind that the prospects of the Berlin 
meeting have to be examined. 

It is no light matter to recommend scepticism about 
any conference with the Russians. There are the most 
pressing political, financial and simple human motives 
for wishing that it should bring, as Sir Winston might 
say, some easement. The instinct of free and peaceful 
men is to relax into normality, to have done with ten- 
sion, high taxation and a huge military effort. But 
it is precisely this instinct that is likely to mislead them 
about the real prospects in Berlin, and so make more 
_ difficult than it need be the task of their representa- 
tives there. If the western ministers meet Mr Molotov 
on January 25th with inflated hopes of profitable nego- 
tiation behind them, they will not have that freedom 
of decision and manceuvre that the situation requires. 
It is necessary to convince the Soviet delegation in 
advance that the talks will be broken off if they do 
not quickly show a readiness to get down to brass tacks ; 
but such a decision to break will be criticised and 
resented in the West unless the issue or principle on 
which a stand is taken is clearly understood and 
accepted. To prepare public opinion for such under- 
standing is not easy when no agenda, no conditions 
and no limits have been fixed for the discussions. It 
may seem magnanimous to leave so much to chance ; 
but it is in fact unbusinesslike and dangerous. It plays 
straight into the hands of the party that wants delay. 
The grounds for scepticism lie in the facts of the 


Berlin Prospects 


situation in Germany and in what Soviet-controlled 
organs of opinion have been saying. Wherever Soviet 
representatives lunch and dine in western capitals their 
theme is, in a sentence, “ back to Potsdam”: back to 
an agreement to keep Europe as it is by a combination 
of the Soviet Union, Eastern Europe, France and, if 
possible, Britain against Germany. It is the vision— 
which used to look so fantastic in the Acheson-Bevin 
days—of the exclusion of the United States from 
Europe and its isolation from its allies. It is the 
strategy of opposing the Eurasian to the Atlantic 
idea. It is the tactic of wooing France back to the 
old alliance with Russia, with the support of Gaullists 
as well as Communists. No “ agonising reappraisal ” 
of policy is necessary for the Kremlin so long as it 
believes that headway can be made with ideas of this 
kind. On present evidence there is no reason to sup-. 
pose that the Russians are ready for such a reappraisal 
unless—and it is a big unless in the present state of 
French politics—they find the three western ministers 
in solid and resolute agreement about their German 


policy. 
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Soviet propaganda in press and radio makes this 
point perfectly clear. When Dr Adenauer insists, as 
the western powers have hitherto insisted, that super- 
vised free elections throughout Germany must be the 
first step towards unification, Izvestia writes: 


The Adenauer clique in its extreme impudence is losing 
all contact with reality. . . . What sort of guarantee do 
the western powers envisage to ensure that, as a result of 
all-German elections held under foreign control, power 
in Germany will not be taken over by persons similar 
to the present Bundestag deputies or the reactionary 
politicians who ruled the roost in the Reichstag on the 
eve of the 1933 Fascist coup. . . . The democratic 
principles of Potsdam cannot be so easily buried as some 
western diplomats think. 


This—and much else that is being written in the 
Soviet Union—is, of course, the language of propa- 
ganda ; but there is no good reason to believe that it 
does not represent a considered point of view towards 
Germany. The Kremlin’s policy is not only to prevent 
Germany becoming dangerous to the Soviet Union but, 
in the leng run, to ensure that it throws in its lot with 
the Communist rather than the western bloc. It is 
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therefore diametrically opposed to the western policy 
of ensuring that Germany shall not be dangerous by 
harnessing it into a European defence community that 
is part of an Atlantic alliance. The issue is, in fact, 
not how Germany shall be jointly treated by those 
powers that defeated it in war (which was the issue 
at Potsdam in 1945), but to which side of Europe a 
unified Germany shall be won. The western. plan 
has a very fair chance of quickly winning Western and 
Eastern Germany for the free world ; the Soviet plan 
of keeping Germany helpless at the centre of Europe 
has a very fair chance—or so the Kremlin thinks—of 
slowly winning it for the Communist world. Behind 
the generalities and technicalities that will be exchanged 
at Berlin this choice will loom the whole time. 

That is the main reason for scepticism. The western 
plan is plainly unacceptable to the Russians ; but it is 
still so far from fulfilment, thanks to the hesitations 
of France, that they may feel no need to seek the 
basis of a bargain that would make it less unacceptable. 
They insist that the Oder-Neisse line, Germany’s 
frontier with Eastern Europe, shall be recognised and 
guaranteed by the western powers, but they offer no 
clue to the price that they would pay for such a major 
—and for many people immoral—concession. They 
oppose German rearmament root and branch without 
any indication of the assurances that they would offer 
the West against indefinite Soviet military preponder- 
ance on its borders. In fact, the attitude of Mr Molotov 
is one that invites the West to capitulate. It is hardly 
a promising prelude to serious negotiation. 


* 


But there are other even more recalcitrant facts in 
the situation. Is it likely that a Soviet regime in which 
the army has clearly asserted its claims to a full share 
of power will give up, on any but the most onerous 
terms, the strategic advantages that it enjoys on the 
coastline and territory of -Eastern Germany ? Much is 
said in criticism of American bases threatening the 
Soviet Union ; but no less potent is the presence of 
the Red Army in being around Berlin and at the very 
heart of Central Europe. Is it likely, too, that the 
Russians will run the risks of a smashing electoral defeat 
for the German Communists, or encourage a repetition 
of the events of last June by a withdrawal of their 
forces ? And why should the Kremlin wish to follow 
what must look like a policy of appeasing the United 
States at a moment when American foreign policy is 
in serious difficulties, when France is bitterly divided, 
and there is talk of an economic recession on the 
horizon ? It is not a matter of being duly suspicious 
of Soviet intentions, although past experience justifies 
some suspicion ; it is a matter of trying to see the dirty 
business of international politics through Soviet 
spectacles, in terms of vital national interests. 

If the Berlin conference fails or achieves only minor 
progress, the fault will lie not in ill-will, not in hidden 
plans of aggression that must move remorselessly on, 
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not in the stubbornness of individuals or governments. 
It will lie rather in bad timing. A consolidated Soviet 
position faces a not yet consolidated western position ; 
one government working in secret faces three govern- 
ments working in public ; a regime which finds inter- 
national tension a useful aid to internal policy faces 
governments which are under continual pressure to 
reduce international tension. Each minister will be 
working against a background of difficulty at home ; 
each will be shirking in his heart of hearts the need 
for a reappraisal of policy. In such a situation it is 
foolish to hope seriously for progress towards any 
broad understanding. The most that can be expected 
is that both sides are cured of any illusions they may 
have about the limits within which the other can 
negotiate. The Berlin meeting may offer a prelude 
to years of bargaining and eventual compromise ; but 
the real performance is hardly likely to begin until an 
organised Western Europe, including the German 
Federal Republic, faces an organised Eastern Europe. 
Then, possibly, will be the time to discuss how to 
achieve a workable compromise between the plans of 
the Soviet Union, the western governments and Dr 
Adenauer—for he, too, wants a peaceful Central Europe 
—for giving Germany unity and independence without 
power for harm. 











































War with a Despot 


We are beginning to see the warlike and sanguinary 
consequences of a too pacific policy. While we have been 
talking and writing, our antagonist has been acting and 
our ally has been suffering. We cannot, of course, pretend 
to say what motives may have caused the long endurance, 
the exhaustless patience, the irrepressible hopes which 
our Government has shown throughout the dreary history 
of the last nine months. We have no doubt these motives 
were hones{ and benevolent, and we can well suppose 
them to have seemed strong ; but it must now be pretty 
obvious to every one that our course has been a mis- 
taken and a mischievous one; .... For no one supposes 
that Russia would for a moment have persisted in her 
aggression against the combined forces of the two most 
powerful nations of the West, joined to those of Turkey, 
if she had believed that we meant deeds and not words— 
if she had seen from the beginning that we were just as 
resolute and as ready as herself—as prompt to resent and 
punish wrong as she was to inflict it. . . . One considera- 
tion only presses strongly and painfully on our minds, 
and makes us regret the very necessity we admit ;—and 
it is a very serious one. This is a case in which we 
cannot punish the real criminal, at least not ‘directly. 
Russia is a despotic country. The will of Nicholas is 
law. ... The Russian soldiers, on the whole, are as 
much the victims of the Czar’s ambition and injustice as 
the Turks themselves. They and we are fellow-sufferers 
by his crime. Yet it is on these fellow-victims and fellow-’ 
sufferers that our vengeance must be wreaked. . . . They 
must be sacrificed for their master’s fault. It is only 
through them that we can reach him. Even through them 
we can reach him only very imperfectly. It is probable 
enough that, when his passions are once aroused, he will 
care as little how many thousands of his subjects may be 
sacrificed and slain, as his enemies who slay them do. 
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Japanese Trade with China 


ae recent developments draw attention to the 
looming problem of Japan’s future status in the 
economic and political affairs of Asia. On the one hand 
senior Chinese officials, in greeting the unofficial Diet 
trade mission sent to Peking last November, which con- 
cluded a £30 million trade agreement, emphasised 
that in their view this was only a beginning. 
Indeed, Mr Kuo Mo-Jo hinted in his address that 
the commercial treaty foreshadowed a new era of 
Chinese-Japanese relations that ultimately might lead 
to a non-aggression pact between the two countries. 
On the other hand, there has been a new burst of 
enthusiasm in Japan for cementing economic ties with 
the non-Communist countries of South-East Asia. A 
report from Tokyo tells of a new proposal by the 
government to the visiting mission from the World 
Bank for channelling loans from the Bank through 
Japan to be.invested by them in neighbouring countries. 
In this way Japan proposes to develop new sources 
of supply for its home industry. 

What would happen in fact to Japan’s trade with 
China if all impediments were removed and normal 
commercial relations wére resumed? The answer is 
important not only to the Japanese themselves but to 
the whole free world. At present Sino-Japanese trade 
in volume is hardly more than one per cent of its 
prewar level, and Japan with its 85 million people 
crowded on to the 142,000 square miles of the four 
home islands, inevitably looks for salvation to the 
expansion of this among other markets. 

It would be difficult to find two more unlike 
economies than those of Japan and China. The former, 
concentrated and highly industrialised, relies heavily 
upon foreign sources for its raw materials and food. 
To buy these goods Japan exports to the world the 
products of its light and heavy industries ; its foreign 
trade in 1952 was 23 per cent of its national income. 
China, on the other hand, a vast sprawling country, 
mainly agricultural in character, normally needs to 
import little and has only a small surplus of agricultural 
and mineral products for export. This wide disparity 
was, indeed, the reason why the two economies were 
in former years complementary and mutual trade was 
important to them both. But now that China is enter- 
ing on a phase of industrialisation they are likely to 
become more competitive ; already China needs for its 
own consumption the raw materials which formerly 
were exported to Japan. 

A strong lobby in Japan appears to believe that the 
possibilities of trade with China are unlimited ; but the 
mere removal of present embargoes, whatever the 
optimists say, will not restore Sino-Japanese trade to 
its former dimensions. Indeed, the actual effect might 
be quite small ; for while it is true that China would 
like large quantities of machines and tools for its indus- 


trialisation programme and to extend its military 
potential, there is no evidence that it has adequate 
means to pay for them. In fact, it looks as though 
China’s exports to Japan will earn progressively less 
and less. 

The key commodities in Japan’s imports from China 
are coal, iron, salt and oilcake. Japan’s own coal 
resources are extensive, enough to supply more than 
go per cent of its needs ; but it is critically short of 
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coking coals. Before the war large quantities of coking 
coal were sent from the formerly British-owned Kailan 
mines in North China across the narrow seas to Japan. 
But since the Communists took over, deliveries of 
Kailan coal have been unsatisfactory both in quality and 
quantity. While it should be possible to improve the 
quality, it is unlikely that the Chinese will be able to 
increase the total supply, since it is needed for 
their own steel industry, now being restored and rebuilt 
with Russian help in Manchuria. No doubt the 


Japanese would like to find substitutes for the present 
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high-cost imports of American coal, but at present 
China does not provide them. On the other hand, new 
sources have been tapped in India, Formosa and Indo- 
China, and furthermore the steel furnaces have 
gradually adapted their methods to using a mixture of 
local low-grade coking coals with the higher quality 
imported commodity. In the same way Japan has 
relieved its dependence on China for its iron require- 
ments: new sources have been found in the Philippines, 
Goa, and Siam. In some instances Japanese capital and 
technical assistance have been sent to help in the ex- 
traction of the ore. As for oil-cake, Japan would like 
to get more, but at present China is unable to supply 
ony because its total soya bean crop is exported to the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. 


On the export side the main commodities coming 
from Japan in former years were steel and other metal 
products, rolling stock, foodstuffs and cotton fabrics. 
But the lion’s share went to the puppet state of Man- 
chukuo and to the leased territory of Kwantung ; the 
demand for these arose out of Japanese investments in 
these countries. Exports to China proper were on a 
relatively small scale. 
investments in North China this source of demand has 
gone. To make matters worse, the Communists have 
flatly said that they are not interested in buying 
Japanese consumer goods. 


Thus the outlook for Sino-Japanese trade is not 


Rules for 


HE underdeveloped areas of the world have little 

in common but their need.of more wealth, their 
aspiration for quicker economic progress. Neverthe- 
less, the brass-tack situation, the common problem, 
imposes its own unity on different approaches to the 
practical work of development. In the course of last 
winter a mission of industrialists visited the West Indies 
and British Guiana to study, on behalf of the Colonial 
Office, the prospects of industrial development ; while 
that distinguished West Indian economist, Professor 
Arthur Lewis, of Manchester University, carried. out 
a similar investigation in the Gold Coast at the request 
of the Gold Coast Government. Their respective 
reports,* now available, might be expected to differ 
widely. In fact, the area of agreement between the 
two reports is far more striking than the points of 
difference. 

There are, of course, differences of emphasis, not 
all arising from the different conditions of the territories 
studied. Mr Lewis puts agricultural progress squarely 
in the forefront of his argument. . “If agriculture is 
stagnant, industry cannot grow.” Industrial growth 

* Industrial Development in Jamaica, Trinidad, Barbados and 
British Guiana. Colonial No. 294. HMSO. 51 pages. 2s. 
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Report on Industrialisation and the Gold Coast. 
23 pages. 


Lewis. Gold Coast Government, Accra. 
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promising. Yet the basic factors that brought the 
former yen bloc into existence are still there. Japan 
is still decades ahead of China in industrial experience ; 
it has a merchant fleet of over a thousand vessels ; and 
it has capital and brains for export. China needs all of 
these. If politics could be put on one side the argument 
for close economic co-operation would be very strong ; 
but the political facts of life cannot be waved aside so 
lightly. China is a Communist state bent on developing 
with Soviet assistance a modern, independent economy. 
If the Japanese are to share in this process, then Peking 
will insist that they adopt at least-a neutralist policy. 
This, fortunately, is not the only choice before Japan, 
since economically it can live without China. Since 
1946 great strides have been made in opening up new 
sources of supply in South-East Asia and in pioneering 
new markets there. Japan’s choice here is clearly of 
importance to the world, and of special concern to 
Britain, with its colonial responsibilities and traditional 
markets in this area. While it is unpleasant for British 
exporters to face Japanese competitors. once again, and 
while the Board of Trade looks askance at Japan knock- 
ing at the door of GATT and the Colombo Plan, Japan’s 
dilemma should be understood. Those who are hoping 
to fob Japan off in the Chinese market, thus diverting 
its competition from comfortable British markets, are 
misreading the signs. There is no real prospect for 
large Japanese exports to China unless Japan is to be 
sucked into the Communist orbit. _— 


Developers 


demands a food surplus and the diversion of workers 
from the land, only possible when productivity is 
increasing ; it also needs markets that cultivators living 
at a subsisterice standard cannot provide. Confronted 
with the present stagnation in Gold Coast agriculture, 
Mr Lewis accordingly urges priority for ‘agricultural 
research, for the provision of farm equipment, for 
technical education in the villages. The West Indies 
team, on the contrary, regards agriculture as “ outside 
their remit” and refers to it cursorily. But all the 
references are in the same sense ; technical research, 
education, fertilisers, pest control, however briefly 
mentioned, are treated as essential adjuncts to industrial 
progress. “ The growth of industrial development . . . 
must depend upon an increase pari passu with internal 
consumption,” which “must come in the main from 
an expansion of agricultural production.” 

The team’s interpretation of its terms of reference 
masks, indeed, what would otherwise be a crucial differ- 
ence between the two reports. Industry, the business. 
men say, cannot in itself solve the West Indies’ popula- 
tion problem ; no feasible rate of development would 
be enough to absorb the growing labour force. 
Implicitly, they hand the population problem back to 
agriculture and exclude it from their purview. Mr 
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Over-the-counter selling has become impersonal in these 
highly competitive times. It’s the pack that helps the 
salesman’s job today! Do you want your pack to look 
attractively different ... to reflect the quality of the goods 
inside . . . to sell your product visually ? Then you should 
know about Lustrex*. 

Lustrex, Monsanto’s polystyrene, is an excellent 
material for sales-compelling packaging. It is one of the 
most economical of plastics, and has a brighter, more 
lustrous finish than any other comparable material. Your 
choice of colours is infinite—in opaque, clear or trans- 
lucent finishes. Lustrex is light yet strong, odourless, 
tasteless, hygienic and can be safely washed in warm 
water. In short, Lustrex is ideal for packaging. 


Lustrex and Sodium Benzoate are two of 
Monsanto’s wide range of chemicals and plastics for 
industry. If you have a problem which chemicals 
might solve — get in touch with Monsanto today / 


(*Registered Trade Mark) 


New way 


to extra sales! 
with 


plastic packs... 


Do you package metals ? 


If so, there is another Monsanto product of vital 
importance to you — Sodium Benzoate. When 
wrapped in material impregnated with this chemical, 
steel, tin plate, chromium plate and zinc objects can 
be given complete protection against corrosion and 
stored for long periods with every confidence. 


Write now for full information. 


Gift ribbon box moulded in-Lustrex by 
Cascelloid Lid., for ].& J. Cash Lid., Coventry. 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS FOR EVERY INDUSTRY 


MTORR 
MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED, 


55 Victoria Station House, Victoria Street, London, 8.W.1. 














LONDON-RHODESIA £115! 


C.A.A. . . . constantly endeavouring to establish Low-Fare 
Flying are proud that theit ZAMBEZI Service between Londen 
and the Rhodesias has achieved such a great success. Everyone 
enjoys all the essential features of luxury air travel at low priced 
fares. 

The leisurely journey from London to the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland has three interesting night stops at 
MALTA, WADI HALFA & NAIROBL 


New Low Fares 





LONDON to WEEKLY 
Single Return | SCHEDULED 
NDOLA £111 £199.16s. SERVICE 


mrt Y £112.10s. £202.10s. FULL DETAILS 


FROM YOUR 
SALISBURY 
Sau} $115 = £207 | tRaves cent 


OR B.O.A.C. 





COLONIAL COACH CLASS AIR SERVICE 


CENTRAL AFRICAN AIRWAYS 


in partnership with B.O.A.C. and South African Airways. 
Room No. 418, Airways Terminal, Buckingham Palace Road, London, $.W.1. VIC 2323 





Glayva\ 


SCOTCH LIQUEUR 


O sight te glaalelen the hecht of mau! 


RONALD MORRISON & CO. LTD. EDINBURGH 
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Building for 
the Future... 


an ose elo wns ipa 
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KENYA 


Among our many contracts in East Africa we are building 
a new cement factory at Bamburi on the coast near 
Mombasa, Kenya, for the British Standard Portland 
Cement Co. Ltd. When completed the factory’s output 
will be a valuable contribution towards Kenya’s develop- 
ment and prosperity through the years to come. 


Throughout the free world 


TAYLOR WOODRO 
Building and Cwil Engineering Contractors 
10 PARK STREET, LONDON, W.1 
GROsvenor 887] 
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ARE PURRING BEFORE THE HEARTH 


Before new hearths and homes can 
arise, row upon row, Caterpillar earth- 
movers must get to work. On building 
sites up and down the country, where 
soon there will be houses, hospitals, 
offices, schools and factories, you can 


_ see the distinctive yellow of the ‘Cats’ 


(world-famous nickname for these 
world-famous machines) and hear the 
powerful, purposeful throb of their 
engines. These are busy times for the 
‘Cats’, speedily doing the spadework 





Distributed & Serviced in U.K. by 
North & East—H. LEVERTON & CO. LTD., 
Spalding, Lincs. 

Wates & South-West —80WMAKER 
(PLANT) LTD., Willenhall, Staffs. 
Lendon & South-East — FRED MYERS 
TRACTOR & EQUIPMENT CO. 4 Tilney St., 
London, W.i. 
Scotland. CALEDONIAN TRACTOR & 
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Lewis can dismiss it for another reason ; the Gold Coast 
has at present no population problem. Had the Colonial 
Office team’s agenda been more widely drawn, the essen- 
qal, world-wide problem of. development—economic 
development not merely for higher standards of living 
but for survival at standards humanly tolerable—might 
have been displayed all the more clearly by contrast. 

Another difference appears in the investigators’ atti- 
tudes towards subsidies. The business team condemns 
any deliberate support, for the: sake of fuller employ- 
ment, of those industries requiring large quantities of 
labour. “Such a course,” they say, “ could only result 
in higher operating costs for manufactured articles, 
failure to compete in overseas markets with primary 
products, and eventually a general impoverishment of 
the economy.” Mr Lewis argues, on the contrary, that 
permanent aid to industry is justified wherever rural 
over-population exists. Anything useful produced by 
workers who would otherwise produce nothing at all 
is a gain to the net national product, even if this incre- 
ment is less than the worker’s market wage ; it follows 
that a subsidy, covering the difference. between the 
worker’s wage and his net product, is in the national 
interest. Had he been attached to the Colonial Office 
mission Mr-Lewis would, evidently, have dissented 
from his colleagues. Possibly this dissent, if the 
question of the source and nature of subsidies*had been 
properly thrashed out, might have been resolved ; 
Professor Nurkse’s recent analysis of the process by 
which rural underemployment can be converted into a 
source of economic strength certainly points the way toa 
synthesis. As it is, Mr Lewis merely notes that the 
relevant conditions do not exist in the Gold Coast and 
—with possible sxceptions in favour of employment 
openings for women—dismisses this argument for 
subsidies accordingly. 


Despite such differences between the reports, the 
area of agreement is impressive. Both seek to dissuade 
governments, and government agencies such as 
development corporations, from engaging directly in 
industrial enterprise—other, that is, than the provision 
of public utilities, on which both lay considerable 
stress. Both reports, however, emphasise the need for 
positive government action. Mr Lewis lists the relevant 
central functions under seven headings: research, 
arousing the interest of industrialists, advising the 
initiators of new industries, devising right forms of 
assistance, providing and administering credit, organis- 
ing industrial estates and—exceptionally—operating 
state-owned enterprises. 

The Colonial Office -mission, explicitly or implicitly, 
agrees on all these points. On the provision of credit 
to indigenous ventures it is Mr Lewis, qualified by race 
and by independence to speak his mind without offence, 
who: displays the greater astringency. “African enter- 
prise cannot be built up simply by lending Africans 
money. To lend money to entrepreneurs who lack 
managerial ability is simply to thitow it down the drain”; 


“ 
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‘and again, the duty of a development corporation “ is 
not to lend money to people who think that they could 
make a success if someone lent them money ; it is rather 
to lend money to people who have already demonstrated 
to its satisfaction (not their own) that they are capable 
of using resources in their chosen line.” The difference 
between this salutary advice and the Colonial Office 
mission’s brief reference to “ creditworthiness” doubt- 
less arises from the nature of the governments to which 
the advice is tendered ; Mr Nkrumah’s administration 
being manifestly likelier to look at native enterprise 
through rose-coloured spectacles than are the Governors 
of Jamaica, Trinidad, British Guiana and Barbados. 


* 


On the proper attitude to be adopted to foreign capital 
there is, again, substantial agreement ; and again it is 
Mr Lewis who uses the stronger language. Overseas 
investors, says the Colonial Office mission, “ cannot be 
forced to invest their money in the West Indies”... 
“can afford to be selective” ... “will wish to be 
satisfied . . . that any facilities granted are not likely to 
be capriciously removed as soon as their money is 
committed, and that the general political atmosphere 
is not hostile to private enterprise.” “ Whatever the 
foreigner’s faults may be,” runs Mr Lewis’s version, 
“the fact remains that the Gold Coast needs him more 
than he needs the Gold Coast. ...” He proceeds to 
specify the deterrents to be avoided, from arbitrary 

anationalisation through price controls (except for sub- 
sidised industry) to exchange restrictions, and to stress 
the supreme importance of good faith. 

Mr Lewis’s report is, indeed, studded with warnings, 
which might be read with advantage in Uganda as well 
as in the Gold Coast, against xenophobia. One might 
industrialise without foreign capital—though any 
government imposing the necessary austerities would 
be very unpopular. One might learn foreign techniques 
without actually encouraging foreigners on one’s own 
soil. The real limiting factor to the Gold Coast’s indus- 
trial expansion, however, is neither capital nor technical 
knowledge but managerial ability, which can only be 
acquired on the job. Promising young West Africans 
should, in Mr Lewis’s view, be sent to Britain and 
America, as promising young Germans and Japanese 
were sent in the past, to learn managerial skills ; but 
for the most part it is from the foreigner in the Gold 
Coast that they must learn’ Here Mr Lewis and the 
Colonial Office team diverge ; the latter explicitly list, 
among deterrents to the foreign capitalist, any lega! 
obligation “to employ local personnel in senior posts 
against his better judgment,” while Professor Lewis 
roundly asserts that “ foreign business men should not 
be allowed in the country unless they play theif part in 
training Africans to do their job,” and specifies that 
(with.a‘fivé-year period of grace and with exemption 
for the smallest firms) a quarter of all staff earning more 
than £600 a year should by law be native-born. 

Once again, the difference looks like one capable of 
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being hammered out in argument. The European 
employer’s economic interest in avoiding, wherever 
possible, the enormous costs of employing expatriate 
staff—‘ the most expensive of God’s creatures ”’—is 
obvious and overwhelming. His unwillingness to pro- 
mote Africans to senior positions may therefore be 
assumed to have some more solid foundation than mere 
colour prejudice, even where this is a contributory cause. 
To probe and account for this unwillingness, to isolate 
the present deficiencies which handicap the African 
ambitious to be a manager, would be more constructive 
than the use of the legislative steamroller. 

The two surveys of specific industrial possibilities 
naturally vary. Mr Lewis uses a priori arguments, 
relating to transport costs, fuel costs, size of market, 
skilled and unskilled labour costs, in sifting the list of 
Gold Coast imports. But the catalogue of industrial 
projects that he declares overlaps to a significant extent 
with the more piecemeal assessments of the Colonial 
Office mission. The processing of native raw materials 
is a common element—though the Gold Coast is too 
hot to deal with its own cocoa beans. The railway shops 
on the Gold Coast, the shipyards in the West Indies, 
appear as the nucleus of an engineering industry. 
Industrial alcohol, already produced in Trinidad, is a 
favoured possibility in the Gold Coast. Cement, con- 
crete building components, bricks and tiles emerge 
favourably from both investigations. Glass bottle 
manufacture—scoring high on the count of transport 


Notes of the 
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costs—faces in both areas the difficulty of the small 
market. Textiles, the classical first step towards indus- 
trialisation, are rated as marginal rather than actively 
promising. British Guiana and the Gold Coast enjoy 
similar opportunities, and face similar problems, in the 
industrial exploitation of their native hardwoods. These 
likenesses are all the more striking since the geographic- 
ally compact and politically united Gold Coast has none 
of the special problems of marketing, transport and 
co-ordination that afflict the physically and politically 
fragmented West Indies. 

The value of such inquiries as these is obvious and 
cumulative. The underdeveloped territories, whether 
independent or evolving towards independence, are 
almost by definition those least able to afford any 
misdirection and squandering of their resources, 
either capital or managerial. At the same time, the 
impulse to accelerate industrial development, whether 
for higher standards, for greater stability, for relief of 
demographic pressure, or for sheer prestige, is particu- 
larly likely in such territories to lead to misdirection. 
The more practical evidence about possibilities and 
impossibilities, priorities and pitfalls, is accumulated, 
the better are the chances that a common technique, a 
set of working rules, will emerge for the guidance of 
would-be developers. The more desperately urgent 
the need for economic advance, the more important 
that the route should be clearly mapped and rightly 
chosen. 





Mediation Rebuffed 


HE employers’ denial that they were considering the 

possibility of a wage offer abruptly closed the door 
on the Minister of Labour’s attempt to mediate in the 
dispute over engineers’ and shipbuilders’ wages. The 
unions had already refused arbitration, on the ground that, 
although they would almost certainly get something, it 
would be less than they want. The courts of inquiry 
appointed by the Minister are thus the only hope of avert- 
ing the ban on overtime. 

The ban, to be operative from January 18th, was recom- 
mended by a large majority at the conference of the con- 
federation on December 23rd. Not all the affiliated unions 
want to enforce it, however. The general unions have yet to 
decide whether they will accept a majority verdict that 
clashes with their own view; the patternmakers and 
boilermakers, although prepared to operate the ban on 


Overtime, do not want to limit piecework to the equivalent 
of a notional basic rate for time workers because they would 
lose more pay than would unskilled workers. But there 
would be enough support to make the ban effective. On the 
employers’ side, the federated firms have so far maintained 
their united front. But several firms outside the federation 
have granted increases ranging between 7s. and 11s. a week. 
These concessions must weaken the federated employers’ 
contention that they cannot afford an extra penny. 

For some employers—the manufacturers of | textile 
machinery seem to be a conspicuous example—that conten- 
tion is certainly ‘true. Both workers and managtments 
should be observing once again how unsatisfactory it is to 
fix national wage rates for an industry so heterogeneous as 
engineering. But since it has to be done, the unions will 
certainly not forget that peace on the railways—a depressed 
industry—was purchased by a wage increase that is unlikely 
to be less than 7s. a week. Whatever the findings of the 
courts of inquiry, their purely moral force will hardly be 
as impressive as that pregedent. 
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Agenda for Sydney 


ts Finance Ministers of the Commonwealth are cori- 
verging upon Sydney. It is not very clear what they 
will find to talk about once they get there. It is just over 
a year since the full Commonwealth Conference in London 
devised a plan whereby sterling would advance towards 
convertibility (a term which was never precisely defined) 
provided agreement could be reached with America about 
certain pre-requisite conditions (which were never publicly 
detailed). Ever since then the strategy for sterling has been 
based on this secret agreement with America, which has 
been secretly not arrived at. The officials of the Common- 
wealth Finance Ministries, who will start their discussions 
on Monday, and the ministers themselves, who will start 
their discussions on Friday, will not therefore find them- 
selves on very solid ground. 

There is now, at last, fairly general agreement about the 
objectives that the Commonwealth would like to aim at, and 
about the help that it would like to get, in any convertibility 
plan. The objectives are that, some time in the indetermin- 
able future, foreigners should be allowed to turn any 
sterling they earn into dollars and that Britain and the richer 
dominions should no longer restrict imports by discrimina- 
tory licences. The conditions necessary before all this can 
be achieved are some increase in the dollar-lending 
capabilities of the International Monetary Fund, some 
liberalisation of American importing policies, American 
participation in schemes to stabilise the prices of raw 
materials, and development of (which means investment 
in) dollar-saving production in the sterling area. In their 
conference next week the Commonwealth countries will 
presumably glance wistfully along each of these avenues. 
But, apart from publishing schemes for lending money to 
each other and for taking licensing restrictions off their 
mutual trade, there does not seem to be much scope for 
making new progress in any of these directions. 

Unfortunately, in present circumstances, the Ministers 
would be wise to survey the ground over which they may 
have to retreat even more carefully than that over which they 
eventually hope to advance. There is a statistical touch- 
stone for their discussions here. In the last three years 
sterling area receipts of dollars from exports and aid have 
ranged between about $3,000 million and $3,200 million a 
year, while sterling area expenditure on dollar imports has 
fluctuated wildly between about $2,500 million and $4,200 
million a year. In 1949 (on the same basis of computation as 
has been used above) sterling area receipts of dollars were 
around $1,800 million. Which Commonwealth countries 
should restrict their dollar imports, and how, if an economic 
recession brings down America’s overseas expenditure to 
the level of 1949? It would be wise to discuss this now, 
rather than risk leaving it to controversy at a time of chaos, 


Scare on the Mekong 


HE Communist commander in Indo-China, General Vo 
Nguyen Giap, evidently has a shrewd knowledge of the 
mental processes of armchair strategists and politicians. His 
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Vietminh troops have long held a strong position in 
northern Annam, and it was no difficult operation to send 
a force from this area westwards across Laos to the Mekong 
river. Thus, after only a few encounters with small French 
Union posts, the Vietminh had the satisfaction of bringing 
about fresh alarms and despondencies in Saigon and Paris, 
while the press of the western world bore banner headlines 
announcing that Indo-China had been cut in two, and 

speculation dwelt on the imminent conquest of Siam. 
The strategic realities are somewhat different. Indo- 
China has, in fact, always been cut in two—not from east 
to west, but by the mountains that run from north to south 
and shut off the landlocked kingdom of Laos from coastal 
Vietnam. Communist forces have barred overland com- 
munication between north and south Vietnam for several 
Their new advance, while making it difficult to 
supply Laos by the 
Mekong route, is at 
present a less serious 
j threat to the little 
kingdom than their 
offensive last April, 
which petered out 
| when they were already 
near the capital, Luang 
Prabang. And, unless 
strongly reinforced, the 
column that has neared 
. | Thakhek is not a mili- 
‘| tary threat to Siam at 
all 


years. 


It is the political 
| success of the move 
_| that has to be taken 
- | seriously. In Indo- 
| China, it has intensi- 
| fied the hesitations of 
= politicians who (as is 
described in an article on page 29) have always been shy 
of committing themselves to the anti-Communist cause. 
In Paris, it has provoked more urgent appeals for a nego- 
tiated settlement, coupled, in some cases, with demands 
for more support for France from its allies. The lesson 
is clear. The Communists’ vague talk of negotiation is 
unlikely to take a reasonable shape as long as French 
opinion can be so easily driven to call for panicky action. 


Still Behind Wire 


n Christmas Eve a strained calm fell upon the prisoner 

of war compounds in Korea. The ninety-day period 
of “ explanations ” to induce men to return to their homes 
had ended, but 22,500 of them remained behind ‘barbed 
wire. The elaborate and costly arrangements made to give 
these men a free choice of their ultimate disposal had not 
prov.d satisfactory to any of the parties involved. The 
Communists, who claimed that nearly all the prisoners in 
Indian custody yearned to go back to China or North Korea, 
secured only 333 of them, although they “ explained” 
things individually to 3,224. The United Nations never 
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expected to win back the 327 South Koreans, 22 Americans 
and one Briton who have refused to come south, for most of 
these men had compromised themselves. deeply by serving 
the Communists in the prison camps. But the UN Command 
had hoped that the Communists would take full advantage 
of the explanation period, so that the world could see that 
the refusal to hand over all the prisoners against their will 
had been justified. The first explanations, however, went 
very badly for the Communists ; thereafter they found so 
many pretexts for inaction that only ten days out of the 
ninety were actually used for explanations. 

This is not to say that the original plan was bad. It was 
both ingenious and honourable ; it was not unacceptable 
to the Communists—although they prolonged the war for 
nearly a year before accepting it—and it set a definite limit 
to the continued detention of the prisoners which the Com- 
munists are now trying to remove. They demand that these 
unfortunate men, who have already been held for five 
months after the end of the fighting, should remain captives 
until the Korean peace conference decides their fate. That 
amounts to putting their release off until the Greek calends. 
Further “ explanations ” might be attempted between now 
and January 22nd, when the prisoners are to be set free ; 
but any attempt to keep them behind the wire after that date 
would involve the risk of a bloody attempt at mass escape, 
and would also be a monstrous breach of faith. 


Ruler Unreprieved 


AST week Mr Lyttelton made final his refusal to allow 
Mutesa II, the Kabaka of Buganda, to return to his 
kingdom. The withdrawal of recognition was originally 
prompted by the Kabaka’s requests that Buganda’s affairs 
should again be handled by the Foreign Office rather than 
by the Colonial Office and that a term should be set for 
Buganda’s independence within the Commonwealth. These 
demands, in which his fears of a new federation being 
created in East Africa played a part, were coupled with a 
refusal to continue to nominate Baganda members to 
Uganda’s legislative council—which has lately been 
reformed by the Governor and is to meet this month. Under 
the terms of the 1900 agreement regulating relations between 
the kingdom of Buganda and Great Britain, the Kabaka is 
pledged to co-operate loyally with the British Government. 
This was the legal basis for his deposition. 

Since arriving in this country, however, both he and the 
delegation sent from Buganda have withdrawn on these 
points. Though they have not abandoned the desire to see 
Uganda develop as a federal rather than as a unitary state, 
they have denied, with plausible evidence, that it was ever 
their wish to separate Buganda from the rest of Uganda. 
Why, then, was the crisis ever allowed to arise? During 
the long months of secret negotiations, the Kabaka was 
given assurances little different from those he has now 
accepted. The truth is that he was not a free agent. The 
Kabaka’s power has altered radically from the dictatorial 
position held in 1900, and the riots of 1945 and 1949 must 
have shown him the dangers of appearing to his own people 
as the white man’s stooge.. On this occasion he preferred 
the role of a tribal martyr. 
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The fervent messages of loyalty and the emphasis placed 
by the Baganda delegation on fears of white infiltration 
should not be allowed to obscure the fact that Uganda is 
also in a state of purely domestic ferment. Many Baganda 
look with suspicion on the progress of other tribes, most of 
whom were their subjects before the arrival of the British. 
Again, within Buganda itself, the new educated classes want 
to hurry forward with democratisation, which would, they 
hope, give them power in place of the chiefs, who are still 
appointed by the Kabaka under the terms of the 1900 agree- 
ment. The real casualty of the present crisis may be the 
system of native authorities which the agreement has long 
upheld. The eventual gainer is likely to be the Uganda 
National Congress—a stronger and more widely grounded 
body than the proscribed Bataka Party, whose place it has 
taken as the spokesman of ambitious and dissatisfied elements 
throughout Uganda. 


Theory and Practice in Civil Defence 


T the recent meeting of the Atlantic Council the 
Secretary-General, Lord Ismay, spoke of the impor- 
tance of civil defence and the need for member nations to 
exchange information. A few days later the Select Com- 
mittee on Estimates showed how dangerously ineffective 
is civil defence in this country. 

Yet Britain at least has much information to share, for it 
can fairly be claimed that no country has advanced so far in 
civil defence techniques. The staff college at Sunningdale 
and the training schools at Falfield, Easingwold and 
Taymouth Castle are training instructors in military fashion. 
If the same efficiency does not percolate lower down, the 
fault lies not only with the quality of the volunteers but 
also partly with the quality of the instructors. The 
training schools have to take the people who are sent to 
them, and these are too often the minor officials of local 
authorities and minor executives who can well be spared 
from industry. It is true that there are also short courses 
for senior ocr to give them a grasp of what it is all 
about ; and the fact that instructors have to requalify every 
four years gives an opportunity to weed out unsuitable ones. 
But unless industry and the local authorities are prepared 
to send for training the kind of people who are regarded 
as leaders in an emergency, there is a danger that those who 
know what to do would not be the people who can get 
things done. 

So small a proportion of the population has had any 
training in civil defence that if war became imminent rapid 
instruction would have to be given in the streets. Recruits 
for civil defence have been coming forward steadily, and 
the corps now numbers over 300,000 ; but this is still less 
than 7 for every thousand people. The proportion is still 
lowest in the very districts where bombing attacks are most 
likely, and of the nominal membership probably as much 
as a quarter has never done training of any kind. Parochial 
pottering at the bottom is an inevitable reflection of petti- 
fogging paralysis at the top. The select committee’s stric- 
tures and recommendations need fuller comment than can 
be given ip. a Note, but they certainly prove—if proof were 
needed—that civil defence is bogged in bureaucracy and 
engaged merely in “ preparing to prepare for war.” 
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Teachers and Pupils 


lt is a service to stimulate impatience and raise the 
temperature of discussion about educational progress. 
in this, Political and Economic Planning has certainly suc- 
ceeded by means of two recent broadsheets on “ Schools 
Under Pressure.” The children of the high birth-rate 
years have eaten like locusts into the new shoots of the 
Education Act of 1944. Under the overwhelming pressure 
to provide them with teachers and classrooms, the raising 
of the school-leaving age to fifteen is almost the only 
educational advance to be translated into practice. 

PEP has driven this necessary point well home, but in 
ome respect its estimate of the difficulties seems to be 
exaggerated. It calculates that in 1960 there will be some 
5,000 to 10,000 fewer teachers than would be needed to 
keep in step with the increase in the number of pupils 
during the present decade. Such a shortage would mean 
even bigger classes than in 1950. But in truth the outlook 
is rather less dismal. At present the annual net increase 
in the number of teachers is, as the table shows, nearly 
6,000. If this continues, the ratio of teachers to pupils in 
1960 might be substantially better than it is now. It will 
not be worse unless the number of teachers fails to go on 
growing at even two-thirds of the present rate. 


SUPPLY OF TEACHERS 


Year Number Annual 
of Teachers Net Gain 
anuary :— 

J 1950 b iede cs’ Oat e Pe bewN ws 208,000 Sula 
BS pee e hee t ree eS he 215,000 7,000 
ES in ates we he et ay 220,900 5,900 
UNE dt reib nc Oks 6 hire ete 6 6 226,600 5,700 





There are several reasons for optimism: there has been 
a great increase in the number of women who stay on in 
teaching after marriage—in 1952 about one-third of all 
women teachers were married ; more teachers are remaining 
in the schools after 60; and recruitment of non-graduates 
to the training colleges has been remarkably buoyant. Only 
time can show whether teachers will continue to stay on 
when married or elderly ; but at least there is a good chance 
of increasing new recruitment. It therefore looks as if 
staffing standards in 1960 will be no worse, and may even 
be a little better, than in 1950—provided that the Govern- 
ment is willing to spend money on reducing the size of 
classes as it becomes possible to get more teachers. 


France Elects A New President 


RENE coTy, the new French President, has little 
M time left to rest on his laurels. In two weeks’ time 


he officially inherits M. Auriol’s seat at the Elysée and may 
immediately have to take an important decision: should he 
accept the resignation of the present government which 
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M. Laniel is traditionally bound to offer? The per- 
sistent refusal of the present coalition to back M. Laniel’s - 
presidential bid at Versailles should logically have led to 
its final disintegration. On the other hand, no alternative 
solution has emerged from Versailles as was shown by the 
very election of M. Coty, another right-wing independent. 
The present team may be given another lease of life simply 
from fear of provoking another ministerial crisis on the eve 
of the Berlin conference. M. Laniel was unexpectedly 
elected as premier this summer after the longest govern- 
mental crisis of the Fourth Republic. He was generally 
viewed as a caretaker and was immediately almost swept 
from power by a wave of strikes. He managed, however, to 
weather the storm and is now expected to survive again 
in accordance with the French proverb that nothing lasts as 
well as the provisional. 

But there is no reason why those who quarrelled at 
Versailles should in the long run stick together in the 
National Assembly. The Radicals, in particular, have been 
running loose and Le Monde asks pertinently whether they 
may not for some time follow the Socialists on the path of 
opposition. What adds weight to this hypothesis is the fact 
that the Christian Democrats have voted solidly with the 
right wing at Versailles and that the Gaullists have proved 
more co-operative than expected. The attitude of the 
Radicals may largely depend on the alignments in yet 
another election—for the presidency of the National 
Assembly—which is to be held on January 1oth. 

The withdrawal of the Radicals into temporary opposition 
could help in clarifying the political situation. Most French 
parties have wings which seem scarcely to belong to the 
same body. The right wing of the Radicals would resent 
the company of the Socialists in the opposition, while the 
left wing of the Christian Democrats might break away from 
the governmental coalition. This could at least be a prelude 
to a realignment in which it would be possible to call a 
spade a spade and take long-postponed steps in home and 
foreign policy. 


A Neutral Egypt ? 


AN Egypt be neutral? So far the history of this 

century points to a negative answer. States situated 
in corridors, such as Belgium, or at cross-roads, such as 
Egypt, can enjoy the illusion of neutrality only until D- 
minus-one day. Then they awake in alarm to the need for 
arrangements that may come too late. The Belgians now 
think foreign bases and alliances a lesser evil than defence- 
lessness, but they needed two invasions to learn the lesson. 
The Egyptians, on the other hand, have forgotten how 
relieved they were to have the British alliance against 
Mussolini in 1936. The idea that small states can sit on 
the side lines while the titans defy one another is so 
attractive that unscathed countries seldom see its draw- 
backs, particularly when their people have the oriental 
tendency to think and feel that any advantage gained today 
outweighs any thought to be taken for tomorrow. 

In Egyptian eyes the immediate aim of policy is British 
military withdrawal. And to them one important advantage 
of proclaiming a policy of neutrality is that it would 
place a hall-mark of virtue on the act of tearing up the 
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1936 treaty. President Neguib, who is at the moment 
working on a declaration of “ permanent” foreign policy, 
has therefore sent not only for his ambassadors to Washing- 
ton and London but also for his ambassadors to Moscow, 
Karachi and New Delhi. The Russians, sensing on open- 
ing, have chimed in with a warning that renewal of the 
1936 treaty would be regarded as an unfriendly act. 

Presumably when the ambassadors foregather with the 
military committee, all will weigh the peacetime drawbacks 
of cutting the link with the western powers, which are 
obviously bigger potential investors, and probably more 
trustworthy suppliers of military missions, than the 
Russians. The committee will have to consider whether 
the Soviet Union, as a trading partner, can make good 
whatever might be lost in the way of free western aid. 
Its final decision is not yet a foregone conclusion, but it 
is probable that its quarrel with Britain over defence of the 
Canal—so much the dominating thought in most Egyptian 
minds—will outweigh all other considerations. Neutrality 
may now become for Egyptians a craze that nothing but a 
fright from the north will change. 


A Bid from Luxemburg 


RITAIN has now been officially invited to open negotia- 
B tions to work out a definite form of association with 
the European coal-steel] Community in Luxemburg. M. 
Monnet, President of the High Authority, extended the 
invitation on Christmas Eve in a letter containing 
suggestions that “ would be helpful ” in the talks. Their 
nature was not made public and their disclosure apparently 
waits upon the consent of the British Government. 

The general trend of M. Monnet’s ideas has long been 
known. He wants the Community to work with Britain in 
a joint association which would ensure contact at the 
moment when policy is conceived and which could coordi- 
nate all development schemes. The body to be devised 
would not necessarily carry out agreed policies, nor is it 
expected that the Community and Britain could have a 
common policy all the time. In brief, he asks for more 
than consultation and less than common executive action. 
It is desired that public opinion should be associated with 
this body but by what method is not decided. Certainly 
‘something more is expected of London than another forum 
on the lines of the OEEC. 


The negotiations will take place on two planes. At least’ 


in M. Monnet’s eyes, the primary goal will be political 
rather than purely economic. He desires a permanent 
institution, or set of institutions, broad enough to serve 
as a basis for British collaboration with the European 
Defence and Political Communities when they come 
into force. This aspect of the negotiations may be eased 
by the growing awareness in London that there is no good 
alternative to the policy of European federation and that if 
it is to materialise more may be required of Britain than 
cheering from the sidelines. The real rub is likely to come 
on commercial and industrial questions. 

Is Britain ready to reduce or remove tariffs on imports 
of Community steel and coal? How acceptable is the 
Community’s anti-cartel legislation, and how ready are the 
British to co-ordinate investment programmes? The 
British Government is faced again with the issue that it 
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has evaded ever since M. Schuman launched his European 
policy in the summer of 1952, but with this difference—that 
the fulfilment of that policy is now a major objective of 
both Britain and the United States. 


Labour ii the Copperbelt 


NEw and perhaps decisive stage has been reached on 

A the question whether Africans should be allowed to 
have more skilled jobs in the Northern Rhodesian copper 
mines. Nearly a year ago, Mr C. W. Guillebaud, giving 
his award after a strike by African employees, said that the 
bar to their advancement, imposed by an agreement between 
the companies and their European employees, hung like a 
“ dark cloud ” over the negotiations. In May, the mining 
companies opened negotiations with the European Mine- 
workers’ Union on whether the bar could be at least partly 
lifted. 

These negotiations are still going on. But some difference 
of opinion seems to have arisen between the two big 
financial groups concerned in the copperbelt, the Anglo- 
American Corporation and Rhodesian Selection Trust. In 
the last few weeks, Mr R. L. Prain, chairman of Rhodesian 
Selection Trust, which controls the Roan Antelope and 
Mufulira mines, has declared bluntly both on behalf of his 
companies and personally—that the present situation is 
untenable and that a change cannot be long delayed. This 
declaration seems to have startled the other group of com- 
panies. On Christmas Eve, Sir Ernest Oppenheimer, 
chairman of the Anglo-American Corporation, issued a 
statement which endorsed the principle of African advance- 
ment but asserted that his companies would do nothing 
without the agreement of the European union. To this the 
Rhodesian Selection Trust replied with another statement ; 
while stressing the importance of securing the co-operation 
of its European employees and reaffirming a guarantee that 
they would lose neither pay nor employment, it gave no 
other pledges. 
_ Whether thjs agreement will be forthcoming is uncertain. 
The European union’s executive is discussing the question 
with its members, but so far there have been no signs that 
it will abandon its stand on the principle of equal pay for 
equal work—which effectively bars the advancement of 
Africans because none would be employed on such terms. 
On the other hand, if all these discussions and statements 
come to nothing, the companies are faced with the possibility 
of a strike by their African employees, now organised in a 
union some 40,000 strong. Without a radical change of 
attitude on the part of the Europeans, the prospects of 
industrial peace on the copperbelt are not good. 


Testing Time for Guiana 


HE first step back to self-government in British Guiana 
was taken, this week with the formation of a new govern- 
ment. The Governor, Sir Alfred Savage, will no longer 
rule directly ; instead, until a new constitution has been 
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worked out, an executive council of 10 members and a 
legislative council of 27 will provide the effective govern- 
ment of the colony. Both bodies are appointed by the 
Governor, and for the first time in the colony’s history there 
will be no elected members. The executive council will 
consist of 3 officials and 7 unofficials, though only 2 of the 
latter will hold portfolios ; in the legislative council there 
will be representatives from ‘all walks of Guianese life: 6 
are Indian, 2 Chinese, 5 European and the rest of African 
or mixed African blood. Under this interim constitution the 
Governor has the right to disregard the advice offered him ; 
nevertheless machinery has been created for the expression 
of local opinion. No fewer than 15 of the unofficials have 
sat in the legislature before, and some members of the 
United Democratic party, which came together to form an 
opposition to the Communist-dominated People’s Progres- 
sive party, have accepted nomination, though the party 
remains critical both of the constitution and of the selection 
of members. 

The new governinent will start work knowing that more 
than its mere reputation is at stake ; the future progress of 
the ‘colony depends on its success in winning the people’s 
confidence. Some of the leaders of the discredited PPP are 
being held incommunicado under the emergency regula- 
tions, others are prevented from making trouble only by the 
ban on public meetings ; but these checks on their activity 
cannot be continued indefinitely if any semblance of 
democratic government is to be restored. The constitu- 
tional commission, which is leaving for Guiana early this 
month, will no doubt look for ways of strengthening the 
more responsible elements in the community ; but, short 
of abandoning the principle of universal suffrage, there is 
little its members can do to stop the re-election of candidates 
of the People’s Progressive party if the people want it. The 
only real way of avoiding another crisis is for the Govern- 
ment and the Guianese who have thrown their lot in with 
it to show that they are in earnest in their efforts to improve 
conditions in the colony and for the United Democratic 
party to offer a basis for co-operation between the various 
races in the colony no less satisfactory than that of its 
opponents. 


. Conquering Tuberculosis 


HE Ministry of Health’s report (Cmd. 9009) on the state 
of the public health in 1952, together with the 
Registrar-General’s statistical review for the same year, 
should dispose of the contention that higher food prices 
would be quickly reflected in more deaths and diseases. The 
downward trend in the crude death rate for England and 
Wales, halted by the influenza epidemic of 1951, was 
resumed ; and infant mortality fell to a record low level and 
one which, for the first time, is below that of the United 
States. The figures for the whole country do, however, 
mask wide variations between the regions. Greater London, 
in spite of the fog of December, 1952, had the lowest death 
rates for the whole population and for infants, whereas the 
West Yorkshire conurbation had the highest death rate and 
Merseyside the highest infant mortality rate. 
The most striking improvement occurred in tubercu- 
losis. The fall in the number of deaths from respiratory 
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tuberculosis, shown on the accompanying chart, has 
accelerated rapidly in the last two years. As the Ministry 
points out, up to 1949 or 1950 the fall was no more than 
might have been expected from the prewar decline in 
deaths, interrupted by the war. But. in the last two years 
deaths have been far fewer than any reasonable projection 
of the long-term trend would have indicated. This sudden 
improvement may well be attributable to the remarkable 
development of chest surgery ; in tuberculosis, such surgery 
has been made much safer by the extension of chemotherapy 
to the disease in the last few years. 


TUBERCULOSIS 


thousands 


80 England and Wales 





The fall in deaths is not, of course, the whole story. 
Because it increases the number of tuberculous people in 
the community, it also increases the risk of infection. 
During and after the war, more new Cases of tuberculosis 
were in fact diagnosed. This rise, however, probably 
reflects the efforts of the clinics, helped by mass radio- 
graphy, to discover and isolate unsuspected cases, and in 
the last two years, the number of new cases has been stable. 
With over 300,000 notifications on the registers, there can 
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be no grounds for complacency. But the marked fall in 
deaths, the apparent stabilisation in the number of new 
cases and the improved methods of treating them are all 
sound reasons for hoping’ that the disease that has been the 
white man’s chief enemy for so Jong is at last being over- 
come. 


The End of Beria 


AST week Andrei Vyshinsky, the Soviet grand inquisitor 
z of the thirties, must have been watching contemptu- 
ously the performance of his successors. The Beria “ trial ” 
was but a pale shadow of the ghastly showpieces in which 
Vyshinsky was once the prosecutor. He was able to extract 
in public from the old Bolshevik leaders abject confessions 
in every lurid detail to extravagant charges. Now, it seems, 
it has proved impossible to raise even the edge of the 
curtain over the court proceedings that are said to have 
taken place. Indeed, the only parallel between the Beria 
case and its pre-war predecessors lies in the absurdity of 
the general indictments. That the late triumvir was a 
British agent is about as credible as the former accusations 
that the old Bolsheviks were in German or Japanese pay. 

The prosecution did not even try to fill its lurid tale with 
details ; a rather vague statement from the state prosecutor’s 
office about the sins of the Beria clique was followed last 
week by the announcement that the accused admitted their 
guilt and were shot. Though the victim was head of the 
dreaded security services, the “ hate Beria ” campaign has 
so far been but a faint echo of the mass hysteria whipped 
up against previous culprits. 

The contrast between the original Moscow trials and 
Beria’s swift and secret end calls for explanation. Vyshinsky 
had much the easier job, for Stalin brought his victims into 
the dock only when they had no fight left in them. 
Opposition had previously been utterly crushed over years 
and the grand guignol was staged only when Stalin reigned 
supreme. Beria’s opponents, on the other hand, could not 
afford cat and mouse tactics. They had to decapitate a 
hostile faction before it could rally forces for a counter- 
attack. Besides, Beria himself had rendered difficult the 
task of his prosecutors, for earlier this year it was officially 
announced that false confessions had been extracted under 
duress from the Jewish “ doctor-poisoners.” The memory 
of that scandal is too recent for public confessions to carry 
weight with the Soviet public. 


Return of the Vigilantes 


HAT light does this secret trial throw on the internal 

balance of forces and future Soviet policy? The 
composition of the tribunal confirms the view that the 
struggle going on in Russia is not a straightforward one 
between the Army and the MVD or the MVD and the 
Party. The three pillars of Soviet power were represented 
in the tribunal, because all three had its men in the anti- 
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Beria group. A marshal presided because the army probably 
played a decisive role in the fight. Many army men must 
have resented the Georgian’s interference with Great 
Russian nationalism ; many more must have seen here a 
golden opportunity to shake off the contro! of the security 
police. The “tough” security men were represented 
because they were fighting for their skins after Beria had 
started his campaign against police excesses. Party die- 
hards, finally, were alarmed by any monkeying with the 
established Stalinist fabric ; and it is significant that they 
were represented in this tribunal by Nikolai Shvernik, the 
former Soviet president who was removed from his job 
after Stalin’s death. 

All these groups were united in their attempt to put the 
clock back to where it stood on March 5th. These were the 
same men who had stood behind the vigilance campaign and 
its most notorious symptom—the frame-up of the Jewish 
doctors. In the hundred days of reform after Stalin’s death 
the “ plot” was denounced as a forgery and the security- 
men in charge branded as extortioners. Since Beria’s fall, 
however, these torturers and the Great Russian bullies in 
the outlying provinces have been staging a comeback. Their 
vindication was only thinly disguised in the indictment of 


‘Beria. The vigilantes have clearly returned. 


The vigilance campaign feeds on cold war and cannot 
prosper without it. Will Soviet foreign policy now abandon 
all the trimmings of its new look ? It has proved impossible 
to revive a Moscow trial in 1953. It may prove scarcely 
easier to harness and tame the forces which have been 
unleashed after Stalin’s death. The threefold slogan of 
peace, freedom and plenty was too popular to be dropped 
altogether. Thus the policy-makers in the Kremlin are 
labouring under two conflicting pressures. For purges and 
vigilance an icy climate is advisable. For the production of 
consumer goods and the development of lagging agriculture 
they need a détente. The dilemma, it would appear, has 
not yet been finally solved and the Beria affair probably 
marks only an episode in the post-Stalinist drama. 


Split at the Centre in Italy 


HE political crisis in Rome provides a vivid reminder 
that France has no monopoly of the weaknesses of 
democracy in Europe. The Italian people have been treated 
to the spectacle of a resounding quarrel between their 
Government and the majority party on which it is based. 
Signs of the Christian Democrats’ hostility to the Govern- 
ment have not been lacking lately ; the chief one was a 
resolution issued by the party executive on the eve of the 
recent state employees’ strike which implied that it did not 
support the Prime Minister, Signor Pella, in the dispute. 
But the quarrel between him and his party has been 
smouldering ever since he took office last August. 

The embers of trouble were there from the beginning, 
for Signor Pella formed his caretaker cabinet on the invi- 
tation of President Einaudi without first obtaining the 
blessing of the party chiefs. Since then he has alienated 


the left wing of the party by his relations with men of the 
right. Deserted by the three smaller parties of Signor De 
Gasperi’s former centre-left coalition, in any crucial vote 
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he has been forced to rely on the support of the 
Monarchists—a support more readily given because of his 
firm stand over Trieste and his obviously modified 
enthusiasm for a “European” foreign policy and the 
Atlantic ties. But it is not so much Signor Pella’s largely 
involuntary shift to the right that worries the Christian 
Democrat leaders as the failure of both Government and 
party to present a dynamic social and economic policy that 
could take the wind out of the Communists’ sails. Weakened 
by internal divisions and confused by their heterogeneous 
following, the Christian Democrats have had the initiative 
wrested from them by the Communists who have exploited 
their electoral success last June with vigour and skill. It 
is because they are anxious to recapture the left’s lead that 
the progressive Christian Democrats are hostile to Signor 
Pella. They are afraid of losing their trade union support 
by being identified too closely with a government leaning 
towards the right. 

The cabinet reshuffle now taking place in Rome will 
probably see Signor Pella through his present difficulties 
for his opponents are divided among themselves, and he is 
the only centre politician who can command a majority in 
Parliament. But the divisions, both within the Christian 
Democrat party and between it and the other moderate 
parties, continue to frustrate hopes of a strong centre gov- 
ernment. From this situation, only the extremists, especially 
on the left, will profit, 


German Illwill to Britain 


ow that the brief season of goodwill has passed, it is 
N opportune to point out that the attitude of the aver- 
age German towards the British is anything but friendly. 
The British soldier in the occupation army has no equal for 
behaviour, and officials do their best to smooth out troubles. 
But the fact remains that German suspicions and resentment 
are directed much more against the British than the 
Americans, whether it is a question of damage done by the 
occupation forces or the imprisonment of war criminals. The 
tone of German comment is becoming more truculent. A 
sign of the times is an article in the Westfalen Zeitung, 
a paper which supports the Christian Democratic party, 
on British delay in handing over requisitioned buildings. 
An end must be made, the writer said, to British 
“ oppression.” He went on : 

The British are accustomed to settling down comfortably 
in defeated countries. The average Briton is little impressed 
by the fact that Germany is not part of Africa or Asia. 
But in 1953 it is about time for the British Government to 
realise this. .. . What the Germans are thinking does matter 
for British politics. The Germans would no doubt be 
favourably impressed if the British decided to abandon 
colonial principles in housing their troops in West Germany 
in favour of traditional European customs. The Germans 
would then cease to pronounce the words “our Allies ” 
with that undertone of irony they habitually adopt at the 
sight of British soldiers. 


The crux of the argument is that 


Great Britain’s future existence depends on Germany’s 
active support of Europe. .. . The peace can be-won only by 
him who has Germany on his side. It is therefore plain 
logic to treat the Germans accordingly. 
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It is little use for officials in Germany to point out that 
the British have given up a large number of buildings and 
that, if they built new ones, the charge would go on the 
German budget ; or that German defence costs are very 
low, and that the last thing the public really wants is for 
the troops to leave. Nothing will shake the ingrained con- 
viction of many Germans that the British are simply theic 
traditional commercial rivals, who want at all costs to keep 
their country down. Trainloads of first-hand documentary 
evidence have not prevented even well-intentioned, other- 
wise intelligent men from believing that Britain declared 
war on Hitler for the sake of the export market. 

Such sheer nonsense is harder to combat than slight mis- 
takes, because its roots lie deeper. There is probably little 
that can or should be done against German prejudice, which 
will become more vocal in the days that lie ahead ; but it is 
at least wise to recognise its existence, 


Atlantic Strategists 


HE aloof and authoritative Standing Group—strategic 
planners for the whole Atlantic alliance and the 
masters of General Gruenther in Europe—have been 
coming in for some expert criticism since the last Nato 
meeting. No complaint is made about the quality of the 
men concerned, for they are able and experienced fighting 
officers. It is rather their failure to take fresh and indepen- 
dent views that is under scrutiny ; and it is likely that this 
failure is largely due to their methods of work and to their 
relationships with national governments. The matter is 
important because the Standing Group should be able to 
see Nato’s strategic problem steadily, and see it whole, by 
rising above the national points of view of its members. 
At present three high officers, representing the American, 
British and French chiefs of staff, constitute the Standing 
Group. Formally it is nothing but an executive group of 
the Military Committee of Nato, on which the chiefs of staff 
of all members are represented. This committee is for 
practical purposes useless, though its existence helps to 
maintain parity of esteem between the Big Three and their 
smaller allies. Practically, however, the Standing Group 
could and should be the master military brain behind Anglo- 
Franco-American plans all over the globe. For the task of 
defending Western Europe is bound up at every point with 
the military demands of Korea, Indo-China, Malaya, the 
Middle East and North Africa. If theregis ever to be an 
agreed global strategy, with a bold and accurate judgment 
of priorities, it is from the Standing Group that it must 
come. 

Unfortunately, however, the officers are too closely tied 
by instructions and appreciations from home, and sit too 
deeply in the shadow of the Pentagon. They have neither 
the materials nor the opportunities for forming judgments 
substantially different from those of the American and 
British chiefs of staff, which are strongly influenced by 
domestic political factors. The Standing Group needs 
opportunities to travel, consistent direction by one chair- 
man, and encouragement to challenge the thinking of 
national chiefs of staff. Otherwise the word “ standing 
group” will acquire a derogatory meaning it was never 
intended to have. 


Letters to the Editor 





Shortage of Scientists 


Sir—The White Paper on “Graduate 
Teachers of Mathematics and Science” 
is mainly concerned with the shortage 
of science teachers. Though it mentions 
the lowered quality of science teachers, 
this is not its immediate concern. How- 
ever, it is perhaps the most serious 
matter of all. Even at present, before the 
postwar bulge is felt, there is a great 
deficiency of teachers of adequate stan- 
dard, especially in physics and chemistry. 
Since inferior teaching is not only bad 
in itself but also discourages prospective 
students, this is bound to have the most 
serious consequences on the supply of 
scientists, and, because their education 
in the elementary phases is the same, 
also of technologists. 

In my opinion, the only way out of the 
difficulty is for the universities to expand 
their elementary classes and to take in 
suitable students at the age of 17 for a 
4-year course. This would involve an 
accelerated building programme for 
university science departments, but 
would not involve much increase in 
university staffs, since 4-year courses 
already exist in most universities and it 
would only be a question of expanding 
them. If the conclusion of the Advisory 
Council on Scientific Policy that “it is 
an essential condition of our survival that 
the number of trained scientists and 
technologists employed in _ industry 
should be greatly increased” is to be 
implemented within a reasonable time, 
there seems to be no other feasible 
solution.—Yours faithfully, 

H. W. B. SKINNER 
University of Liverpool 


Dividends and Taxes . 


Sm—Mr Roy Jenkins’s appeal for divi- 
dend restraint sounds sweetly reasonable. 
It is also highly disingenuous. First he 
confuses the argument by taking his 
dividend figures met. Thus part of his 
9 per cent rise is due to the fall in the 
standard rate of income-tax. This 
benefits holders of fixed-interest securi- 
tise just as much, and it may well have 
altered the distribution of spendable 
income slightly in favour of the rich. Mr 
Jenkins, however, does not choose to 
argue that the cut in income-tax should 
be restored ; the ordinary shareholder, 
already discriminated against by taxes 
on company profits and on dividends, is 
his sole target. 

Mr Jenkins then suggests that people 
like Mr Samuel and Mr Clore have been 
chiefly responsible for the tendency of 
dividends to rise, in spite of the 20 per 
cent tax, in a period when profits have 
been stable or even falling. This simple 


explanation lends an air of respectability 
to the threat that, if the tendency persists, 
the next Labour Government will tax 
company profits more severely. 

So, of course, they may. But what are 
the facts ? In many companies the pro- 
portion of profits distributed as dividends 
has till now been exceptionally low, and 
when the last Labour Government froze 
all dividends indiscriminately it was the 
companies which had _ previously 
exercised the most restraint that were the 
worst hit. The next one may well do 
the same again. Directors will look silly 
if they are caught the same way twice ; 
and in addition a section of the Labour 
Party seems to want to confiscate alto- 
gether the retained earnings which now 
belong to ordinary shareholders. Mr 
Clore or no Mr Clore, what are direc- 
tors to do in these circumstances ? In 
the interests of their shareholders, which 
they are supposed to serve, they have 
little option but to raise dividends and 
make bonus issues now, if their profits 
and assets permit. 

Mr Jenkins must be aware that Labour 
policies have done much to make the 
demand ffor higher dividends so 
impatient. Could he not go back a stage 
and explain just why the Labour Party 
is sO anxious to single out ordinary share- 
holders from all other capitalists for 
attack ? After all, their incomes would 
suffer most if we ever had a business 
recession again. Can they not be allowed 
to take the smooth with the rough ?— 
Yours faithfully, 


C. H. P. Girrorp 
London, NW3 


The Eisenhower Plan! 


Sm—Your article of December 19th on 
President Eisenhower’s proposals on 
atomic energy states: “Informed 
opinion is now generally agreed that no 
final solution to that problem [of 
atomic energy control] is possible this 
side of world government.” 

This is not, unfortunately, yet recog- 
nised widely enough. A recent inter- 
national conference in Copenhagen held 
to consider revision of the United 
Nations Charter proposed that ultimately 
the Charter should provide for complete, 
simultaneous, universal and enforceable 
disarmament, carried out by rapid 
Stages, and subject to supervision by UN 
inspectors and enforcement by UN 
police ; and that production of weapons 
of mass destruction should be prohi- 
bited, and atomic energy placed under 
UN control at all stages where it might 
be used to produce weapons. As an 
intermediate stage the conference 
recommended the immediate creation of 
a nucleus of a United Nations police 
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and, meanwhile, to make it a duty of UN 
members to place military units at the 
disposal of the Security Council. These 
proposals, of course, will undergo 
amendment between now and 1955, 
when the Charter automatically comes 
up for review. In the General 
Assembly’s Legal Committee recently, 
the British delegate voted in favour of 
resolutions proposing that preparatory 
work should begin on Charter revision. 
However, encouraging though this may 
be, since any amendments to the Charter 
require government sponsorship, there 
is obviously a need for Members of 
Parliament to be convinced that they 
would be expressing the wishes of the 
electorate if they gave their government 
a mandate for revision of the Charter. 


In this connection, it is not enough 
that “informed opinion” is convinced of 
the political nature of the problem of 
atomic energy control. I would, there- 
fore, venture to suggest that either the 
Government or organisations in Britain 
working on UN Charter revision would 
do well to consider the example set by 
the Netherlands, where there is a 
National Committee on Charter Re- 
vision consisting of representatives of 
government departments, parliament, 
the universities and voluntary organisa- 
tions. We should be happy to 
co-operate in establishing, or co- 
operating with, such a committee.— 
Yours faithfully, 

DouGLas ROBINSON 
Federal Union, WC2 


' Brass Helmets and 
Bureaucrats 


Str—May I submit the following notes 
by way of correction and addition to your 
article of December 19th ? 

Parity with the police on rates of pay 
never really existed in the Fire Service 
except in very special circumstances and 
was never accepted by the local authori- 
ties on the return of the service to their 
control in 1948. A rate of pay for the fire- 
man’s job, based on its responsibilities 
and independent of any other considera- 
tion, was established by the local authori- 
ties after arbitration in January, 1950. It 
is true that the firemen’s union never 
relished this position, but the Ross award 
of January, 1952, very definitely disposed 
of the claim to police parity in the follow- 
ing words: 


“The two services are doing different 
things and it is not profitable to attempt 
to weigh up their respective responsi- 
bilities or advantages. The proper way 
of deciding the remuneration of the Fire 
Service is not to relate it to police 
remuneration but to determine it on its 
own merits.” 


The “retained” men do not fare 
badly. They are not, of course, depen- 
dent for their living on their earnings 
from attendances at fires, their employers 
for the most part giving them paid time 
off when called out. Their fees were, at 
the instance of the local authorities, 
almost doubled in 1951 and there is no 
evidence to suggest that the present 
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rates do not provide a sufficient incen- 
tive for recruitment. 

The cost of the Fire Service is, of 
course, of very great concern to the local 
authorities. Whether it is defrayed from 
the Treasury or from local rates makes 
no matter. Your readers may be 
interested to know that this National 
Council, which represents the local 
authorities and representative organisa- 
tions of the members of their brigades, 
is investigating the possibility of reduc- 
ing costs by a more economic use of man- 
power.—Yours faithfully, 

E. O. BisHop 
National Foint Council for Local 
Authorities’ Fire Brigades in 
England and Wales 


Minor Setback in Sales 


Sir—Your review of the October retail 
trading figures on page 914 of your 
issue of December 19th showing an 
apparent increase of 6 per cent over last 
October, omits to mention the very 
important factor that in October of this 
year there were five Saturdays, as against 
four in October, 1952. 

In most shopping districts Saturday 
is by far the busiest day of the week 
and the Saturday’s trade can account 
for anything from 40 per cent to 75 per 
cent of the week’s sales. An extra Satur- 
day (at the expense, in this case, of a 
Wednesday) obviously boosts the 
month’s figures considerably. 

After allowing for this extra Satur- 
day’s trade (particularly as it came at 
the end of the month and: therefore 
nearer tHe Christmas spending week) 
the October figures must almost cer- 
tainly show a decline on October, 1952, 
instead of the reported increase. 

The true picture will only be gained 
when November’s figures are published 
and the two months can be taken 
together, as November lost the extra 
Saturday that October gained.—Yours 
faithfully, BERNARD BERG 
London, N.t 


EMI Out of the Groove? 


Str—In your issue dated December 19th 
under the above caption and in the last 
sentence, you state that critics “ may still 
wonder how far EMI’s business will 
be affected by the ending of the 
reciprocal arrangements for the sale of 
gramophone records between itself and 
the Radio Corporation of America.” 

I must point out that our reciprocal 
arrangements with RCA have not been 
changed so completely. All that Sir 
Alexander Aikman said in his speech was 
that certain modifications have been 
made in those arrangements affecting a 
number of our oversea and foreign sub- 
sidiary companies. It is only in the 
territories specified—and that did not 
include England—that the reciprocal 
arrangements will, in due course over a 
mutually agreed period, come to an end. 
—Yours faithfully, 

L. J. BRown 


Electric and Musical Industries, Ltd., 
Hayes, Middlesex 


Books & Publications 





War in the Desert 


AUSTRALIA IN THE WAR OF 1939-45: 
TO BENGHAZI, 

By Gavin Long. 

Angus and Robertson. 336 pages. 


i “The Grand Alliance,” Sir Winston 
Churchill described in somewhat, 
pained terms his tussle with the Aus- 
tralian Government over the relief of 
the Australian garrison in Tobruk, a 
process costly to the Navy and carried 
through only on the insistence of the 
War Cabinet at Canberra. The general 
editor of the official Australian history 
of the war has now, in this first volume 
dealing with the Army, expressed in 
forthright terms the view that if Sir 
Winston had not made a cardinal 
Strategic error by withdrawing forces 
from the desert for the Greek campaign, 
Tobruk need never have been invested 
and North Africa might have been 
cleared two years earlier than was the 
case. 

It is a well-worn controversy, but this 
book shows that it is an issue that bulks 
large in the minds of Australian military 
men—though both the Australian and 
New Zealand Governments concurred 
at the time in the despatch of the 
expeditionary force to Greece. “A 
glittering prize was thrown away,” says 
Mr Long. 

Possession of all Libya, air and naval 
bases opposite the narrow pass in the 
Mediterranean, the end of all danger of 
an advance on Egypt from the west sup- 
ported by German arms, the isolation: of 
French North Africa ; perhaps the revival 
of French resistance. 

To have abandoned these in order to 
embark on an expedition which was 
based from the outset on a military 
fallacy, on the failure of the Prime 
Minister’s military advisers to learn from 
the 1940 campaign in France the im- 
portance of control of the air, was 
undoubtedly a major blunder, from 
which many later disasters were to 
spring. 


Mr Long brushes aside Field-Marshal 
Wavell’s argument at the time that 
supply difficulties ruled out any advance 
on Tripoli at the end of the first desert 
campaign in February, 1940. The 
advisers who held this view were the 
same, he says, as those who had argued 
that an advance as far as Benghazi could 
not be sustained. 


This volume is, however, concerned 
only incidentally with strategy in the 
Middle East. It is mainly the story of 
Australia’s war preparations (or the lack 
of them) and of the battles of the 6th 
Australian Division in the Wavell cam- 
paign of 1940-41. It shows that the 





assaults on Bardia and Tobruk, which 
sealed the fate of the Italians, were not 
accomplished without bitter fighting, 
and that in this the I-tanks played a less 
significant role than has been believed. 
In the Bardia battle in particular, all 
the traditional dash and initiative of the 
Australian infantry were needed—and 
were forthcoming. 

Mr Long writes this history clearly, 
and without allowing his account to be 
stiffened with too-much detail. Yet he 
never quite recaptures the atmosphere 
of those extraordinary early days in the 
desert, or of these first great Australian 
volunteer formations who carried so 
vividly into history the attributes, in 
battle and out of it, of the Diggers of the 
earlier war. But perhaps that is a task 
for the novelist rather than the historian. 


Economic Disturbance 


READINGS IN BUSINESS CYCLES 
AND NATIONAL INCOME. 

Edited by Alvin H. Hansen and Richard V. 
Clemence. 


Allen and Unwin. 30s. 


HIS volume of “ Readings” inevit- 

ably challenges comparison with 
that compiled by Professor Haberler for 
the American Economic Association’s 
Blakiston Series and published in this 
country (also by Messrs. Allen and 
Unwin) in 1950. The current volume 
has a wider chronological advantage 
than this three-year interval would 
suggest, for the Blakiston “ Readings” 
originally appeared in 1944, and so cover 
neither the experience, nor the theoretical 
work, in which the postwar years have 
been particularly rich. It is noticeable 
that while the great miajority of the 
Blakiston essays date from the 1930s that 
decade is here represented by a bare half-. 
dozen entries. Business cycle theory 
appears, in fact, to have entered a new 
phase, detaching itself more and more 
completely from the statics of the 
savings-investment _ relation. Earlier 
work is not being superseded, but a 
different sector of the front has become 
active, with historical study, econo- 
metrics, and the theory of “ real ” fluctua- 
tions as part of the process of growth, 
displacing the monetary and credit. 
mechanism at the centre of attention. 

Professor Hansen and Mr Clemence 
have done a superlative editorial job. 
Eschewing a long preface, they attach 
to each selection a short biographical 
note that places the author and his 
theories in the general setting of develop- 
ment and controversy. This technique 
is most valuable in the substantial section 


588 pages. 
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of “Business Cycle Theories,” which 
affords a survey beginning with John 
Stuart Mills’s “ Tendency of Profits to a 
Minimum” (1848) and ending with 
Professor D. H. Robertson’s “ The Trade 
Cycle: An Academic View ” (1937). The 
finest achievement of editorial skill, how- 
ever, is the manner in which the selec- 
tions balance, reinforce, supplement and 
mutually illuminate one another. Thus 
converging reviews of Mr Harrod’s 
“"Fowards a Dynamic Economics,” by 
Professor McCord Wright, Mrs Joan 
Robinson, and Professor J. R. Hicks, 
buttress the “Essay in Dynamic 
Theory,” which was that book’s fore- 
runner; the essentials of Professor 
Hicks’s own “ Contribution to a Theory 
of the Trade Cycle” — itself fore- 
shadowed in his comments on Mr 
Harrod—are perspicaciously set out in a 
review by Mr A. D. Knox; Professor 
Tinbergen and Lord Keynes hammer out 
a debate in the Economic Journal; a 
committee of the American Economic 
Association reports on cycle policy and 
is criticised by Professor Arthur Smithies 
(who has earlier appeared as an historian 
of the great slump) ; an early statement 
of Professor Hansen’s own views on fiscal 
policy is summarised and vigorously 
blasted by Professor H. C. Simons—his 
victim heroically refraining from editorial 
rejoinder. The usual defect of 
“readings,” the scrappiness characteris- 
ing a mixed bag of samples however 
excellent, is thus avoided ; with all its 
range and variety the book has some- 
thing of the unity of a well-constructed 
original work. 


Cotton Town 


BOLTON SURVEY. (Published under 
the auspices of the Bolton branches of the 
Geographical and Historical Associations 
and Bolton Field Naturalists Society.) 
Edited by C. H. Saxelby. 140 pages. 
&s. 6d. 


B leer book arose from a suggestion at 
a joint meeting of the Bolton 
branches of the Geographical and 
Historical Associations two years ago. 
Though publication was an_after- 
thought, the idea was a happy one. It 
was originally intended that a brief out- 
line of the geography, history and natural 
history of Bolton and district should be 
put on record to help local school studies. 
Other societies, such as the Field 
Naturalists, also co-operated and the 
result is a compact survey of the past 
and present of a typical cotton town. 
What the book occasionally lacks in 
polish, it more than makes amends for 
by the obvious enthusiasm of its con- 
tributors. The short chapter on natural 
history is a mine of local lore. Who, for 
example, knew that moths and other 
insects, among the grime of industrial 
towns, have suited their colouring to the 
background and that the pale grey moth 
is virtually unknown in Bolton ? Or that 
the fox, which was once something of a 
rarity in these parts, has become almost 


a nuisance to poultry farmers in the area 
since the war ? 


In other directions the survey is not so 
successful. There are plenty of facts 
about present-day Bolton, but the general 
character of the town seems to escape the 
writers. In particular one would have 
liked to see a little more social back- 
ground. What really did happen to a 
typical cotton town during the recession 
of 1952 ? What scars has it left? Why, 
apart from the obvious shortage of 
houses are Bolton workers willing to 
travel up to twenty miles a day to work ? 
Why has Bolton got such an enviable 
accommodation record (its houses are 
much less crowded than those of similar 
industrial towns)? Why, in common 
with other Lancashire towns, are there so 
many shops ? And why, also in common 
with the Lancashire area as a whole, are 

*Bolton people so thrifty ? (There is no 
mention in the book of the Trustee 
Savings Bank movement, which has 
always had such a strong hold on this 
area.) 

These are not serious criticisms of the 
book. The preface indeed makes it clear 
that the survey is to be “selective and 
suggestive, but does not attempt to be 
exhaustive.” Its main aim is_ to 
encourage further research into local life, 
and to incorporate the results in sub- 


sequent editions. There is certainly 
plenty of material waiting to . be 
assimilated. 


The New Orthodoxies 


THE CREATIVE ELEMENT. 
By Stephen Spender. 


Hamish Hamilton. 199 pages. 15s. 


LITTLE girl, in one‘ of Sir Max 

Beerbohm’s cartoons, looks up at 
Matthew Arnold and asks him “Why, 
Uncle Matthew, oh why will you not 
be wholly serious?” There is some- 
thing of the little girl in Mr Spendet. 
As a poet and an autobiographer his 
wide-eyed, almost naif, sincerity is his 
great strength ; but for the subtle art of 
literary criticism a more brittle quality 
of analysis is needed. He is constantly 
preoccupied by his own problems and 
tends too much to measure others by 
his own yardstick. Essentially his 
“ problem ” is the old one of the relation 
between the artist and society. An 
author is “ serious ” when he is occupied 
in building something new, durable and 
real out of a disintegrating world; to 
call him frivolous is to use a very bad 
word indeed. 

The essays in this volume are about 
the group of writers that can loosely be 
clubbed together as the “ modern move- 
ment,” though some of them—Matthew 
Arnold, for example, or Henry James— 
would be rather shocked at the company 
they are keeping. They are linked to- 
gether by the common predicament 
forced upon them by the age in which 
they lived. The modern world of Mr 
Spender’s thesis is essentially decaying 
and materialistic and_ self-obstructive. 
The writer first lashes out with his 
tongue against the crumbling structure, 
then in disgust tries to pull the pillars 
of the temple about his ears, or walks 
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off into the desert to build a new world 
out of the realities of his own imagina- 
tion. This is the movement to which 
Mr Spender spiritually belongs and he 
is at his best when interpreting the 
forces which drove writers like Yeats 
or Joyce into the wilderness of their 
almost incomprehensible mythologies. 

But he is not so happy when he comes 
up from anatomising the past into the 
postwar air. He feels that modern 
literature has gone off on the wrong 
tack by returning to the orthodoxies and 
religions of the past, without answering 
the questions which forced the pioneers 
of the modern movement to reject these 
orthodoxies. What he does not stop to 
ask is whether the questions posed were 
the right sort of questions. The truth 
is that writers have simply got bored by 
the debate about whether or not the 
modern world is or is not disintegrating 
and unreal. They are beginning to write 
again about what interests them ; and to 
condemn them for this reason as 
frivolous and lacking in a true serious- 
ness is surely irrelevant. 


Study of a Slum 


THE DEPRIVED AND THE PRIVI- 
LEGED. 

By B. M. Spinley. 

Routledge and Kegan Paul. 208 pages. 18s. 


ee a complex society such as modern 
England, the diversity of upbringing, 
customs and social class is so great that 
a national character and national charac- 
teristics are difficult to discern: far more 
difficult than in the South Sea Islands, 
the traditional field of anthropology. In 
such a complex society, it is more re- 
warding to study smaller groups, which 
may well show. sufficient homogeneity 
for valid gefieralisations, contrasts and 
comparisons to be made. 

This is what Miss Spinley has done. 
She contrasts the upbringing, environ- 
ment, training, and customs of a group 
of slum children and adolescents with 
those of a small group of young 
men and ‘women who had been 
educated at public schools, and she com- 
pares their personalities. To obtain her 
information about the slum area she 
attached herself for a year to a “ settle- 
ment,” attended the clubs in the area, 
and kept her eyes open. She also inter- 
viewed all the social workers in the dis- 
trict. The impressions she gained are 
clearly set down and summarised in 
rather more than a hundred headed para- 
graphs—a vivid and terrifying document. 
She builds up a horribly complete pic- 
ture of the life of a slum child from birth 
to manhood. ~Her account should make 
it easier for others to grasp what it means 
to be brought up in such an environment. 

The information about the contrasting 
group of privileged people is based solely 
on forty-two replies to a postal question- 
naire (half of those sent out), supple- 
mented by the results of the Rorschach 
ink-blot test carried out on 30 school 
boys and 30 school girls. Her conclu- 


sions are reassuring, but it is very doubt- 
ful whether any generalisations should 
be made from such a small sample. 
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And why not... with bright sunshine to 
raise your spirits, new scenes and new 

experiences to beguile you and no currency 
restrictions to water down your enjoyment. 
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With a Monroe adding-calculator 
the most complicated calculations 
are as easy as a five-finger exercise 
—and among the wide range of 
Monroe models there is one 
exactly suited to the volume and 
variety of your requirements. 


. . the answer, of course, is a 
Monroe. 


MONRO CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY LIMITED 
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Cultural anthropologists have joined 
Freudian psychologists in asserting that 
the pre-eminent influences moulding 
personality are those environmental ones, 
both physical and emotional, at work in 
the first five years of life. Miss Spinley, 
to judge from her approach to the sub- 
ject and from the questions she asks, 
Jargely agrees. Heredity as a determinant 
of personality is entirely ignored. Nor 
is her slum group so constant and homo- 
geneous as she would seem to assume. 
It is a restless, shifting population. As 
one social worker put it, “ The Irish land 
here, and while the respectable soon 
move away the ignorant and shiftless 
stay.” The book has value, therefore, 
not as a contribution to aetiology but as 
a masterly description of very poor social 
conditions. 


Weltschmerz ? 


WORLD HISTORY. 
By J. C. Revill. 
Longmans. 760 pages. 30s. 


EADERS of this book need not fear 
that they will suddenly run into 
the ghosts of Spengler or that later 
H. G. Wells, of whose “Outline” 
someone is reported to have said “ Die 
Wellsgeschichte ist das Weltgericht.” Mr 
Revill confronts us with no Toynbeean 
challenge—his “not to reason why”; 
and the “writers, public speakers and 
teachers,” not to mention “the serious 
readers ” for whom this book is written, 
must be satisfied with a post hoc, propter 
hoc sequence of events. 

Nevertheless, they may sometimes 
wonder whether great men are merely 
accidents or how much of the world’s 
complicated and crowded story can be 
interpreted economically or must be 
interpreted catastrophically ; and 
whether political theories produce 
actions, or merely seek to justify them. 
But they will not find the necessary 
clues in the narrative, nor enough 
guidance in the bibliographical section. 
Yet, surely an author of “a_ broad 
survey” to point a student “ towards 
further reading” should show a lively 
awareness of such questions even if they 
cannot be answered. 

One misses the intellectual boldness 
and the stimulating style of H. A. L. 
Fisher’s “History of Europe ”—which 
managed to find living-room - for 
Machiavelli and Rousseau, who are only 
just noticed in a few non-committal 
sentences by Mr Revill. And it is dis- 
appointing to look in vain for the 
political thought of Plato and Aristotle 
in the chapter on Greece and Rome; 
and insufficient consolation to discover 
them just recognisable in the Middle 
Ages. It is impossible to appreciate the 
diabolical success of Mussolini and 
Hitler unless the combined effects of the 
political theories bequeathed by Luther- 
anism, the Leviathan, the Social 
Contract, and the Napoleonic dictator- 
ships are appreciated. Marx does not 
appear to be included ; and Communism 
and Communist are merely adjectival 
allusions. 

But if less than justice is done to the 
world’s most dynamic political thinkers, 


too much is done to lesser men. Locke 
is not even in the index, and Burke is 
dismissed as “an able publicist and 
orator”; but George III is credited 
with all the old political wickednesses 
from which one thought recent research 
had absolved him. And is it not rather 
insular to devote nearly three pages of 
“World History” to the intrigues of 
Charles II, Shaftesbury, and Danby ; 
and almost as many to the more respect- 
able, but scarcely earth-shaking, bicker- 
ing of Disraeli and Mr Gladstone? A 
large canvas is needed for a world 
history, but so is a ruthless selection of 
the subjects to be put on it. 

In these days, a book of this type is 
bound to attract the hopeful purchaser 
who cannot buy or house a number of 
specialist volumes and, consequently, 
has to borrow them from a library, but 
who also likes to own something compre- 
hensive. It is therefore suggested that, 
if a second edition is projected, advisory 
bibliographical notes should be appended 
to the summary chapters ; and that the 
somewhat haphazard list of books in 
the Appendix might then be omitted. 


Catching Carp 
DROP ME A LINE. 
By Maurice Ingham and Richard Walker. 


Douglas Saunders in association with 
MacGibbon and Kee. 295 pages. 18s. 


HERE are certain types of fishing in 

which the angler derives part of 
his pleasure from making things difficult 
for himself. To that group carp fishing 
conspicuously does not belong. In the 
end, no doubt, it is less difficult than 
many would make it out to be. But only 
thoroughness in both preparation and 
execution will enable a man ta catch 
large carp. And since carp have some 
claims to be considered the hardest 
fighting of all fresh-water fish pound for 
pound—and their pounds can { be 
numerous—they are indubitably worth 
catching. They will not be caught by 
those who seek them armed with no 
more than a vague impression that early 
morning and parboiled new potatoes «re 
a good combination. They will probably 
be caught, given the opportunity to fish 
the right water at the right time, by 
those who read and act upon this 
correspondence between Mr 
Ingham and Mr Richard Walker. 

Not that their letters to one another 
deal exclusively with carp. There is 
very little of angling interest about 
which one or other has not something 
to say, from making rods and tying flies 
to the stocking of a lake or the art of 
throwing the “curve.” But it was an 
article by Mr Richard Walker on the 
subject of carp fishing which touched off 
the correspondence. The pursuit of the 
carp is its main recurrent theme. And 
nothing that bears on this is omitted. 
The reader should emerge knowing how 
to begin by building a rod suitable for 
catching a big carp, and how to end by 
transporting it to another water—or, 
alternatively, stuffing it—when caught. 
Moreover, these two correspondents are 
emphatically people who catch these 
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fish. The carp get bigger and bigger 
as the year covered by the correspond- 
ence advances, till in due course Mr 
Ingham gets his 17-pounder.and Mr 
Walker loses his fabulous and often- 
watched favourite “ Pickle Barrel” only 
because he refuses to use gaff instead of 
inadequate landing net. They went on 
getting bigger after the correspondence 
ended, and now Mr Walker’s record- 
breaking carp of 44 Ib testifies to his 
determination not only to catch them 
but to bring them back alive by display- 
ing its aldermanic bulk and dignity in 
the aquarium at the London Zoo. 


Rice Handbook 


RICE. 
By D. H. Grist. 
Longmans.’ 331 pages. 35s. 


Sf Stee author has compressed a life- 
time’s study of rice into a remark- 
ably compact space giving what is in 
effect a rice handbook. Mr Grist draws 
on a large bibliography ; in some ways 
this is a pity as one would have hiked 
to have read more of his own opinions. 

Much of the book is necé¢ssarily 
technical, the story of rice being built 
up logically through all its stages from 
climates and soils down to processing 
and methods of cooking. The whole up 
to Chapter XV is well balanced and in 
perspective. Excellent photographs and 
diagrams explain the text, making it in 
the main quite readable for the layman. 
One gets the impression, however, that 
the book was written some time back : 
in these enlightened days there are no 
Asiatics, only Asians, and it somehow 


_ shocks one to read the name Chosen in 


print again. : 

The last two chapters do not add to 
the work. They give all too brief a 
sketch of the economic side of the rice 
problem that is exercising the United 
Nations organisations. Mr _ Grist 
evidently accepts a serious shortage of 
rice in Asia as a fact ; indeed to remedy 
this is the theme of the book. The point 
is at least debatable as many would con- 
sider rice a buyer’s market now. In the 
long run, however, rice production, as 
the author says, cannot hope to keep pace 
with the present population trends in 
Asia ; the problem is one of birth control. 
Nevertheless, one is amazed to read of 
the ingenuity of the machines used to 
strip the nutriment from rice, reducing it 
to a highly polished piece of starch, and 
then to note the similar ingenuity 
employed in putting the vitamins back. 
Asian habit appears to be proof against 
Western advice. 

Mr Grist admits the inaccuracy of 
Asian food statistics. The initial data 
are in many cases suspect, and when 
these figures are multiplied into world 
tables and have become tinged with 
politics and propaganda in the process, 
they can lead to false conclusions indeed. 
The rice problem is over 90 per cent 
Asian ; the real experts are those millions 
of human beings who have inherited 
green fingers down the centuries. It is 
. buy that they cannot read Mr Grist’s 
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Heart and lungs of a Napier Turbo-Blower—the 
exhaust-driven supercharger which doubles the power of 
diesel engines, cutting capital and running costs in ships, 
locomotives and power-houses. 

Every new Napier design springs from 150 years of 


fine engineering experience. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London, 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London, 





Getting Busy 


Chicago, Illinois 

HEN Senator McCarthy recently listed the nifost 
V V important issues for the next session of Congress in 
order of priority, he put “Communists in government ” 
in second place, with unusual modesty but proper regard 
for his constituents in Wisconsin’s dairyland. For at the 
top of the list he put a new policy for agriculture. This 
was also one of the main topics at President Eisenhower’s 
three-day conference with the Republican leaders in Con- 
gress. But here as in so 
many other fields the 
Republicans are being 
caught in the “time- 
squeeze ” inherent in the 
American political sys- 
tem. The time was not 
ripe for the Administra- 
tion to produce its new 
farm policy in the last 
session of Congress be- 
cause it wanted first to 
gather all facts and hear 
all views. Now that the 
answers from the various 
inquiries are coming 
back muffled and con- 
flicting, the new session 
may well seem to Con- 
gressmen who have to 
seek re-election next 
November like an unripe 
time both for writing 
new policy themselves 
and for selling it-to their 
constituents. 

This is not to say that 
the basic demands of the 
farmers are unclear. 
They feel that they 
have a right to the same 
Share in the expanding American economy as they had 
when times were “normal” ; for practical. purposes their 
conception of normality is, not surprisingly, the short 
period, from 1910 to 1914, of unprecedented prosperity 
on the farm. While as devoted as any American to private 
enterprise as a way of life, they see no reason why their 
individualism should be more rugged than that of anyone 
else, particularly than that of people in industry, whether 
on the managerial or trade union side. 


FARMERS PRICES 
1910-14 = 100 
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on the Farm 


As a result they have become accustomed to accepting 
controls on their production by the federal government in 
return for measures to support their prices. The solitary 
individualist who proclaimed to his fellow delegates at the 
recent convention in Chicago of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, by far the largest organisation of farmers in the 
country, that he had no intention of complying with the 
acreage allotments that he had been given and that he 
did not care who knew it was greeted with friendly laughs 
but no rousing cheer. 
Acreage controls and 
loans on the security of 
crops from the Com- 
modity Credit Corpora- 
tion, which permit the 
farmer not merely to 
withhold his harvest 
from the market in the 
moment of glut, but to 
disembarrass himself of 
his surplus altogether by 
not redeeming the loan, 
have become part of the 
countryside’s conserva- 
tive tradition. 

Nothing done next 
year, then, is likely to 
change the underlying 
philosophy of farm price 
supports which was 
worked out as an answer 
to the depression of the 
nineteen - thirties. In 
practice the system is one 
of commodity loans, 
accompanied by outright — 
purchases, and of acreage 
allotments intended to 
relate production of 
the various crops to 
the estimated demand for them. The original purpose 
of the system was to guarantee adequate incomes to 
adequately efficient farmers by ensuring that over a period 
the prices of major farm commodities did not fall below 
a fixed percentage of “ parity.” The parity price of, say, 
a bushel of wheat is the sum which enables a farmer to 
buy the same amount of goods today as he would have 
been able to buy with the sum paid for a bushel of wheat 
in those nostalgically remembered years of 1910 to 1914. 
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Where the system went wrong was largely in the measures 
taken to stimulate farm output in the war years. Then 
a price equal to 90 per cent of parity was guaranteed for 
the six basic crops—wheat, cotton, tobacco, maize, rice 
and peanuts—until two years after the official end of the 
war, and a number of other commodities, many of them 
perishable, were also brought into the system. As a result 
it stiffened into rigidity and since then proposals for reform 
have aimed at regaining some contact with the changing 
pattern of demand. An attempt to do this was made in 
the Agricultural Act of 1948, but today most of the objec- 
tionable features still remain in the law. 


* 


For in 1948 the Republican Congress nearly failed to 
pass any agricultural legislation at all, because of the long- 
fought disagreement between Senator Aiken of Vermont 
and Representative Hope of Kansas, then as now the lead- 
ing Republican farm spokesmen in Congress. The Senate 
approved a modernised parity formula based on prices in 
the last ten years and a sliding scale of price supports, while 
the House of Representatives insisted on guaranteeing 90 
per cent of parity for basic crops for another eighteen 
months. An Act was only agreed by placing the two 
opposite proposals end to end. The go per cent supports 
were continued for eighteen months and the more flexible 
system, which would have meant lower price supports, was 
supposed to come into force after that. But the success 
of the Democrats at the polls, particularly in farming areas, 
later that year was followed by successive postponements 
of the change-over, except for certain minor provisions. 
As could have been foreseen, farmers have as a result gone 
ahead with producing basic crops that fill the CCC’s storage 
bins to overflowing. The highly supported prices are not 
competitive in international markets and this, coupled with 
the dollar shortage, has cut exports to the bone just when 
they are most needed. Production controls hardly provide 
an answer, for they will almost certainly be followed by 
surpluses of other crops, mainly feed grains, grown on acres 
diverted from basic commodities. 

Ironically enough the Secretary of Agriculture’s best 
chance of obtaining the flexible system of price supports 
that he sincerely desires would be for this Congress to take 
no action at all, which would bring Senator Aiken’s half 
of the 1948 Act automatically into effect in January, 1955. 
On the other hand, it is this which makes it certain that 
Congress will insist on some action during the coming 
sesfion. Farmers’ net incomes have fallen from the peaks 
they reached during the Korean war and every representa- 
tive from a farming district will want to make it clear to 
his constituents that he is not acquiescing in a change 
which would lower their incomes still further. Only by 
taking the initiative can the Secretary, Mr Benson, hope 
to ensure that flexibility is not completely lost in the process. 

Mr Benson’s proposals have by now reached a fairly 
advanced stage of preparation ; it seems that their main 
feature will be an attempt to treat the leading commodities 
individually while bringing the parity formula up to date. 
For example, cotton may be allowed to retain its high 
and rigid price support, while there is pressure for a 
two-price system for wheat, with the farmer getting a 
high support price for sales on the home market and the 
world price for any surplus sold abroad. ee 

Even if Mr Benson has decided what he wants, it Is 
not certain that the President and his advisers agree that 
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these proposals are the political as well as the economic 
answer to the farm problem. Even less is it certain that 
Congress will agree to whatever legislation is finally 
requested, probably in a series of Bills ; this is especially 
so since the complete lack of uniformity in the proposals, 
at least as outlined at present, would involve more, and 
more complicated, arguments than Congress will want to 
find time for in the coming session. 

The temptation to leave well alone, by extending Mr 
Hope’s part of the 1948 Act for another year, will be all 
the greater since the farmer himself has not obliged by 
speaking out distinctly for a single policy which nobody can 
lose by supporting. He has been canvassed for his views 
as never before, but conscientious delegates at the Farm 
Bureau Federation’s convention in Chicago’s vast opera 
house were often at a loss to interpret the mass of obscure 
and inconsistent proposals that had been put forward by 
local bureaus. 

The federation’s president, Mr Allan Kline, has through- 
out been inflexibly on the side of flexible supports and he 
was re-elected without opposition. But, however con-. 
vincing his views may sound to farm bureau delegates— 
and by no means all of them are in full agreement with 
him—they are, after all, the more articulate and pro- 
gressive farmers. A good politician up for re-election will 
remember that the inarticulate and unprogressive also have 
votes, and that there are others besides farmers who are 


dependent for their livelihoods on the maintenance of farm 
incomes. 


McCarran’s Nevada 
FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN RENO 


OTORISTS driving west across the American conti- 

nent during the war may recall having seen state 
highway signposts reading: “ Speed limit 35 mph by order 
of the US Government.” But once across the Utah-Nevada 
border, the signposts said: “The US Government has 
requested that motorists restrict speed to 35 mph to con- 
serve rubber and gasoline. The State of Nevada has no 
speed limit on the open highway.” Individualism thrives 
nowhere better than in Nevada—a state larger than the 
United Kingdom with fewer people than Swansea. 

The fact that much of Nevada is desert is one reason 
why the sixth largest state in the Union ranks last in popula- 
tion. Another reason is said to be that the politicians want 
to keep it that way on the theory that it will be easier to 
control. The discovery that made Nevada famous, and 
accounted for most of a tenfold increase in the population in 
twenty years, was that of the Comstock Lode in 1859, with 
its fabulous silver deposits. But Nevada’s population, at 
160,000, is today little more than double what it was 
in 1880. This is a reflection, in some degree, of the boom- 
and-bust nature of its mining activities. During the war 
people were brought into the state to work in a magnesium 
plant and later at permanent atomic energy installations . 
near Boulder Dam. But outside the Reno area in the north 
and Las Vegas in the south much of Nevada still resembles 
the “ parched and dismal desert ” Lord Bryce described in 
his penetrating study of the American Commonwealth more 
than sixty years ago. Nearly 85 per cent of the land of 
INevada belongs to the federal government, and is suitable 
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only for leasing to grazing or mining interests. There are 
only three inhabitants for every square mile or, as Governor 
Russell likes to tell strangers, one and a half square persons 
for every square mile. 

Tourism is officially 
listed as the leading 
industry, but unques- 
tionably it owes a 
great deal to public 
gambling, which has 
become the fifth 
largest industry since 
betting became legal 
in 1931, and to the 
divorce business, 
which is conserva- 
tively listed tenth 
among the sources of 
income. Both help 
to maintain hotels, 
restaurants, motor 
courts, night clubs 
and dude ranches. 

Nevada’s attitude towards gambling is further evidence 
of its native brand of individualism. Since it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to suppress the desire to gamble, Nevada 
decided to legalise it under state control and at the same 
time to increase state and local revenues by licensing gamb- 
ling devices. The result has been to make the state some- 
thing of a tax haven for the wealthy. Nevada has no state 
income tax, no retail sales tax and no state inheritance tax, 
thanks to legal gambling. In addition to its 2 per cent tax 
on gross winnings, the state levies an annual tax of $1,000 
on each table or device over ten except slot machines. Local 
communities, however, tax slot machines as much as $120 
a year each, while the federal tax on slot machines is $250. 
This year’s total play is expected to exceed $500 million. 

Las Vegas, with a population of 24,000, took in $122 
million from tourists last year. Roughly §0 cents out of 
every dollar of this sum went for whisky and gambling. 
Consumption of liquor in Las Vegas, according to the 
Chamber of Commerce, 1s 208 per cent above the national 
average. Last year the city’s 5,000,000 tourists spent, on 
an average, $2 each for spirits. 
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If other states were to legalise gambling, or if there were 
a major business collapse, Las Vegas and Reno might soon 
resemble Virginia City and other famous Ghost Towns of 
the old mining days. But inside the state, at least, steps 
can be taken to discourage any new and independent politi- 
cal force which might disturb Nevada’s basic, if unconven- 
tional, industries and the highly convenient tax system 
which they make possible. Nevada’s supreme, unseen 
bosses are said to be a group of millionaire land speculators 
led by Mr Norman Biltz, who owns about half the land in 
the state which is not in the possession of the federal 
government or out-of-state corporations. Mr E. L. Cord, a 
retired automobile maker, and Mr Stanley Dollar are 
generally linked to this group. 

It was Mr Dollar who won $7 million from the federal 
government for an out-of-court settlement of claims arising 
from the government’s foreclosure of a mortgage on the 
Dollar Steamship Line. Mr Dollar’s suit seemed to be 
getting nowhere, until a new Attorney-General was 
appointed and had to secure Senate confirmation. Then 
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the dispute was settled overnight, and the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, of which Senator McCarran of Nevada is chairman, 
proceeded to approve the appointment, which had }.en 4 
hanging fire. a 


* 


Nevada has been traditionally Democratic ever since ‘he 
days of William Jennings Bryan and free silver, but ‘he 
voters have tended to become apathetic in a state too long 
bossed by a bi-partisan coalition of millionaire refugees 7 
from taxation. Under the Nevada system, the State Tax | 
Board is headed by the Governor. The board has the | 
licensing power over gambling and.thus the means ‘o 
perpetuate the party in office is available to the coalition. |: 
can exert enormous pressure on licensees for political 
contributions or throttle its opponents through punitive ‘ 
assessments. The system has looked unbeatable. q 

But last year the McCarran machine came close to being 4 
overthrown. After eight months of campaigning from a 4 
caravan, an independent Democrat, Mr Thomas Mechling. a ’ 
young newspaperman, defeated the Senator’s candidate, Mr 4 
Bible, and won the right to run against Senator Malone, a ; 
Republican, who was seeking re-election. This was the 
first time anyone had defied Senator McCarran’s one-man 
rule of the Democratic party in Nevada. In Novembe: 
Senator Malone won, but by less than 3,000 votes, although 
he was swept along by the Eisenhower landslide and 
although Senator McCarran openly forsook his own party to 
help him. Had Mr Mechling won, the Democrats would 
have retained their majority in the Senate, and Mr McCarran 
would still be chairman of the Senate Judiciary Committee. 
But control of the US Senate would be meaningless to 
Nevada machine Democrats without control of Nevada. 

Mr Mechling’s supporters, who call themselves the “ Rea! 
Democrats,” are determined to exploit their rebuff to 
Senator McCarran and the moral victory they achieved 
when Mr Mechling ran 20,000 votes ahead of the party’s 
national leader, Mr Adlai Stevenson, in Nevada. M: 
Mechling himself has remained in the state and is working 
as a radio news analyst, a useful means of making himselt 
heard in a state where the press is largely subservient to the 
McCarran machine. 

The exception, and a notable one, is the Las Vegas Sun, 
whose editor, Mr Hank Greenspun, is an Eisenhower 
Republican and an outspoken critic of the reactionaries in 
both parties. He literally chased Senator McCarthy off a 
public platform in Las Vegas, and obtained some $90,000 
in damages from a group of gambling resort owners who, 
he alleged, had organised an advertising boycott against the 
Sun at Senator McCarran’s bidding. 

The “Real Democrats” will need Mr Greenspun’s 
support if they are to take control of the party away from 
the McCarran machine at the party convention in February, 
and nominate their own candidates for the election in 
November. Their plan is to send Mr Mechling to Congress 
in 1954, so that he will be free, in 1956, to run for Senator 
McCarran’s seat. That presumably would put an end not 
only to Mr McCarran’s dictatorship over Nevada but also 
to his highly reactionary influence on national affairs of 
such importance as immigration. But the Senator is a wily 
and experienced foe, and during this Congressional recess 


he has been stumping Nevada as though his term expired 
in twelve months, not three years. 
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American Notes 





Bi-partisan Tight-rope 


- HE Democratic leaders whom the President, in an unpre- 
cedented gesture of conciliation, has invited to see his 
State of the Union message before it goes to Congress have 
accepted promptly. But the less conservative Democrats 
who were not invited have reacted somewhat sourly. They 
are conscious of having been given precious little credit for 
their support of the President in the last session. Yet 
apparently they are expected to act as a rescue squad again 
if the President’s efforts to weld a united Republican front 
fail. In these circumstances, they consider they might have 
been consulted earlier; and before the programme was fixed. 
As it stands, it is apparently short and a$ uncontroversial 
as possible in the hope—which seems remote—that in the 
main it will be carried by Republican votes. 

It is a classic reproach of the American opposition that, 
in Senator Vandenberg’s words, it is brought in on the 
crash-landings and never on the take-offs. A more justifiable 
complaint is that while the Democrats are being asked to 
be co-operative in Washington, they continue to be sniped 
at from the rear, and not only by such guerillas as Senator 
McCarthy, but by responsible leaders such as Governor 
Dewey. The Governor is rumoured to believe that he 
may have to save the Republican party from Senator 
McCarthy in 1956; it seems the only possible excuse for 
his statement that “ the words Truman and Democrat mean 
diplomatic failure, military failure, death and tragedy.” 

The exasperation of the southern Democrats will not 
be lessened by the news that the road to statehood for 
Hawaii has finally been cleared, although it is Senator Long 
of Louisiana who is responsible. The Senator has decided 
not to insist that if Republican Hawaii is admitted, tradi- 
tionally Democratic Alaska must come too. This means 
that there will now be an 8-7 vote in committee for the 
Hawaii Bill, and presumably a speedy passage in the Senate. 
The House voted to admit Hawaii last year. The Repub- 
licans are naturally jubilant at the prospect of two new 
Republican Senators next January ; because of the death of 
Senator Taft they are actually in a minority in the Senate 
at present. The South, however, views with alarm any 
enlargement of the Senate, which might make it easier to 
impose limitations on debate and force Negro Rights Bills 
through, even though the President has promised that he 
will sponsor none. 





Better Look at Recession 


HIS week’s televised discussion between Senator 
Douglas of Illinois, the Democrat who is Congress’s 
accepted economic expert, and Dr Gabriel Hauge, President ~ 
Eisenhower’s economic assistant, dramatised for the general 
public a debate which has been occupying business and 
financial circles all through the autumn. Mr Douglas, with 
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disturbing statistical support, argued that a real economic 
recession is already under way, while to Dr Hauge the 
country is only “ coming down from an overtime economy ” 
to a level of economic activity that is still satisfactorily high. 
The audience for this broadcast was composed of some of 
the 300 economists and statisticians who had gathered in 
Washington for their annual conventions, They struck a 
balance and decided that an “ orthodox recession” was to 
be expected in 1954, of about the depth of 1949’s inventory 
adjustment. That adjustment was not in fact as bad as 
it seemed at the time, according to the Federal Reserve 
Board’s revised index of industrial production, published 
just in time for the meetings ;.1953’s decline, on the other 
hand, looks much the same on both old and new indices. 
This measure of the physical output of factories and 
mines is the most widely quoted of America’s many 
Statistical offerings. The new version makes much better 
allowance, in its seasonal adjustments, for the growing 
postwar industrial habit of closing down for summer holi- 
days. This is one reason why it declines less sharply than 
did the old index in 1949. Another is that it assesses the 
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output of more industries directly. The old index, for 
example, used textile production as a guide to clothing 
output ; the new measures clothing separately and_ finds 
that in 1949 it did not fall off as sharply as did textile 
manufacturing. Another indirect and not always satis- 
factory, but quick, way of assessing activity in individual 
industries, by man hours worked instead of by actual out- 
put, is still used for about half the series in the new index, 
But these and other monthly figures are now. to be corrected 
each year on the basis of more reliable annual estimates. 
Far more products are covered in the new index than in 
the old—17§ instead of about 1oo—and fast-growing 
industries, such as chemicals and electrical machinery, are 
given greater weight. As a result the index is a more 
accurate and up-to-date reflection of the nation’s industrial 
activity. 

Such differences are, in fact, of much greater importance 
than the more obvious change in the index: like most other 
economic indices, it is now on a 1947-49 base, instead of 
a 1937-39 one. This means that it is hovering around 139 
instead of 230 and that a change of one point in the new 
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is roughly equivalent to two points in the old. In the 
accompanying chart the old index has been put on to a 
1947-49 base in order to facilitate comparison. The new 
index shows not only that industrial production has had 
smaller shor:-term fluctuations than had been thought, but 
also that it mas grown faster and reached greater heights ; 
by the end of 1952 the new index broke through 1943's 


wartime record, which the old index never managed to 
reach. Even allowing for the growing productive capacity 


of the country, the new index illustrates even more clearly 


than the old how far there is still to fall before Senator 


Douglas’s depression is reached. 


More Haste, Less Speed at the Docks 


N its anxiety to avoid another strike on the New York 
| waterfront, the National Labour Relations Board seems 
to have put the cart before the horse. Under pressure from 
ship owners, it insisted that the New York dockers vote 
last week to decide whether they were to be represented 
by the corrupt and crime-infested International Longshore- 
men’s Union, ousted by the American Federation of Labour 
last autumn, or by the AFL’s new substitute union. A 
choice was needed in order that one of the two might be 
certified as the bargaining agent for the men in the negotia- 
tions for a new wage contract to replace the one that expired 
at the end of September. Since then a strike has been 
prevented only by a court injunction under the Taft-Hartley 
Act. This expired on Christmas Eve, which explains the 
NLRB’s, and: the employers’, haste. But by insisting that 
a choice must be made before the new AFL union had had 


‘time for a full-scale campaign to enlist the support of the 


longshoremen, the board jeopardised not only the existence 
of the new union but also the combined effort of the AFL 
and the state authorities to clean up the New York water- 
front and establish a lasting peace there. 

As it turned out, no strike has yet been called, even 
though the result of the election was indecisive. The old 
ILA got 9,000 votes to the new union’s 7,500, but in addition 
over 4,000 ballots were challenged. The NLRB is studying 
these but meanwhile the AFL is contesting the validity of 
the whole election, alleging that members of the ILA used 
violence and intimidation to influence the vote. Governor 
Dewey has also ordered an investigation of these charges 
and it is clear that he will back up the AFL’s attempt to 
postpone an NLRB decision. For if the decision were 
given, as it probably would have to be, in favour of the 
ILA, then that union’s weakening grip on the New York 
waterfront would be given fresh strength. Few people 
believe that its new president, Captain Bradley, can keep 
his promise to get rid of the racketeering elements in the 
union. 

The ILA has in any case just received a reinforcement 
from Mr John L. Lewis, who is always ready to fish in 
troubled labour waters. What he probably hopes to catch 
is an affiliation between the now independent ILA and his 
mineworkers and his bait was a loan of $50,000 which 
replenished the ILA’s almost empty bank account. This 
enabled the union to organise lavish support at the polls 
and in the circumstances it is most encouraging for the rival 
AFL union that it came so near victory. Its overwhelming 
defeat had been generally forecast and it therefore now 
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has good reason to suppose that, if the NLRB can only be 
induced to see the advantages of delay, the end of New 
York’s waterfront troubles may be in sight. 


No Time for Minutemen 


NIVERSAL military training has drawn one more blan} 
U The National Security Training Commission’s nev 
plan for operating a training scheme side by side with 
conscription has received a cold welcome from Congressmen 
who evidently have no intention of authorising anything s 
unpopular in an election year. Mr Truman asked for UM 
seventeen times ; it was authorised in principle in 19§1, but 
shelved in practice. The commission believes that. 
although most young men reaching military age must g: 
into the services, a start might be made in January, 1955. 
with training 100,000 eighteen-year-olds outside the 
services. Lots would be drawn to determine which wer 
to go into the forces for two years, and which were 
undergo six months’ training with seven and a half years 
in the reserves to follow. In theory this would fill the 
present feeble reserves with “ Twentieth Century Minute- 
men,” ready to spring to arms in another emergency, and 
relieve ex-servicemen of an unfair recall to the colours. 
When the Korean war broke out, men who had served in 
the last war had to go because no other trained men were 
available. 

The commission’s critics are not in Congress alone. The 
Defence Department concedes that ex-servicemen are show- 
ing great reluctance to join the reserves, but it disputes the 
availability of manpower for a training scheme. This argu- 
ment will become harder to sustain, however, with the cuts 
in the size of the Army and Navy, and the dramatic drop 
in the number of men being called up ; next year the expiry 
of the conscription law may provide an opportunity for 
second thoughts. 

What worries the services more than the state of the 
reserves is their own loss of trained and competent men. 
They consider it would be an economy to raise the re-enlist- 
ment bonus to $1,500 or $2,000 from $300 to $600 because 
it Costs over $10,000 to train a soldier in his first two years. 
Unfortunately, a report of the Ad Hoc Committee on the 
Future of Military Service as a Career That Will Attract 
and Retain Capable Career Personnel, more briefly known 
as the Womble Committee, has dissipated a good deal of 
sympathy for the services by its insistence that they should 
command more respect from civilians and its criticism of 
the democracy introduced into the services by the Doolittle 
Report in 1946. More real grievances do, in fact, exist. 
Considerable benefits in cash and education are available 
when a man leaves the services, but not while he is in them. 
Pay has not kept up with the cost of living and monetary 
rewards for promotion are very small. Retirement systems 
are inequitable and housing is often bad. And finally, there 
has been an erosion of many special customary benefits: 
reductions in travel allowances, incentive pay and bonuses 
for foreign service, restriction of medical care for depen- 
dants (under pressure from the American Medical Associa- 
tion) and the closing of many commissaries through 
pressure from retail traders. A real recession may make 


army life look more attractive, but this Christmas it seemed 
bleak to many regulars. 
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Eighth Year in Indo-China 


HE question of negotiation with Ho Chi Minh and his 

government in Indo-China has become an acute issue 
in French politics, especially since Ho Chi Minh’s proposal 
for the opening of peace talks originally made in November 
in answer to questions sent him by a Swedish newspaper 
correspondent. Ho’s offer was repeated in an official 
Vietminh statement on December 14th, which declared: 


If the French Government really respects the independ- 
ence of Vietnam and is ready to start negotiations with the 
People’s Government of Vietnam to end this war, the 
people and government of the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam will be ready to accept the French proposal. .. . 
Until it achieves unity and independence the people of 
Vietnam will be vigilant and will wage a resolute struggle. 


Two points stand out in the Ho proposals. First, they 
speak of negotiations between the French Government and 
the people’s government of Vietnam as between two 
sovereign belligerent umits. The people’s government— 
that is to say, Ho Chi Minh’s regime—is assumed to repre- 
sent Vietnam as a state. Secondly, the government of 
Vietnam recognised by France, Britain, and the United 
States is completely ignored, as also are the governments 
of the Associated States of Cambodia and Laos, although 
Vietminh troops are operating on the-territory of Laos in 
company with local units of a so-called Laotian People’s 
Army. Ho’s formula implies that the war in Indo-China is 
exclusively what his propaganda has always represented it 
to be—a struggle of the Vietnamese people for national 
independence against a foreign colonial domination, with 
the supporters of Bao Dai as alien puppets. 


The Vietminh offer to negotiate was entirely vague on 
the terms of a settlement ; the only point on which it was 
definite was that the negotiations were to be directly with 
France, by-passing the Bao Dai government. It is not 
surprising that the anti-Vietminh Nationalists were thrown 
into a state of consternation by this move, which they 
feared might lead to their abandonment by the French. 
They were reassured to some degree by M. Laniel’s declar- 
ation that the Associated States, that is to say, their govern- 
ments now recognised by France, must be brought into any 
negotiations ; nevertheless, the fear that increasing pressure 
might drive a French Government to leave France’s friends 
in Indo-China in the lurch in order to obtain a settlement 
with Ho continues to have a demoralising effect on political 
circles in Saigon. The first sequel has been the resignation 
of the Cabinet headed by Nguyen Van Tam. 


At present the Vietminh army, supplied with arms and 
technical assistance from Communist China, and ultimately 
from the Soviet Union, but without the reinforcement of 
Chinese troops, is arrayed against the combination of French 
and Bao Dai forces. As the latter have so far been unable 
jointly to crush the Vietminh, it is a reasonable calculation 
that the Bao Dai forces by themselves would be even less 
able to do so, if the French were to withdraw, and would 
indeed be in danger of being driven out of the cities which 
have so far been held against Vietminh attack. It has always 
been the American idea to build up the Bao Dai regime and 
organise its army so that it can create a non-Communist 
national state, capable of standing on its own feet and 
freeing itself from the reproach of dependence on France. 

This policy has been successful in South Korea, which is 
now generally considered to be well able to hold its own 
against North Korea by its own strength if the North 
Koreans were no longer reinforced by a Chinese army. But 
the difficulties are much greater-in Indo-China. In the first 
place there is no clear fighting front dividing the country 
and forming a provisional line of demarcation between the 
opposed camps, as in Korea; each side holds scattered areas 
of territorial control up and down the country, so that it 
would not be possible to form self-contained states out of 
the existing military zones. A non-Communist regime in 
Indo-China must either-fight on to final victory or defeat or 
merge in some way with its enemy to form a unified state. 

Secondly, although progress has been made with the 
formation of a Vietnamese national army with American 
equipment, it is not yet anything like as good as the 
South Korean army, largely because of the reluctance of 
the French hitherto to train Vietnamese for the higher com- 
mands. It remains in the dilemma that as long as the French 
continue to play a leading role in it, it cannot get rid of the 
stigma of foreign control, but if all the French were to quit 
tomorrow, there are not yet men ready to take their places. 
Finally—and it is an important factor—Bao Dai’s political 
leadership does not appear to have the attraction for 
Vietnamese which President Syngman Rhee’s, for all his 
faults, has for Koreans ; nor is there any other figure in sight 
who sé¢ems capable of challenging Ho Chi Minh as a popular 
national leader with a compact and disciplined following. 

The Vietminh leaders are undoubtedly fully aware of this 
situation, and their aim is to persuade the French to with- 
draw from Indo-China on terms which would not involve 
any recognition of the legal authority of the Bao Dai regime. 
The Vietminh count on the French despair of ever winning 
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a war which has now dragged on without a definite decision 
for seven years ; on public impatience for an end to the 
annual toll of lives and money ; on the desire of the French 
bureaucracy to straighten out French finances and the desire 
of the General Staff to get the troops back from Indo-China 
to Europe ; on the unceasing propaganda of the Communists 
against ja guerre pourrie ; and last, but not least, on the 
disgust of the still imperially minded right at the extremism 
of the Bao Dai Nationalists whose recent claims for com- 
plete independence without even necessarily inclusion in 
the French Union (gestures of competition in patriotism 
with the Vietminh) have made it seem that Indo-China is in 
any case lost to France, whichever side wins. 


If France Stopped Fighting 

So far, indeed, whatever may have been declared officially, 
the war has been in the minds of most Frenchmen a struggle 
to preserve the French empire, even if only in an attenuated 
form; once this hope is lost, and the fight is simply to hold a 
sector in the containment of Communism in Asia, they 
naturally ask why French soldiers alone should defend the 
interests of the free world on what is now—since fighting 
stopped in Korea—the most exposed and deadly of fronts. 
Soviet propaganda is telling the French that by going on 
with the war in Indo-China they have become the dupes of 
America, which wants France to fight there, but will not 
risk American troops; it is added with the cooing accents 
of the Malenkov era that “a peaceful settlement in Vietnam 
would be an important contribution to relaxing international 
tension.” It is probably the calculation, both in Moscow 
and at Vietminh headquarters, that the French, if they once 
stop fighting, will have to throw in their hand, for they will 
then be in a hurry to get out, whereas the Vietminh can 
delay a settlement for as long as it needs, in order to obtain 


11s OWN terms. 


After the Congress of Versailles 


FROM A PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


|‘ the presidency of the French Republic were to be 
awarded as a parliamentary prix de vertu for private 
and political honesty, courtesy, discretion, and long years 
of public service in faithfulness to the same political creed, 
no Frenchman ought to have raised his eyebrows when he 
heard that René Coty had been elected President of France. 
He embodies some of the qualities of the French bour- 
geoisie at its best, and his career is one of which any decent 
unambitious French politician might well be proud. A 
young lawyer from a modest provincial family, he entered 
locai councils in his native district in Normandy soon after 
taking his university degrees, married the daughter of a 
wealthy ship-builder and was re-elected year after year as 
member of Parliament for the same constituency until 
finally, at the age of 66, he became one of the vice-presidents 
of the upper house, the Conseil de la République. His 
career has been without intrigue or political fanaticism. 

For all his private and public qualities, M. Coty would 
not have been elected had he not been a man of the right 
wing. At Versailles he was supported by the right, whereas 
M. Auriol was elected by the left seven years ago. His 
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victory was a result of the shift of the political pendulum 
since. 1947. The old cleavage between right and {cfr 
appears in French politics again and again, though since 
1940 it seems to have been confused by other complications. 
After the first two polls at Versailles, the fight was restricted 
to M. Laniel as standard bearer of the right wing partics 
and M. Naegelen as representative of the left, with the 
Radicals in between, divided and undecided, unable to |); 
the scales one way or the other. In spite of his determin:- 
tion M. Laniel was not able to win over the bulk of 
Radical vote: many Radicals hoped that they would 
the end be able to impose the election of one of their ow: 
party. M. Laniel also had against him his personal feud 
with M. Pinay. When he finally realised that he could no: 
win, M. Coty was chosen as their candidate by the righ 
wing independent party because he was more acceptable | 
the Radicals than M. Laniel. 


| 


The Senate’s Revenge 


M. Coty, although married to a Roman Catholic wif 
comes himself from a Protestant family. Fifty-odd yea: 
ago he began his political career half-way between the 
fierce anti-clericalism of the Radicals and pro-Catholic 
conservatism ; this is still as important in France in 1953 
where the Roman Catholic schools problem remains a burn- 
ing issue. Moreover, M. Coty is a senator, and many 
senators supported him so as to demonstrate the increased 
influence their Assembly should have in the Fourth 
Republic. The victory was a revenge of the upper house 
against its inferior position in the present constitution. 
The great surprise of the election was the number of objec- 
tions raised by members of many political parties to 
the idea of M. Auriol’s re-election, not only because of his 
being a Socialist but also on personal grounds. At one 
moment before the last two polls an appeal to him seemed 
imminent, but the right preferred M. Coty. Certain people 
claim that the National Assembly was afraid to re-elect 
a president who had become too popular, but M. Coty 
shows signs of becoming as popular as his predecessor. 

Foreign policy played a smaller part at Versailles than 
had been forecast and feared. M. Bidault’s and M. Delbos’s 
views in favour of the European Army. account only partly 
for their defeat in the election. M. Naegelen’s hostility 
to the EDC gave him the support of the Communists after 
the first poll (together with a few Gaullist votes) but this 
lost him other likely supporters and placed him in an 
awkward position, as he had previously denied any wish to 
win over the Communist vote. M. Laniel, whose cabinet 


has defended the EDC, was supported by the bulk of the 
Gaullists. 


M. Coty and Europe 


M. Coty, before becoming President of France, was 
chairman of the federalist group in the upper house. 
As such, and as a deputy member in the Strasbourg 
assembly he is an active supporter of European integration. 
Immediately after the election the Communist L’Humanité 
branded him as a man who “ never declared himself pub- 
licly against the European Army and the Bonn agree- 
ments.” In fact M. Coty has never declared himself in 
favour of them either. He was away ill during the last 
debate on the EDC in the Council of the Republic but he 
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is known to have approved M. Bidault’s speech. A. 


“ Buropéen nuancé,” he probably shares the misgivings 
of the greater number of deputies and Senators about the 
EDC treaty as it now stands. But the influence of the 
President on the sleaping of foreign policy is certainly no 
greater, probably even less, than under the Third Republic. 
M. Auriol’s leadership was much more apparent in the field 
of home affairs and in relations between France and the 
other parts of the French Union. 

The French political crisis is still smouldering 
dangerously. Internal divisions in the government coali- 
tion have been made worse by the long-drawn out bickering 
at Versailles. While the Gaullists and the Catholic MRP 
are still at odds about the EDC treaty, the tactics of the 
Radicals that caused M. Laniel’s defeat have angered his 
friends. It is unlikely that the Prime Minister or his 
successor will long succeed in keeping together the present 
coalition. On the other hand the hopes of a left centre 
coalition, a regroupement social, have been further delayed. 

The idea of constitutional reform is now gaining ground, 
and only a revision of the electoral laws could brighten the 
prospects of obtaining a stable majority after the present 
assembly is dissolved. It so happens that M. Coty is an 
authority on constitutional law. Before the war he asked for 
a revision of the constitution of 1875 and in two constituent 
assemblies since the war he has done his best to restore the 
authority of the executive ; more recently he has been trying 
to promote constitutional reforms. If M. Coty’s influence 
can bring these about more quickly and restore stability 
and efficiéncy to French institutions, liberal Frenchmen may 
one day be as grateful to him as they are to M. Auriol for 
having helped to preserve their parliamentary republic. 


Baffled by Food Surpluses 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT TO FAO 


HE recently concluded conference of the Food and 
Agricultural Organisation in Rome supplied fresh 
evidence that international agencies are happier the less 
they have to do with the formation of policy. Associations 
of sovereign states served by a permanent international 
secretariat necessarily develop an anomalously individual 
personality. Constitutionally they have no independent 
authority, status or policy ; they are mere instruments and 
conveniences. In practice there emerges, not only among 
their servants but among the delegates attending their ses- 
sions, a Corporate sense and something of an independent 
dynamic.. When national objectives are agreed in principle 
the only tension ensuing is that between the agency’s 
expansive urges and the member nations’ financial caution. 
This tension has been very evident, over the last few 
years, in FAO. Moreover, the economic events of the last 
two years have changed and complicated the organisation’s 
objectives and problems. What began as a straightforward 
crusade for higher production everywhere of practically 
everything eatable has turned, with the reappearance of 
agricultural surpluses, into a somewhat bewildered search 
for a “ selective ” policy of expansion—which FAO is much 
less well fitted either to devise or to encourage. In the 
field where FAO has most successfully justified itself, that 
of technical assistance, this shift of emphasis has made little 
difference, since the regions where it operates remain for 
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the most part those of massive physical shortage. The 
budgetary problem remains (alleviated by the conference’s 
decision to increase FAO’s budget from $54 million to $6 
million) and enforces a painful choice of priorities ; but at 
least no doubts pursue the technical experts as to the dis- 
posal of that extra production which their labours make 
possible. Outside the field of technical assistance there can 
be no such happy single-mindedness. 

It would not be quite fair to sum up the conference’s 
reaction to the reappearance of surpluses in the words of 
the Scottish preacher: “‘ My brethren, here is a great diffi- 
culty. Let us look it firmly in the face and press on.” The 
Commission dealing with trade and prices did, indeed, give 
a very offhand reception to the plea—put forward with some 
vehemence by the Netherlands delegate, Dr Mansholt— 
that the question of agricultural surpluses be tackled as a 
matter of urgency ; but this fesponse derived from a realistic 
appraisal of FAO’s powers in the matter, which are nil. 
It can neither remove trade barriers nor alter support prices. 
Success for its long-term campaign to raise productivity, 
standards, and thus the power to import, in the more back- 
ward and hungrier parts of the world, would eventually 
produce an effective demand for “ surplus ” foodstuffs ; but 
this prospect is irrelevant to the disposal of wheat now 
piled under the open skies of the Middle West. Nor has 
FAO the power or the funds to set up a “ blue stamp” 
distribution scheme for the transfer of that wheat, outside 
the normal processes of the market, to consumers with 
more appetite than means. It can devise plans and condemn 
or commend national policies ; it cannot do more. 

A certain unreality thus haunted the deliberations of the 
economic specialists of the conference’s Commission I. The 
resolutions which it passed, unimpeachably and unprovoca- 
tively calling on member nations to consider the effect of 
their domestic policies on other people’s economies, 
reached a degree of pious generality contrasting strongly 
with the precise and operational tone characterising the 
Reports of Commission II—which dealt with the technical 
programme, with land terms, and with the collection of 
statistics—and of Commission III, concerned with budge- 
tary matters and personnel. Commission II was discussing 
a field in which FAO acts as an executive body, with a well- 
defined job to do and authority to do it. Commission Ili 
had a brass-tacks problem of ways and means and of 
internal self-government. But Commission I was aware that 
its recommendations bound nobody to do anything what- 
ever; moreover, as its Report recalls, an agricultural 
economic policy is impossible apart from economic policy 
in general, and the wider issues of trade, finance and politics 
fall entirely outside FAO’s terms of reference. 


Influence without Power 


The value of deliberation and recommendation does not 
depend on ability to enforce decisions. One can (with Lord 
Beveridge) distinguish between Power and Influence. FAO 
cannot, short of a millennial world government, enjoy the 
first ; it could possess a considerable measure of the second. 
If the experience of defending bad and unneighbourly 
policies before an alert and militantly inquisitive confer- 
ence were made sufficiently painful to national spokesmen, 
some at least of their embarrassment would be transferred 
to their home ministries. If the member nations felt it 


essential to their prestige and interests to send their biggest 
guns, political or expert, to join actively in FAO's delibera- 
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tions, and to recommend the pick of their administrators to 
its staff, its pronouncemenis would have some impact on 
public opinion. Neither proviso is fulfilled at present. Very 
few delegates to this year’s conference or to its predeces- 
sors were able or willing to do more than read from a com- 
petent but uninspiring official brief. Few possessed, either, 
the standing and authority to ensure a wider audience for 
their contributions. It would of course be lamentable were 

FAO. like its parent at Lake Success, to make its sessions 
a sounding-board for disagreement and a stage for loud- 
mouthed prima donnas playing to the political gallery. 
Bete zen this disaster and its present almost total rejection 
of the task of forming public opinion there should, however, 
be 3 a hase medium. 

What is true of the conference is also largely true of 
FAO’s permanent staff. It is a widely-voiced criticism of 
the retiring Director-General, Mr Norris E. Dodd, to whose 
general services a plenary meeting of the conference paid 
warm tribute, that his tightly-centralised and highly Ameri- 
canised administrative methods repelled too many first-rate 
nen who might otherwise have enhanced FAO’s inadequate 
moral authority. Whether these methods will be modified 
by his successor and compatriot, Mr Cardon, remains an 
open question anxiously canvassed in FAO circles. The 
blame may not lie entirely in Rome; both the inherent 
attractions and the inherent disadvantages of employment 
by any international agency exert a not entirely happy 
selection influence on potential recruits. This is bad for 
FAO’s work in general ; it is particularly bad for that less 
tangible part of its work which consists in exerting influence 
and which depends less on status than on personal calibre. 

The conference of 1953 must not be adjudged a failure. 
Ix did a solid and sensible job of allocation between the 
technical programmes ; it cleared up the destructive con- 
fusion wrought on its teamwork in the field by budgetary 
uncertainty ; it furthered closer regional co-operation on 
special subjects—such as locust control; its long list of 
practical and non-practical recommendations to member 
governments provided at least a set of standards against 
which to measure national policies. It was stimulating to 
imaginations possibly dulled by routine. It was outstand- 
ingly friendly and co-operative in atmosphere ; as witness 
the spectacle of an Italian candidate for a key committee 
voluntarily standing down—in December, 1953—in favour 
of a Jugoslav. But if, as seems probable, the trend from 
technical to economic preoccupations continues, a more 
realistic appraisal of the conference’s functions wil] be 
needed before it reassembles in 1955. 


China Buys More Bonds 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN HONGKONG 


LL the state and semi-state bodies in China have begun 

to beat the drums and to clash the cymbals in summon- 
ing the people to take up their allocations of the issue of 
National Construction Bonds announced last month. The 
object of the issue is to facilitate the plans for the second 
year of the first five year plan, “designed gradually to 
achieve Socialist industrialisation and to bring about 
Socialist re-moulding during the period of transition.” The 
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total amount of the bonds is to be 6,000,000 million yuan 
(roughly US $250 million). Sales are to begin in the New 
Year and quotas have already been allotted. Interest is at 
4 per cent per annum, payable annually, and the terms cal] 
for redemption in eight years, beginning with the secon 
year of issue, by drawing lots. 

This is the second national bond issue floated by the 
Central People’s Government. The first was the Nationa! 
Victory Bonds issue in January, 1950, which was design 
chiefly to stabilise the currency after a long period of soarin; 
inflation for which the sky became the limit. Repaymen 
began in due course, possibly to everybody’s surprise, bi 
the slack was soon taken up by the War Weapons Contribu- 
tions: this was a compulsory grant, stated to have amounted 
to the cost of 3,400 aircraft, and a variety of other arma- 
ments, including tanks and artillery. The government 
scooped the pool of most available cash by a further levy 
upon the bourgeoisie during the “five anti” campaign 
which, incidentally, caused a whole crop of suicides. 
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Disillusioned Workers 


Once more the private industrialists and merchants of 
the large cities are to take the brunt of the bond issue. 
The detailed directive issued by the Prime Minister, Chou 
En-lai, allocated more than half the total issue (3,200,000 
million) to these classes ; and another 1,000,000 million to 
the workers, shop assistants, cadres of government organs 
and public bodies, and cultural and educational workers. 
The remaining 1,800,000 million yuan is to be apportioned 
among the rural bodies and population. In his directive, 
Chou En-lai was at pains to point out that conditions had 
“improved to a certain extent” and that these figures are 
well within the people’s means. 

The directive adds a brief clause stipulating that workers, 
peasants, public functionaries and people of other circles 
who cannot afford to buy the bonds must not be compelled 
to buy them. Some will be dealt with tenderly, especially 
the workers, who are already disillusioned, and the peasants, 
whose present plight has been made worse by the hostility 
of nature in almost every guise and by the fears of state 
collectivisation in the future. But there is little doubt the 
target will be reached. Indeed, it is probable that the levy 
on the private industrialists and merchants was the subject 
of long and possibly very bitter bargaining at the national 
congress which they held under official auspices in Peking 
in the autumn. Many of them have in fact done well— 
much better than the state-owned enterprises, with their 
incompetent staffs, red tape, and blunders. 


Drums. of Propaganda 


The main objective of the new issue is possibly defla- 
tionary. There is no doubt an excess of cash—mainly due 
to the inability to buy because of shortages that this year 
were more natural than artificial. The effect of the issue 
will be to deepen the austerity under which the whole 
nation now lives, while it bends its back to the building of 
tall chimneys. There has been a steady turn even in private 
industry from urban consumer goods to work for the 
national construction schemes, and the tendency is likely 
to be accelerated. Soon almost everything will be drained 
into these charinels. Thousands of technicians have already 
been shifted from Shanghai and other industrial centres 
south of the Great Wall in order to run the new heavy 
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industries being re-established under Russian direction in 


the old Japanese industrial triangle of Anshan-Fushun- 
Mukden. 


The public would have relished the new burden even 
less had they known of the prestige agreement the govern- 
ment had entered into with North Korea in order to compete 
with the Soviet Union in showering aid on an unloved 
neighbour and with the Americans in rebuilding South 
Korea. As it is, the government clearly realises that the 
people will have to be carefully educated in the political 
and economic importance of the bonds. The most detailed 
orders have been laid down to make sure that the drums 
of propaganda and education shall be beaten up and down 
the land to drown any cries of protest that might be uttered 
and to “ persuade ” everybody to meet the quotas laid down. 
Bonds Sales Committees are to be organised to handle 
propaganda, sales and collections. 


The Peking People’s Daily cites the precedent of Soviet 
five-year plan bond issues, and adds, with the same revealing 
restraint as the directive, that the bonds, floated “ according 
to the needs of national construction and the interests of 
the broad-masses, will do a lot of good and no harm at all.” 
Officials all over the country are warned that they cannot 
afford to be careless or negligent about putting the issue 
across: “ They must not think that because the masses will 
enthusiastically subscribe to the bonds they can complete 
the work without exerting efforts.” 


German Industry’s Demands 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


EST German industrialists, who form a very power- 
ful body, are determined that the new government 
shall do more than its predecessor to help them to help 
themselves. Recovery has not taken the country far enough 
to withstand any but a moderate recession, and much 
remains to be done. Companies are seeking more working 
capital, more funds for modernisation, and more to repay 
the huge sums that have been borrowed from the banks 
since the currency reform of 1948. The need to keep up 
real investment and raise money capital is indeed the root 
cause behind the demands for reduced taxes, cartels, and 
the reconcentration of the vertical trusts of the Ruhr that 
industry is presenting to Bonn today. Industrialists look 
to the state to come to their aid, and at the same time 
demand that it shall reduce its own business activities. 


The Germans are looking ahead in making these 
demands. So far, the basic condition of the economy 
remains extremely satisfactory. The main feature of 
recovery has been the large share of the growing national 
income that went into investment, and the comparatively 
small share that has been used in personal spending. As 
the following table indicates, this situation has not changed 
much, though the rate of growth in the gross national pro- 
duct is now down to a steady five per cent or so and is 
expected to continue at that rate. 

It will be seen that, while personal consumption went up 
by seven per cent, compared with the same period last 
year, investment in fixed assets rose by well over 10 per 
cent. Thus, even though consumption is rising, the national 
income is rising even faster which means that the Germans 
in one way or another are in fact saving more and more. 


But there are some grey spots in the picture. The propor- 
tion of the gross national product that has gone into fixed 
assets and stocks (taken together) has slightly decreased, 
and more than hitherto of the investment in fixed assets 
has gone into house building. With a plan for building 
550,000 units in 1954, the new Minister for Housing, Dr 
Preusker, is likely to absorb still more of the total invest- 
ment capital available than his forerunner. Private building 
is to be encouraged by allowing restricted rents to rise 
slightly ; and the public authorities who have already 
borrowed (for various purposes) more money than they 
need are to raise more loans for their building programmes. 

In view of the fact that the amount of available wealth 
is not great, German experts are contesting among them- 
selves about the best way to use it. The argument is, basi- 
cally, between saving and spending. The dynamic Minister 
of Economics, Dr Erhard, thinks the time has come for 
more spending, while the Minister of Finance, Dr Schaeffer, 
and the central bankers see that more saving is still required 


GERMAN GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
(In million DM at current prices) 
Calendar Percentage 
lst half change over 
1953 Ist half 1952 
Gross national product at market prices 63,397 + 4-7 
By use 
Personal consumption 
Gross investment 
Of which :— 
Fixed assets 
Change in inventories 
Government consumption 
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Gross national product at market prices 63,397 
to make good Germany’s vast losses. Industrialists would 
like to see more spending on their goods and more saving, 
in the form of investment in their concerns. Dr Erhard’s 
argument is reinforced by the big German export surplus, 
which has involved the Bank deutscher Laender in granting 
large involuntary credits overseas; these could be best 
reduced by increased imports or by diverting exports into 
the home market. But the facts of German recovery to 
date are on the side of the experts who preach “ Save, 
save!” rather than a “refrigerator in every German 
home.” For there would have been no such recovery if a 
quarter of the gross national product had not been invested. 

It is true, however, that the first period of vast invest- 
ments in new plant is over, because the need to make 
good war damage and dismantlement is more or less past. 
Future investments can be devoted by most companies to 
normal modernisation and maintenance. However, this 
does not mean that much less money must be raised from 
now on, as debts have to be repaid and working capital 
increased. The position of one typical big cellulose concern 
may be instanced to indicate the extraordinary methods 
of self-help that have been used by German firms, and the 
need to return to more normal balance sheets. This par- 
ticular company has invested since 1948 more than twice 
its original ordinary capital in replacement of destroyed 
plant, and about five-sixths of this amount again in repairs 
and maintenance. Most companies have managed to raise 
the greater part of their investments out of profits, helped 
by the generous capital allowances granted by the Ministry 
of Finance, but debts have also been extremely heavy. 





Middle-term loans and short-term credits outrun ordinary 
capital by anything from four to one or even more. It is 
small wonder, therefore, that the outstanding aim of indus- 
try is to find increased equity capital, pay off short-term 
credits and raise cheaper long-term loans. 

It is to the German internal market that all eyes are 
Innumerable discussions revolve round that burn- 
ing problem of how to induce the public to offer risk capital 
10 industry. This is largely a matter of high dividends, and 
10 pay these, high profits must continue. But this, in turn, 
means reduced taxes. So, the industrialists demand, and 
Dr Erhard concurs, ‘the Minister of Finance must take a 
cut. Nobody, it seems, cares much for the worries of the 
unfortunate Dr Schaeffer. He is committed to reducing 
taxes. he must in the meantime try to stop the individualist 
Laender from handing out fresh bonuses to their em- 
ployees ; and he must act as the one barrier against the 
Germans’ present tendency to make the state compensate 
everybody for the effects of the war. As it is, Federal 
Germany, though it is without a national health service 
on the British scale, is a welfare state with a fantastic 
number on its payroll for pensions or relief. That it can 
afford this is due to the comparatively low burden it bears 
defence in the form of occupation costs (about 7 per 
cent of the gross national product). 

At the moment the Minister of Finance is in high dis- 
favour with the business world. He is accused of not 
keeping election promises, and a post-election “ Adenauer 
boom” on the stock exchanges has given way to a 
“ Schaeffer slump.” 


turned. 


ae 


For it appears that until the complete 
tax reform comes into operation in 1955, Dr Schaeffer will 
only take two minor steps. He will perhaps cut the tax on 
company profits that are distributed in dividends from its 
present rate of 30 per cent to 20 per cent, and he will 
probably lift the tax concession on state bond issues, except 
for housing. 

One basic light is in the minds of German industrial 
leaders. However industry is to secure its fresh funds, 
it must go on making high profits. And, if the state does 
not help by cutting taxes until 1955, the consumer must 
(as.the industrialists argue) go on paying high prices. This 
leads to the point at which company directors meet Dr 
Erhard ina head-on clash. For, as prices tend to fall, more 
and more voices are raised demanding price-fixing cartels 
and the elimination of “redundant” manufacturers. Dr 
Erhard, anxious to see Germany going over to mass pro- 
duction and high consumption, argues stoutly that indus- 
trialists must take the rough with the smooth. They want 
a free market economy when it means their freedom from 
state controls ; and they must be prepared to submit to free 
competition among themselves. 

In actual practice, the industrialists have already had 
their way to a considerable extent. On an unknown number 
of occasions they have fixed prices among themselves over 
the champagne at dinner; and even Dr Erhard’s draft 
cartel bill, which is supposed to replace Allied legislation, 
permits export cartels at any time and internal cartels in 
times of “crisis.” But the German industrialists even at 
this time of prosperity want to be free to carry out whatever 
restrictions and amalgamations they wish. And if Dr 
Adenaver and his ministers stand in the way, their support 
will turn to the more right-wing Free Democratic Party. 
As this party is infiltrated by former Nazis and its attitude 
towards the trades unions is far from enlightened, such a 
shift would be politically deplorable. 
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Challenges to Luxemburg 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


T was to be expected that the High Authority of the 
coal-steel community would be compelled to de\ 
much of its early life to asserting its authority. Industr:e: 
long accustomed to running their own affairs, or to dealing 
only with national governments that are always vulnerable 
to pressure, do not take kindly to the new system of supra- 
national rules and regulation. A trial of strength will doub:- 

less continue for months, if not years. 

Perhaps the most blatant challenge to the authorities a: 
Luxemburg is the continued existence of the private export 
cartel of community steel producers. Far from dissolving 
themselves, as the High Authority suggested they should cd: 
some weeks ago, the members have now taken steps t 
strengthen the cartel. They recently announced their inten- 
tion to impose stiffer fines on producers who undercut 
export prices agreed by the ring, and they are considering 
the possibility of creating a kind of informal court that wil! 
hear cases and collect the fines. At the same time the carte] 
published a new price schedule, reducing the previous 
export prices for most products by from $2 to $3 per ton ; 
they thus acknowledged the painful fact that the members 
themselves had already undercut their own agreed prices 
in some Overseas markets. 

For the moment the High Authority evidently intends to 
take no further action, but to concentrate instead on break- 
ing up or reforming the cartels that exist within the com- 
munity market, where its mandate from the Treaty is very 
precise indeed. The officials are no doubt aware, too, that 
under the impact of any serious recession, history will repeat 
itself and the export cartel will simply disintegrate. 

A challenge of a different kind has come from the Belgian 
coal industry, where, without a word of warning, the John 
Cockerill Company recently announced the closure of seven 
mines employing 6,000 men and gave as a reason the fact 
that they were running at a heavy loss. This action directly 
contravenes the Treaty and the High Authority has reacted 
very sharply with a statement that expresses “ extreme 
surprise ” at the abruptness of such a grave decision and the 
failure to consult Luxemburg, and promises an immediate 
on-the-spot inquiry. 

The Treaty itself was carefully designed to prevent just 
such sudden shocks as this. For a period of five years 
Belgian coal is substantially subsidised by more economic 
producers in Germany and Holland for the express purpose 
of enabling Belgian industry to modernise or close down 
uneconomic pits in a gradual way. Moreover, the Treaty 
gives the Authority a prominent voice in any such decisions, 
and in any arrangements for the maintenance and re-employ- 
ment of labour that is thus thrown out of work. For the 
moment the Belgian employers have decided to abandon 
the plan. It can only be supposed that the Belgians’ 
motive for such a sensational step was to obtain more money 
from the Authority for investment ; they have never been 


keen to carry on their own shoulders the burden of invest- 
ment required by the Belgian coal industry. 


* 


Correction.—In the table on page 899 of The Economist 


of December 19th, the box year should have read 1913 
and not 1923. 
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TWILIGHT OF THE BOOM? 


Since 1863 THE EconoMIsT has published a Commercial History and Review of each succeeding year. The publica- 
tion each spring of the Government’s Economic Survey, and the proliferation of other material of this sort, 
have rendered the old form of this review—as a pure document of record—somewhat superfluous. The three articles in 


this survey, which contain a retrospect of the economic events of the old year and an assessment of the economic 
outlook for the new one, are a replacement of this ninety year-old feature. 





Retrospect on Britain’s Reflation 


CONOMIC historians will look back to 1953 either as 
a year in which the world struck a happy equilibrium 
between inflation and deflation, or else as the twilight period 
of the long postwar boom. At the moment nobody can 
say which. This was the year when Britain deliberately 
reflated in the spring and America hesitated in the autumn ; 
when the strategy for sterling was based on a convertibility 
plan that was never published but was perceptibly changed, 
and to the outsider therefore looked rather odd; when 
Germany and Japan proved themselves fully re-established 
in world markets, as competitors to. other manufacturing 
countries in general and to Britain in particular ; and when 
world commodity prices bumped along very steadily at 
close to the immediate pre-Korean average. It was a year 
in which economic con- 
ditions as a whole looked 
altogether too normal to 
last. 

The British people, as 
distinct from the British 
balance of payments, came 
out of 1953 remarkably 
well, 
joyed a greater increase in 
real incomes than in any 
other year since the war. 
There were two reasons 
for this. In the first place, 
import prices at the end of 
November were 14 per Note : 
cent below the 19§2 
average, but export prices 
were only 4 per cent below 
it. In all, Britain’s terms 
of trade in the first eleven months of 1953 were 8 per 
cent better than in the previous year. On a total trade 
turnover that must have exceeded £5,500 million, the 
country should have derived an increase in real income of 
between £200 and £300 million from this factor alone, 

The other motive force behind the increase in Britain’s 
real income in 1953 was the upsurge in production. After 
keeping very close to the 1952 index until the eve of the 
budget in March, the index of industrial production swung 
up well above the 1952 level throughout the summer and 
autumn, In the first eleven months of 19§3 industrial pro- 
duction was therefore about § per cent above the previous 


Increase in production... 
Improvement in terms of 
trade 


Increase in real income.. 


Drawn from deterioration 
of external balance... 


Increase in resources 
available for use at 
home 


In practice, of course, the “ 
home’ must equal the 





GUESSES AT BRITAIN’S BALANCE SHEET, 1952-53 


(Estimate of Possible Changes in Supply and Demand in Britain 
between 1952 and 1953, at 1952 Prices) 
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Chese are very rough estimates of possible orders of magnitude, 
and are based on the very incomplete statistical material so far, available. 
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year’s average ; as it is usual to calculate that an increase 
of I per cent in the index adds about {100 million to 
the country’s real income, it seems probable that the total 
increase in real national product in 1953—from better 
terms of trade and higher industrial output combined—was 
more than {600 million but less than £800 million. 

The recovery in industrial output was, in part, the conse- 
quence of the reflationary budget that Mr Butler introduced 
in April. That budget put £170 million of additional 
purchasing power into the hands of taxpayers, of which 
about £125 million went to consumers. They spent it, 
and more. In the first six months of the year real consump- 
tion (in terms of constant 1948 prices) was running at an 
annual rate some £340 million higher than in the first half 
of 1952; in the autumn 
—and in view of a con- 
current damping down of 
expenditure in America, 
this may be significant— 
the increase in retail sales 
seemed to be coming to a 
ment (including house halt. A report published 
bailding) . 5 sive vsess by OEEC in the past 
stockpiling week* suggests that real 
consumption for the year 
as a whole may be some 
£150 million above the 
1950 level—which means 
about £300 million above 
1952. The other three 
sectors that gobbled . up 
some of the new real 
resources were house- 
building (where the 
Government hit its target of 300,000 new houses a year, 
with ably disguised astonishment), defence (where expendi- 
ture rose by some Io per cent, or probably around {150 
million in real terms), and stockpiling expenditure. In 1952 
Britain had run down its stocks by £123 million; it will 
be surprising if the swing-over to positive restocking in 1953 
was not large. 

The two sectors that gained respectively little and 
nothing from the increased flow of resources were two of 
the most urgent: industrial investment and the balance of 


{ mn. 
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expenditure 


ture (including defence) 


sources at home..... 
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* “Economic Conditions in the United Kingdom ” published in 
Paris by the Organisation for European Economic Co-operation. 
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payments. Industrial investment felt the backwash of the 
slight consumers’ recession of 1951-52; thanks partly to 
the fact that British industrialists were more carefully 
counting their pence, but thanks even more to the potency 
of German and Japanese competition in world markets, 
new orders for the engineering industry dropped by 25 per 
cent in the year to mid-summer. While the consumer 
goods industries, which had suffered recession in 1952, 
- rattled on to recovery, the engineering industry, which had 
grown used to persistent sellers’ markets, paused in its 
prosperity ; the engineering workers, who found that their 
employers strenuously resisted their usual annual wage 
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claim, and the stock markets, which had been switching 
from light to heavy industrial shares, registered respectively 


anger and surprise. By the end of the year, however, 
domestic—though not overseas—demand for plant and 
machinery showed some signs of recovery, and by late 
summer and early autumn labour was already flowing back 
to engineering. The reduction of 4 per cent in Bank rate 
in September may add force to this trend. 

Britain’s external surplus in the first half of 1953 was 
only £26 million, compared with £148 million in the 
whole of 1952; the weekly trade figures suggest that the 
visible trade balance may have improved in the second half 
of the year, but invisibles probably deteriorated. For the 
year as a whole it will be surprising if the surplus was over 
{100 million, and it may have been less than half that. 
This is a far cry from the surplus of £300 to £350 million 
that was proclaimed at the Commonwealth Economic 
Conference of 1952 to be the indispensable annual mini- 
mum if Britain was to undertake its proper share of over- 
seas investment and development. But with the countries 
of continental Europe now taking the lead in the drive for 
convertibility of their currencies—a lead that need not, 
but may be, followed by Britain for reasons of amour propre 
—the conference of December, 1952, had already faded far 
back into the history of a hopeful age. 

In sum, the British people probably enjoyed a higher 
standard of living in 1953 than ever before, but they made 
very little provision for the future. The Government took 
advantage of the unprecedented postwar fact that this was 
the second year running in which the country was not 
fighting a balance of payments crisis, and pressed forward 
with its plans for returning trade in imported commodities 
to private hands ; by the end of the year the return— 
achieved or contemplated—was almost complete, and the 
Ministries of Materials and Food were shadows of their 
former selves. Thanks partly to this achievement, but 
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thanks mainly to the return of the buyers’ market, the 
system was coming back into its own in Britain ; and ()\:re 
was considerable surprise, and some annoyance, when i: 4; 
found that the price system worked. The trade unio 
found it impossible to reconcile themselves to the fact ‘hi 
when prices are relatively stable and markets oversea; 
no longer insatiable, increases in money incomes canno' 
ahead of increases in productivity ; and farmers foun. 
impolitic to reconcile themselves to much the same pre 
in their own field. Both parties made angry noises, 
both found that, so long as the economy was still buoy. 
(if no longer booming), these. had some political worth 

The real question at the end of the year, howeve 
whether the buoyancy will last. At home, inflation « 
down from its peak—and unemployment came up |: 
its nadir—some time in the period between June 
September. There was a definite hesitancy in sales 
winter clothes, which retailers ascribed to the unseasonab 
warm weather—and fervently hoped they were : 
Towards the end of the year some sections of the v 
textile industry, which had led the way into the consum 
goods recession of 1951-52, seemed to be slowing ¢ 
production again. In the three months immediately ahe: 
months of heavy tax-gathering and frequently of som: 
trimming of consumption (in anticipation of purchase 
decreases), it will not be altogether surprising if econom 
analysts start to talk about the dangers of deflation 
Britain instead of about the dangers of inflation ; they m 
change their tune just in time to persuade the Chance!! 
to make the next budget too soft once again. 

But it is westward, across the Atlantic, that the princip. 
danger must lie. If there is no deflation in America, it 
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most unlikely that deflation here can go far enough to do 
anything more than smooth the way for some welcome tax 
cuts ; if there is deflation in America, it is most unlikely 
that reflation here, working against the background of prob- 
able dollar crisis, can go far enough to save the country 
from much greater unemployment than it has experienced 
since the war. The supreme fact in the commercial history 
of 1953 is that America did not slump. The supreme 


question mark hanging over the commercial history of 1954 
is whether it is going to do so. 
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Doubts About America’s Deflation 


ITHIN the next two weeks President Eisenhower’s New 
Year messages to Congress—and the flood of statis- 
tical material that accompanies them—should have brought 


} the blurred picture of the American economy into slightly 


clearer focus. At the moment there are three facts that 
justify the judgment that a very minor recession has already 
started in the United States: gross national product fell 
from an annual rate of $3724 billion to one of $369 billion 
between the second and third quarters of 1953, the first fall 


| in any quarter since 1949; industrial production, which 


(according to the old Federal Reserve index) was running 


} at 241-243 per cent of the 1935-39 average from February 


to June, was down to 231 in October and (provisionally) 
to 228 in November ; and the curve of American whole- 


| sale prices in 1953 ran as consistently below the curve for 


19§2 as the latter had done below the curve for 1951. If 
these very minor disturbances prove to be the worst that 
flows from the long-advertised recession, nobody will have 
very much to worry about. But it is about the future that 
concern is now rife. 


Course of American Demand 


The American economy will recede further if the three 
sources of demand—consumption, investment and Govern- 
ment expenditure—together fall below their present level ; 
it will slump if the fall in these three sources of demand is 
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Note: This chart shows the course of the old Federal Reserve 
index of industrial production, which is now to be superseded 
(see page 27). The big dip in 1952 was due solely to the 
steel strike in that year, not to any flagging of demand. 

big enough to set up a snowball effect, where more and more 

buyers keep out of the market while they wait for prices 

to fall. Throughout the autumn and early winter there have 
been ominous signs of softness in American demand for 
automobiles and other durable consumer goods ; there has 
also been some hesitancy in sales of winter clothing, which 
American retailers, like their British counterparts, ascribe 


to unseasonably warm weather. Although consumers’ 
disposable incomes will be increased by about $2,000 
million a year as a result of the tax reductions that 
come into effect this week, it would seem too optimistic 
to say that consumption in the immediate future is as likely 
to rise as fall. 

American investment is also likely to decline in 1954, 
unless something is done to stimulate it. Recent surveys 
have forecast that American business expenditure on plant 
and equipment will fall by some 8 per cent this year, and 
that housing starts will be only about 975,000 compared 
with about 1,100,000 in 1953; some people believe that 
this latter forecast may be too pessimistic in view of the 
stimulation of mortgage borrowing that has resulted from 
the Federal Reserve’s drive for lower interest rates, but that 
remains to be seen. Investment in inventories last summer 
was Clearly too large to last ; it came down from an annual 
rate of $8.8 billion to about $4.5 billion between the second 
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and third quarters of 1953, and was thus wholly responsible 
for the fall of $3.4 billion in gross national product in that 
period. There have been some signs of a further fall since 
then ; if the expectation that prices are going to drop catches 
hold, America could swing over to very heavy disinvestment 
in—that is, actual running down of—stocks this year. 
There are too many variables here for anybody to be 
dogmatic. But it is fair to say that at the present conjunc- 
ture any American Administration that followed Keynesian 
principles would seek deliberately to stimulate demand ; 
that is to say, it would seek a deliberate increase in its 
budget deficit The word “deliberate” is important, 
because it seems probable that the downturn in production 
since last summer, by eating into profits and therefore 
profits tax receipts, will in any event increase the budget 
deficit for the year to June 30th next above the Treasury’s 
present estimate of $3.8 billion. Any such widening, how- 
ever, will be a consequence of deflation, not a cause of 
reflation ; and it will mean that a further widening will 
become the more—not the less—desirable. There is much 
room for muddle here among a people which believes, at 
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heart, that budgets should always be balanced, and that it is 
improper for it to owe too much to itself. At least one 
eminent economist has suggested that unless the American 
administration aims at a budget deficit of more than $20 
billion in the fiscal year starting on July 1st next, it may face 
a slump on the scale of the 1930s ; this is an extreme view, 
but if the Administration is as determined about budget- 
balancing in action as it is in its oratory the free world is 
likely to pass a very uncomfortable winter and spring. 


Impact on Sterling Area 


Here, then, lies the main source of the new year’s 
economic irresolution. The probability that American pro- 
duction in the first half of this year will be slightly lower 
than in the first half of last, and the remoter danger that it 
may drop very sharply indeed, cannot be disregarded. 
Analysis of the prospects for the sterling area must go 
forward with these points in mind. The experience of 1938 
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was that when America’s factory production fell by 30 per 
cent its imports from the sterling area were very nearly cut 
in half ; the experience of 1949 was that when America’s 
factory production fell by 13 per cent its imports from the 
sterling area were cut by nearly one fifth. Do disasters of 
these magnitudes seem to be on the horizon again ? 

There are four reasons for trusting that they do not— 
not, that is, unless the recession deepens through the winter 
and spring, and then snowballs into a slump. The first 
reason is, quite simply, that American industrial production 
has fallen already, by 44 per cent between January-April 
and September-November, 1953; in that period the 
average monthly increase in the sterling area’s gold and 
dollar reserves has falien from $107 million to $31 million, 
but this is a shiver not a collapse. The second point is that 
American industry’s stocks of staple sterling area commodi- 
ties were unduly high just before the crisis of 1949, but 
are now not much higher than are needed to maintain the 
present level of output. The third is that the prices of some 
of the sterling area’s staple commodities—especially rubber 
—are now so low that they cannot have much further to 
fall. 

The fourth—and in many ways the most important— 
point is that the decline in American imports in 1949 was 
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partly due to speculation against sterling ; importers held 
out of the market in anticipation of the drop in dollar prices 
that would follow the devaluation of sterling, which most 
traders recognised could not be long delayed. To-day the 
assumption that sterling is ripe for devaluation is less wide- 
spread than in 1949; and there is much less sterling in 
foreign hands, scattered across the transferable account area 
from Peru to Japan. It is this transferable account sterling 
that is the first to seek exchange into dollars—eventually at 
a loss to the central pool in London—at any time of specu- 
lation against the pound, and through any mechanism that 
is legal or nearly so. 


One Weapon Discarded 


For all these reasons, the sterling area may now be less 
sensitive to a minor American recession than at any time in 
the past eight years. It should now be able to live through 
this winter without catastrophe, provided that it keeps its 
present defences intact. But the minor American adjust- 
ment which has already occurred has sufficed to damp 
down the stérling area’s usual seasonal dollar surplus in the 
past four months ; and if the readjustment lasts through to 
next spring or summer, it will suffice to widen the sterling 
area’s usual seasonal dollar deficit at that time. 

If it widens that deficit very much, it may quite conceiv- 
ably set the tide of speculation flowing against sterling 
again. With so many commodity markets reopened, and 
with the decision on whether to import or not to import 
largely returned to private hands, the scope for speculation 
by British—as distinct from foreign—traders may be 
greater than in 1949. At the onset of all previous crises the 
Government has been able to pass the word round at least 
some of its trading departments that they should go slow in 
their importing policy, but private importers—fearing a 
clutter of new licensing restrictions—might well choose in 
such circumstanes to hasten their importing instead. 

This same factor means that although Britain is probably 
rather less vulnerable to balance of payments crises than 
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hitherto, it has less elbow room for action at times when 
the Government thinks that the winds of crisis may be 
about to rise. Unfortunately, all analysis leads back to the 
apprehension—it cannot yet be called a forecastthat just 


such a time may now be approaching over the horizon of 
the new year. 
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Outlook for Policy 


T is always difficult to strike a balance between the 
| platitudinous and the pretentious. It is always 
)portant to emphasise how insecure a basis is that of the 
telligent guess. But it would be unfair to end this 
nalysis without some attempt at adumbrating the main 
-onomic problems that may lie before Britain in the year 

w beginning. 

First, then, the odds still seem to be slightly—uncom- 

rtably slightly—against a serious new downturn in 
.merica in the first four or five months of the year ; the 
eal danger seems to lie after that. In these circumstances, 

wever, there is still some reason to suppose that con- 
imption in Britain may be lower in the next few months 
an it has. been since the early months of 1953; in the 
riod between now and April, when hopes of purchase 

x reductions may run too high, the downturn may be 

fficient to cause some recurrence of short time working 
n certain consumer goods trades. Against this, investment 

British industry should increase. If this increase is 
mpeded by a shortage of real resources, the Government 

y try to tighten monetary policy; but if the rise in 

vestment is smaller than the fall in consumption— 
which is by no means unlikely—the Government might not 
be averse to another reduction in Bank rate. This is the 

ty’s new year hope. 

rhere are, however, two political factors that may weigh 
against this. The first is that dividends are likely to con- 

jue to rise in the early part of the new year ; the effects on 

i¢ profits of consumer goods trades of last year’s reflation 

ve not yet all showed up in dividend warrants. The 
econd is that the clamp of buyer’s markets abroad is 

kely to impede money wages from rising, and this may 

precipitate strikes, Against a background of labour unrest, 
the headline that would follow another reduction in Bank 
rate—“ Millions on Stock Exchange Prices ”—is not one 
that politicians would like to read. 

The task of seeking a proper balance in the economy, 
however, would then again be thrown back on the budget. 
Chis year the Chancellor should not have to provide for any 
ignificant increase in the real burden of defence, but he 
1ay provide for an increase in the real burden of feather- 
oedding the farmers ; in addition, some of the fiscal sacri- 
fices accepted last year, most of them designed to stimulate 

idustrial investment, will make their impact felt on the 
budget accounts for 1954-55. If there is no significant 
downturn in consumption, there is not likely to be very 
much for the Chancellor to give away. If there is a down- 
‘urn in consumption, however, the opportunity may well 

taken to press forward with a reduction in the higher 
that is, over 2§ per cent) rates of purchase tax ; alterna- 

ely part of anything that can be handed on to consumers 

y go to the hard-pressed recipients of old age pensions. 
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Brakes on Industrial Expansion 


The extent to which the budget can be reflationary and 
pular, instead of disinflationary and unpopular, will 
ccpend not only on whether demand looks like falling below 
t year’s level, but also on whether it seems possible to 
‘xpand production. Even if labour stoppages are avoided, 





it is most unlikely that industrial production can be stimu- 
lated into another increase of 43 or § per cent in 1954; 
there is no longer any slack of short-time working to be 
taken up. But the fruits of past investment should allow 
an increase of around 1} to 3 per cent in gross output, 
provided demand is adequate ; and there is no real reason 
to fear that production will be impeded by those two 
familiar brakes of recent years—a shortage of steel and 
fears of a shortage of coal. 


Output of steel in 1953 has been more than 17} million 
tons—a record, and also the target the industry set itself. 
Although steel imports were cut down last year from about 
1,800,000 to about 1,100,000 tons, and exports remained 
fairly stable at about 2,600,000 tons, home deliveries cannot 
have fallen far short of 16} million ingot tons. The apparent 
consumption of steel in 1952 was only about 154 million 
tons, Owing to very large stock-building during that year. 
Though the level of activity in engineering has been rising 
in recent months, it is difficult to believe that industry can 
have used nearly a million ingot tons more steel than in 
19§2 ; and this suggests that there may have been another— 
though slight—net increase in stocks during the past year, 
In 1954 the potential capacity of the home steel industri 
should be well over 18 million tons ; since industry wit 
obviously be unwilling to increase its stocks further, and 
since exports seem unlikely to rise, it might be possible to 
cut imports in half and still leave home consumers with 
deliveries in the region of 164 million tons—if they want 
them. This would be about 500,000 tons more than total 
home deliveries in 19§3. 
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There is probably less room for expansion in the consump- 
tion of coal, but even here there should be no real shortage. 
Thanks wholly to extra holidays, deep-mined output was 
some 1 to 14 million tons lower in the past year than in 1952 
and opencast output also dropped slightly. But productivity 
per man shift has increased somewhat in recent months 
and the average labour force has been higher than in 1952 5 
during the 50 weeks that the miners were working they 
produced about 3-4 million tons more than in the same 
period of 1952. Provided the drift of manpower from the 
industry does not begin again and provided recent invest- 
ment bears fruit, deep-mined output should be able to 
increase by some 5 million tons or more this year and open- 
cast output may also increase slightly. On the assumption 
that total stocks (which have been drawn down this year) 
and exports are maintained at their current level, this would 
allow imports to be virtually eliminated and consumption in 
Britain to rise by nearly 5 million tons. 

Steel and coal, however, are not the only brakes on the 
size of the increase in production that budgetary policy can 
attempt to stimulate. In 1953 the deliberate decision was 
taken to reflate the economy, at the cost of turning the 
balance of payments from not-so-good to worse; the 
Government cannot now afford the luxury of further refla- 
tion, at the risk of making it worse still. Much may there- 
fore depend on whether the British balance of payments 
is likely to receive another fortification in 1954 from a 
further improvement in the terms of trade—and, in par- 
ticular, from a further fall in import prices. 

Unless there is an American recession—which would 
wash away the advantages of a further fall in import prices 
in a storm of other evils—such a benefit seems unlikely. 
Commodity prices now seem rather too low for the current 
level of world output, although they are still much higher 
than they would be in conditions of world recession. In 
the last few weeks of 1953, with output still holding up in 
most countries, raw material prices were already tending 
to rise. In particular, the price of natural rubber, which 
recently reached its lowest level for over three years, has 
recovered slightly and may have seen the worst unless a 
world slump intervenes. The price of tin, which dropped 
steeply from {950 a ton in March to £580 in July, has 
since risen to about £640, although there seems little hope 
that America will accept the proposed international tin 
agreement. Copper prices may be vulnerable now that 
Chilean copper is coming back into a market that has 
looked reasonably satiated without it, and wool may suffer 
from the downturn in sales of woollen manufactures and 
the virtual completion of buying for stock ; but the effect 
of massive world surpluses of wheat and cotton seems to 
have been effectively countered by American support opera- 
tions. Cocoa (which is a sterling commodity) and coffee 
(which is not) both enter 1954 on a rising trend and in 
the face of firm demand. 


Battle Against Convertibility 


All this assumes the absence of dangerous pressures from 
overseas. Even if there is no American recession, there 
could be one such pressure in an unexpected sector— 
pressure in the battle for convertibility. It is just conceiy- 
able that the new year may see continental Europe calling 
the tune in this respect, but Britain paying the piper. This 
could happen if Germany, Belgium and Holland—perhaps 
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disappointed by the course of negotiations for extension of 
the European Payments Union (which should reach their 
zenith by late February or March)—decided to dash for 
convertibility on their own account. In these circumstances, 
there might be a danger that the Bank of England would 
wish to bring sterling into the untidy advance ; and perhaps 
even to revive the “convertibility” plan of 1952, with an 
appeal to the International Monetary Fund to provide 
reserves to back the newly convertible currencies and with 
the organisation of a system of floating European exchange 
rates that would tend to be managed.from London. The 
contingency only has to be mentioned for its danger to be 
plain: since sterling would be the only truly international 
currency in this group, the main weight of any failure of the 
experiment would fall upon it. The risk is therefore one 
that should be—and probably will be—avoided ; for if 
Britain cannot save sterling for convertibility by its own 
exertions, it most certainly will not save it by following 
any rash European examples. It should not be impossible 
for one group of the authorities in charge of Britain’s finan- 
cial policy to make this point clear to the other. 

Provided these dangers from Europe do not mature and 
provided there is no serious American recession, the year 
ahead seems likely to see nothing more exciting—or 
dangerous—than a continuation of the slow advance to freer 
international trade that has characterised 1953. At the 
moment the British Treasury’s view seems to be that con- 
vertibility should be postponed until Europe has had a 
chance to see what will come out of the Randall Report 
on America’s foreign economic policy. This is a very 
wise view, for it should amount to postponing any dash 
for this dangerous freedom beyond 1954 at least. It seems 
unlikely that the majority report of the Randall Commis- 
sion, which is due to be published before the end of 
March, will do more than recommend a small advance 
beyond the illiberal status quo in tariffs, in the Buy 
American Act, stockpiling policy, shipping discrimination 
and the rest ; it is even more unlikely that Congress will 
act speedily on any liberal recommendations that the report 
may contain. The world should not expect pyrotechnics, 
but a delayed-action—though possibly useful—squib. 


Red Sky in the Morning 


The major problem remains. It has been argued above 
that if the present American adjustment continues into the 
period of seasonal sterling area deficit in the late spring 
and early summer, speculation against sterling could be 
set alight. It is at just about that season—if the worst 
befalls—that the American economy might turn really sour. 
If that happened, the first result would be a-.sudden 
widening of the dollar gap; the second would be the 
spreading of consequential unemployment in Britain and 
the whole free world. The economic palliatives for such 
a situation are legion, but the economic panaceas do not 
exist. The political consequences of any hungry mid-fifties 
defy imagination. 

All eyes must now be turned on the Americans, with the 
recognition that the pessimists have some grounds for their 
fears but with the memory that America has in the past so 
often and so magnificently proved the pessimists wrong. 
There is a red sky, rather than a rosy glow, in the morning of 
the year ; but meteorology is not an exact—indeed nowa- 
days it is not even an immutable—science. It may be well 
for the world’s peace of mind that economics is not either. 
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Diesels on the Road—I] 





F all the types of heat engine in general use, from 
steam to gas turbines, the compression-ignition 
Diesel engine has the highest thermal efficiency. 
[hat is to say, it can turn more of the potential energy 
) the fuel it burns into useful power than any other 
engine; but it has two off-setting disadvantages— 
greater weight and higher cost. As a form of motive 
power for transport, therefore, the most obvious advan- 
tages Of the diesel lie in applications where the total 
aden weight is greatest and the periods of utilisation of 
e engine most nearly continuous—for example, in 
argo ships. Its thermal efficiency and lower mainien- 
ance costs have enabled the diesel to conquer the steam 
comotive on the railroads of the United States ; but on 
American roads, where automotive fuels are compara- 
vely cheap and the vehicles used are customarily very 
highly powered, the diesel has no great hold. In 
Britain, the reverse is true. British Railways, rightly 
wrongly, still reject “ dieselisation”’ on any signifi- 
ant scale ; but the diesel engine has already established 
s supremacy for heavy road vehicles in this country, 
nd it is now spreading through the lighter commercial 
ehicles to the edge of the passenger car field. 
For road vehicles, traffic conditions impose many 
nore variations of speed than in other forms of trans- 
riation ; to achieve a required average speed, there- 
fore, greater acceleration is necessary—which calls 
higher power-weight ratios. Typical weights for 
petrol engines are 5-7 Ib per brake horse power ; 
i) pica engine speeds that can be maintained continu- 
ously (if the rate of wear is not to be excessive) are of 
the ‘waa of 3,000 rpm, with considerably higher 
speeds available for occasional use ; and a typical fuel 
consumption, at the most economical speed, say 0.6 Ib 
per horse power per hour. For a diesel engine, 12-14 
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Engines on Heavy Duty 


lb per horse power and a continuously maintained 
speed of 2,000 rpm are more typical figures of current 
practice ; but the diesel engine is not likely to be able 
to exceed its continuous speed by more than 10 per 
cent or so. Against this the diesel engine, with a com- 
pression ratio of between 14 and 20 to I against the 6-8 
to 1 of the petrol engine, will have a fuel consumption 
at cruising speed that may be as low as 0.4 lb per horse 
power hour. Its fuel consumption, moreover, is better 
than the petrol engine when idling, and the diesel is 
incapable of the extravagant fuel use required in the 
occasional burst of speed of the petrol engine. 

The cost of a diesel engine of a given maximum 
horse power is perhaps twice that of a similar petrol 
engine, though if the comparison is made on the basis 
of “‘ continuous horse power ” the comparison would be 
less unfavourable. The extra cost is due partly to the 
heavier castings required for the engine block, etc., and 
partly to the cost of the very accurately made com- 
ponents embodied in the fuel pump and injector equip- 
ment. If and when the number of diesel engines built 
comes up to a figure nearer to the number of petrol 
engines built for cars, it seems likely that the develop- 
ment of manufacturing technique on a quantity basis 
could allow a very substantial reduction in the cost of 
the fuel equipment. Maintehance of diesel engines 
calls for more specialised skill and equipment than for 
petrol engines ; but actual costs of maintenance are less 
than for ‘petrol engines, and the useful lives of diesels 
are longer. 

The diesel engine on road vehicles is thus by nature 
more suitable for goods vehicles and for buses than for 
passenger cars. The goods vehicle has much greater 


total laden weight per horse power than the passenger 
car, so that the extra 7 or 8 Ib of engine weight per 
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horse power does not disturb so much the conventional 
proportions of total vehicle weight to power. The 
goods vehicle is usually subject to greater legal restric- 
tion of speed than is the passenger car, so that it can 
spend a much higher proportion of its life travelling at, 
say, 80 per cent of its maximum speed than can a 
passenger car. Most drivers of passenger cars attach 
more value to the power of rapid acceleration than the 
resulting improvement in average speed warrants. The 
goods vehicle is usually working for many more hours 
per year than the passenger car, so that fuel saving will 
pay for the excess cost of the engine much more 
quickly ; and its operator can afford specialised main- 
tenance staff and equipment. 

In this country, as the table shows, the diesel engine 
has clearly established its supremacy for use in goods 

vehicles with an unladen weight of over 4 tons, 
a such makers as Leyland and AEC have practically 
ceased to build petrol-engined vehicles. In the range 
between 3 and 4 tons, petrol still has the lead over 
diesel, and below 3 tons a substantial lead. Petrol 
engines probably benefit substantially from the 
unnatural legal limits of 30 mph for vehicles of less 
than 3 tons unladen weight, against 20 mph for vehicles 
above this weight. Thus Vauxhall has achieved a 
notable success with a petrol-engined Bedford of 110 
bhp, which comes just below the 3 ton limit but has a 
carrying capacity of 7 tons ; it announced in the summer 
that more than 12,500 of these trucks had been sold 
in two years. In vehicles of smaller size and with 
powers of 80 bhp, where Vauxhall offer a diesel engine 
as an alternative, the consequent increase in weight is 
400 lb. The substitution of a diesel for a petrol engine 
in the 110 hp vehicle, therefore, would put it well 
beyond the 3 ton limit. 

At lower weights the battle is beginning. Last year 
a small manufacturer, Trojan, announced a van of 
25 cwt weight, with a carrying capacity of 1 ton, 
equipped with a 3-cylinder diesel engine made by F. 
Perkins, Ltd, developing 34 bhp, and recently Seddon 
Motors Ltd, who make a range of heavier goods vehicles 
all equipped with Perkins engines of four and six 
cylinders, announced a vehicle with the same three- 
cylinder engine. On the other hand, Ford announced 
this summer a new “ Cost-Cutter” petrol engine for 
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their commercial vehicles. This engine, which uses the 
same cylinder block and crank case as the engine of 
the latest Fordson tractor, develops 70 bhp. In the 
tractor, variants of the engine are used both for diesel 
and for petrol (as well as vaporising oil), but limited 
to an output of 40 bhp. If Ford thought there would 
be a substantial market for a diesel-engined commercial 
vehicle with an engine developing between 50 and 60 
bhp, they could probably develop the diesel variant of 
the tractor engine for road use. 

The German commercial vehicle manufacturers 
appear to be undertaking a good deal of development 
work in smaller commercial vehicles with diesel engines, 
concentrating mainly on air-cooled engines, which give 
a saving in weight compared to water-cooled engines. 
By making use of higher engine speeds than is the 
general practice in this country, and accepting lower 
power for a given total laden weight, the Germans are 
likely to be able to offer vehicles that will be sluggish 
in performance, but will provide economical transpor- 
tation, particularly for long hauls on the Autobahnen. 

The diesel engine, however, will have to show much 
more success than it has so far recorded in the field of 
light commercial vehicles before it can be expected to 
make any inroads on the passenger car market. There 
are three Continental motor-cars in series production 
with diesel engines, but the only diesel engined 
passenger vehicle (other than ’buses) with which the 
average member of the public is likely to become 
acquainted in the near future is the diesel-engined taxi, 
of which a number are running in the streets of 
London. 

One fleet of twenty-five London taxis has now been 
powered with dieselised versions of the Standard Van- 
guard engine of 2.1 litres. This engine has been 
developed under the Freeman Sanders patents and 
develops 46 bhp at 3,200 rpm, against 68 bhp at 4,200 
rpm for the petrol Vanguard. The extra weight, as 
against a petrol engine of another make which has been 
replaced, is 40 lb, and the extra cost, on a series pro- 
duction basis, might be estimated at {100. The taxis 
are operated by Birch Brothers, a firm that also operates 
a fleet of coaches, and thus has experience of diesel 
operation, Over a million miles running, consumption 
has been 32 mpg, against 17 mpg with petrol-engined 
taxis, and in addition to a fuel 
saving of 13d. per mile, 
maintenance costs are less. 
The: performance of the taxis 
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ing the lead of Birch Brothers. A number of other 
taxis have also recently been fitted with the Perkins P.3 
engine of 34 bhp, which might be expected to give less 
acceleration than modern London taxis, more com- 
parable to the rather sluggish performance which the 
London taxi user has been conditioned to accept from 
the senior vehicles still running. 

The requirements of a London taxi, with its annual 
mileage of 3 to 4 times that of the average private car 
user, its excessive weight (6 cwt more than a comparable 
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saloon car), and its limited top speed, are more akin to 
those of a goods vehicle. Complete success for diesel 
engines in this field would still give only slender reason 
to expect similar success in meeting the needs of the 
average private motorist. But the effect of successive 
steep rises in taxation upon motor fuel costs in this 
country have interested British as well as Continental 
manufacturers in the possibilities of the diesel for 
private cars. A second article will examine the tech- 
nical probabilities of such a development. 


A Liftebelt for Tin 


Ls 1948 onwards world production of tin has 
exceeded consumption by an average of 30,000 tons 
a year. So far, the surplus has been taken off the market 
by the strategic purchases of the United States. In 
1954, however, it is likely to become a reality. The 
American strategic purchases are slowing down, and 
may come to a dead stop. The threat of surplus has 
already reduced the price from {950 a ton earlier this 
year to about £640 a ton. An actual surplus offered 
on the market would depress the price further. That 
is the situation which the new International Tin Agree- 
ment recently thrashed out at Geneva attempts to 
meet. It seeks by an ambitious combination of export 
control and manipulation of a buffer stock to confine 
fluctuations in price within a given range, in the full 
knowledge that America, which consumes nearly half 
the world’s tin, is unlikely to join in at first. It will 
be a difficult path to follow. 

The scheme might have been mercilessly criticised 
by the believers in free markets were it not that the 
tin industry today presents problems that call for special 
treatment. Extreme fluctuations in production and 
price are characteristic of the industry. Tin is also 
1 wasting asset ; the long periods of depression lead to 
the premature abandonment of deposits, and discourage 
the prospecting needed to offset the exhaustion of exist- 
ing areas. But the most important problem is political 
rather than economic. Tin is produced in a handful 
of under-developed countries whose economies are 
largely dependent on tin mining. The political effects 
of a severe depression in the industry, and the wide- 
spread unemployment that would result, could damage 
the interests of the West. This is the justification— 
partly economic but principally political—for a stabili- 
sation scheme. 

Unlike the prewar restriction schemes, the Geneva 
agreement embraces both consumers and producers and 
gives equal rights to each. It proposes to set up in 
London an International Tin Council, representing all 
the contracting governments. The voting power of 
each producing country is related to its past pro- 
duction, and that of each consuming country to 
iis consumption. The Council is required to 


estimate, at least every three months, the probable 
demand for tin and the probable movement of com- 
mercial stocks during the next three calendar months, 
called the “control period.” In the light of these 
estimates, of the size of the buffer stock and of the 
market price of tin, the Council can fix a total of 
permissible exports for the period. The decision has 
to be by a majority of the votes of producers and 
consumers, voting in separate groups. The total of 
permissible exports would then be divided among the 
producing countries in proportion to their voting power. 
But without a majority in both groups export quotas 
can neither be introduced nor maintained. 


* 


Production will be indirectly restricted by the stipu- 
lation that when quotas are in force a producing country 
cannot, without permission of the Council, hold stocks 
greater than 25 per cent of its net exports in the twelve 
months preceding the introduction of quotas. Exports 
are not to be restricted unless quotas are in force. A 
tolerance of plus or minus five per cent is permitted 
in fulfilling the quotas. But if a country exports more 
than 105 per cent of its quota in the control period, 
the Council can require it to pay in to the buffer stock 
tin or cash equivalent to the amount of the excess. If 
the quota is exceeded in four successive control periods, 
the Council must reduce the offender’s quota by the 
amount of the excess, and may cut it by up to twice the 
amount, the quotas of other countries being correspond- 
ingly increased. If the quota is exceeded in four further 
successive control periods, the offending country could 
also forfeit a portion of its right to participate in the 
liquidation of the buffer stock. 

If a country exports less than 95 per cent of its 
quota in four successive control periods, its quota will 
be reduced by the amount of the shortfall, unless the 
Council is satisfied that the failure was due to factors 
beyond its control and that the shortfall was unlikely 
to recur. An exporting country can “ buy ” an addition 
to its quota by voluntarily contributing an equivalent 
amount of tin or cash to the buffer stock. This is 
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designed to enable Nigeria, where columbite is mined 
in conjunction with tin, to maintain its production of 
columbite. 

When the agreement has been in force for one year, 
and annually thereafter, the Council will withdraw 
twenty per cent of the votes—and therefore of the quota 
of each producing country—reallocating this percentage 
so as to afford opportunities for satisfying consumption 
from the most efficient sources. In practice, this admir- 
able incentive may be ineffectual. It is qualified by the 
proviso that due regard must be paid to the need for 
preventing serious economic and social dislocation and 
to the position of producing countries suffering from 
“abnormal disabilities.” This could lead to endless 
argument, and in the probable event of the Council 
failing to reach a decision on the re-allocation, the with- 
held percentages would have to be restored. 

Contributions to the buffer stock will be financed 
by the producing countries in proportion to their 
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tions of up to the equiva- 
lent of 15,000 tons of metal 
are due on a date to be 
decided. Any country can, however, make its contribu- 
tion before the due date. The first of the two sub- 
sequent contributions, each equivalent to 5,000 tons, 
will be due as soon as the stock reaches 10,000 tons 
of metal, and the second as soon as it 
15,000 tons. 

The agreement proposes a floor price of £640 a ton 
and a ceiling of £880 a ton. When the price of cash 
tin on the London Metal Exchange is equal to, or less 
than, the floor price, the manager of the buffer stock 
must buy cash or three months’ tin on the exchange 
until either the cash price is above the floor price or his 
funds are exhausted. When the market price is equal 
to or greater than the ceiling price he must sell cash 
or forward tin until the cash price is below the ceiling 
or his tin is exhausted. The manager is also 
given the option to sell when the price is in the 
upper third of the range—{800 to £{880—or to buy in 
the lower third—{640 to £720—if he considers that 
the price is rising or falling too steeply. When the 
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price is within the middle range of £720 to £800 a ton, 
the manager will not enter the market unless the Council 
decides otherwise. The manager can accept bids at the 
ceiling price from consumers or their agents. He can 
also buy or sell cash or forward tin on any other market, 
such as Singapore and New York, but his operations 
will presumably be concentrated on the London 
exchange, which is the principal world market. 

The agreement has the essential merit of flexibility, 
and seems to provide adequate penalties for offending 
producers. It places great responsibilities on the 
Council and the manager of the buffer stock, and its 
success will depend on how those responsibilities are 
fulfilled. The consuming countries will have to give 
realistic estimates of their future requirements, and of 
the probable movement of stocks. Ideally, the setting 
of export quotas should suffice to bring supply broadly 
into balance with demand, and the function of the buffer 
stock, which ought always to have an adequate supply 
of metal and cash, should 
be to iron out short-term 
influences, not to rescue 
the scheme as a whole. But 
if the manager finds that 
he has to correct substan- 
tial miscalculations in the 
estimates, or if his judg- 
ment is at fault, or if un- 
foreseen changes occur in 
consumers’ demands, the 
-| price is likely to be no more 

stable than in the condi- 

tions of a free market. The 

range of prices seems to be 

broader than the interests 

of stability require, and the 

level of the range appears 

oo Sept) | £0 be too high, even ailow- 

ing for the fact that costs of 

production rise: when out- 

put is restricted, and for the need to maintain 

capacity in reserve to meet an expansion of demand. 

It can also be argued that undue weight is being given 

to the producers’ bloc, because Britain will protect the 

welfare of Malaya—which is also a substantial earner 

of dollars—and of Nigeria, and may therefore tend to 
vote as a producer rather than as a consumer. 

The agreement will come into force some time after 
June 30, if ratified or accepted by countries holding at 
least 900 of the 1,000: votes of producers, and by at 
least nine countries holding at least 333 votes of 
consumers ; the figure of 333 is designed to allow the 
agreement to take effect without participation by the 
United States, which has 490 votes. Ratification by 
Malaya (360 votes), Indonesia (213), Bolivia (213), the 
Belgian Congo (90) and Nigeria (58), seems probable, 
giving a total of 934 votes. Ratification by Thailand 
(66 votes), which is an unknown quantity, is thus not 
essential. 


The mustering of 333 votes from consumers may be 
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difficult. Some of the independent consuming countries 
may be reluctant to ratify without American participa- 
tion. But if the US Administration, which is believed 
‘0 be sympathetic, could be induced to give a private 
surance that it favoured the agreement, a majority 
f consumers may be obtained. The agreement should 
vork effectively without American participation, pro- 
viding it has American good will. If it chose, the 
United States could wreck the agreement by releasing 
n to the market the tin that is surplus to its stockpile 
equirements. By the middle of next year this surplus 
may be well over 40,000 tons, or roughly twice the size 
f the buffer stock. 





Commonwealth Looks Ahead 


R BUTLER and his supporting delegation of senior 
M officials, left this week for the conference of Common- 
vealth Finance Ministers that opens in Sydney on Friday 
-xt—and doubtless did so in a less troubled frame of mind 
han has been his lot on the eve of previous gatherings of 
ihis kind. For, although the uncertainties of America’s 
external economic policy and of the course of American 
business will weigh heavily in many of its discussions, this 
conference, unlike its predecessors, meets neither under the 
shadow of immediate emergency nor under the compulsion 

thrash out major new plans. The basic blueprint still is 
ihe “ plan ” drawn up in December, 1952 ; and the starting 
point for next week’s.talks will be a stocktaking of the 
progress that has been made towards the objectives then 
et up, and the chances of making further progress in 1954. 
Under this heading, the task will be to decide how best 
consolidate the gains that have been won in the sterling 
area’s balance of payments since it was snatched from the 
critical situation of 1951-52 ; and how to maintain—and if 
ossible extend—the greater scope for freedom of trade that 
as been promoted, especially by Britain in the primary 
ommodity markets, in the past twelve months. At this 
oint, particularly, the American uncertainties will bulk very 
ge ; and the conference will obviously devote much atten- 

n to the defensive mechanisms that may be available to 
prevent, or minimise, the contraction of Commonwealth 
de that would threaten if the American recession deepens 
enificantly. In any case, there is likely to be further dis- 
‘sion of international commodity agreements as a means 

' limiting fluctuations in the incomes of the primary pro- 
icing countries. Convertibility, it can safely be surmised, 
il have beendisplaced from the central position it occupied 
the agenda of the last conference ; it now appears rather 
an attitude of mind than as a concrete objective. The 

al itself is lost in the haze of doubt about American 
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The scheme offers no panacea for the tin industry. 
The most that it can do is to ease the process of adjust- 
ing production to consumption. The mines may be 
rescued from the worst effects of a slump, but some 
unemployment cannot be avoided. To this extent the 
political problems of the producing countries will 
remain. Their governments believe that a degree of price 
stability in tin will help them to overcome those pro- 
blems. It is difficult to deny their claims, but if the 
present agreement is ratified it will be for them 


to show that this interference with the free market 
is justifiable. 





intentions, and only oblique and cautious approaches are 
possible so long as the haze persists; but some such 
approaches may be conditionally planned. 

An important, if difficult, part of the conference dis- 
cussions will be that on the problems of Commonwealth 
development, about which there is still much confusion of 
thought—as well as some differences of viewpoint within 
the sterling family itself. Britain’s attitude still is that 
investment outlays within the sterling group must be con- 
centrated so far as possible on projects that promise a 
strengthening of the balance of payments of the area as a 
whole ; and Britain itself is not prepared to put up finance 
for overseas projects unless they both satisfy that condition 
and also command substantial support from local capital. 
It is to be hoped that the pleadings from some overseas 
members will not lead to any weakening of this necessarily 
austere attitude—for British resources for external aid are 
strictly limited. Indeed as measured by Britain’s own 
external surplus in 1953 they are very slender indeed, and 
there is no evidence that the unused capacity within Britain 
available for Commonwealth exports is at all considerable. 


* 


In other words, if Britain is to play any substantial part 
in the financing of development in the overseas sterling 
area, the resources will have to come either from an increase 
in British productivity or from actual cuts in Britain’s 
own domestic expenditures ; and since any considerable 
increase in productivity cannot be expected unless pro- 
ductive investment is itself increased, this means that, in 
the medium term at least, British capital for overseas 
projects would have to be provided at the expense of the 
British consumer. For the present, however, there is no 
sign that these limiting factors are actually holding back 
Commonwealth projects. On the contrary, worth-while 
projects have not kept pace with the flow of loans sanc- 
tioned from London ; the sanctions in 1953 have exceeded 
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{100 million, excluding the unknown amount of finance 
provided by private remittances from Britain—and exclud- 
ing, too, the £60 million of sterling that has been released 
to the International Bank for lending when suitable projects 
are formulated. It seems likely that if all these commit- 
ments were to materialise quickly, Britain’s resources would 
be fully stretched—even without the further increase in 
loan sanctions that is (rather rashly) assumed in most 
popular discussions of Commonwealth development. 


Record Industrial Output 


I‘ October and November, industrial output in Britain 
was higher than it has ever been in peace. The official 
statisticians were able this week to publish a provisional 
index figure of 128 for October (1948=100), and to fore- 
cast that the November figure, always seasonally higher, 
would be 130-131. This compares with October and 
November figures of 120 and 123 in 1952, and of 121 and 
123 in 1951. In the first eleven months of last year, there- 


RECORD 


INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT 







October ...... 
November. 
December .... 


20 128* 125 121 135 
150-!31f 126 | 124 


* Provisional. 


+ On the basis of information so far received. 


fore, output was more than 5 per cent higher than in 1952, 
and 2 per cent higher than in 1951. The recovery that began 
late in 1952 seems to have been fairly steady throughout 
1953, if seasonal influences are eliminated; even the 
apparent summer dip in output may have been due to the 
extra holidays that a large number of workers enjoyed for 
the first time. 

Manufacturing output in the first ten months of the year, 
was also § per cent higher than in 1952; it was rising 
during the autumn a little less sharply than it had done in 
autumn 1952, when the recovery was first beginning. Build- 
ing activity, however, has been rising fairly steadily in the 
last two years, much less affected by the problems of demand 
that have beset other industries ; in 1952 it was 3 per cent 
higher than in 1951, in the first half of 1953 it was up by 
a further 5 per cent, and even that increase may have been 
exceeded in the second half of the year. British industry 
has thus made good the ground it lost in 1952 ; the upward 
postwar trend has been resumed, after a year’s interval. 
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The Engineering Recovery 


ow far has the recovery in British engineering pro 
gressed ? It. began last summer, as evidenced by 
the official index of industrial production for July and 
August. During these two months total output in the 
“metals, engineering and vehicles” group of industries 
averaged 109 (1948=100), some 5 per cent higher than 
in the same months of 1952 and slightly higher than 
in July-August, 1951 (when engineering workers in general 
were receiving only one week’s paid holiday). Later indices 
of output for the whole group are not available ; but 
between the end of July and the end of October the labour 
force in these industries rose by 78,000 people, while steel 
deliveries rose in the later months of last year, in line with 
record output. The engineering industries were thus 
assembling the wherewithal for higher output ; and while 
the outstanding increase recorded is in motor vehicle pro- 
duction, where output in September and October was 38 
per cent higher than the average for those months in the 
two previous years, increases over the 1952 level were 
recorded in September for a number of types of capital 
equipment, including boilers, conveying equipment, railway 
rolling stock and machine tools. Aircraft output, as well 
as employment, has presumably continued to grow, while 
defence work has combined with the television boom to 
keep the electronics industry busy. This quickening of 
activity is not universal ; there are some sections of engin- 
eering, and some companies in most sections, who still 
appear to be fairly slack, and uneasiness about forward 
ordering, particularly in the export field, remains quite 
general. But total output in these industries during the 
last quarter probably continued to record an increase on 
1952 and 1951—which would make the dislocation of a 
ban on piecework and overtime the more damaging today. 
If the engineering employers can make peace with 
their workers without pricing themselves out of foreign 
markets, their opportunities this year appear fairly hopeful. 
Steel is plentiful now, in most products and qualities ; home 
deliveries during 1953 were probably well over 16 million 
tons, the highest ever in peacetime. At the present time 
the engineering companies still appear to be holding large 
and very costly stocks of steel, though they have probably 
been running these down during the months since alloca- 
tion ended ; this is a financial burden they should escape 
in 1954. As to demand, defence has now evened out to 
a steady pace of output for the specialised industries and 
a more limited demand upon sub-contractors; home 
investment at last shows signs of an increase ; and overseas 
prospects are not unmixedly gloomy. 


Policy for Atomic Weapons 


(Cy. Friday, responsibility for all matters relating to 
atomic energy passed from the hands of the Minister 
of Supply to those of the Lord President of the Council, 
Lord Salisbury, with the single exception of atomic 
weapons. The Minister of Supply, according to a recent 
statement, “will retain responsibility for providing the 
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services with atomic weapons” and the former controller 
f atomic energy, Sir Frederick Morgan, has been appointed 
controller of atomic weapons in the Ministry of Supply. 
The separation of weapon production from other aspects 
{ atomic energy was recommended both in the Waverley 
mmittee report and in the Government’s White Paper on 
atomic energy, but it has proved a difficult recommendation 
put into operation. 
Only one of the six atomic energy establishments, Alder- 
ston, has been concerned in the design and development 
atomic weapons, while the essential “ ironmongery ” was 
vided by the Royal Ordnance Factories. There are 
ong arguments in favour of the Government retaining 
solute control over the production of atomic weapons, and 
t first glance there seemed no serious objection to leaving 
ldermaston, an*exclusively military establishment, under 
- control of the Ministry of Supply while the other five 
iblishments became the responsibility of the new Atomic 
Energy Corporation. 
Closer examination has shown that what looked like a 
r Operation would in fact amount to amputating one 
the corporation’s limbs, leaving it to face life under a 
ere handicap. Work done at Aldermaston could not 
eparated from research vital to other aspects of atomic 
ergy without doing harm to both. This, combined with 
scientists’ own preference to go with their colleagues 
have moved under the Corporation’s wing explains 
hy it has now been decided that the Aldermaston estab- 
shment should come under the control of the Lord Presi- 
lent, instead of remaining with the Minister of Supply, with 
e ultimate intention of bringing it under the new corpora- 
on. The Ministry of Supply’s responsibilities for pro- 
viding atomic weapons for the services may therefore prove 
be concerned mainly with the work of assembling the 
mic charge and its mechanical appendages, and be more 
mited in its scope than was originally intended. 


Investors’ New Year 


viGoRouS burst of activity in the shares of the uranium 
A bearing gold mines of the Rand and the Orange Free 
State rounded off the year on the Stock Exchange. South 
\frican houses which had been selling shares to London 
) the early stages of the rise also turned buyers. The 
rally has spread to gold mines whose prospects are not 
iked with uranium. The rise in uranium shares may well 
justified, but the claim cannot be proved. Neither the 
alue of the slimes to be treated nor the price of uranium 
‘ known ; the best that can be said is that the companies 
em to have made favourable bargains with the Govern- 
“nt and that first indications of results are encouraging. 
It is fitting that Kaffirs, the Cinderella of a bull market 
ed largely on the strength of sterling, should have been 
given an outing as the year drew to its close. It was indeed 
year in which investors’ confidence grew steadily, as a 
neagre early promise ripened into a rich fulfilment. The 
ancial Times indices of government securities, fixed 
terest securities and industrial equities have all risen. 
have the developing gold mines though not the pro- 
Cucers. Confidence seemed at the end to be undimmed, 
with selective buying of industrials and oil shares and a 
‘tm gilt-edged market. 
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Of the main events of the year, most have favoured 
investors. Persistently favourable gold and dollar returns, 
the continued ability of Wall Street to avoid a major 
decline, the helpful budget and the reduction in Bank rate 
stand out. The shift towards liberty in economic policy 
provided the only atmosphere in which investors’ confi- 
dence could grow. 

In a curious way the activities of Mr Fraser, Mr Clore, 
Mr Samuel and the other bidders have also helped. They 
have exploited the fact that the flood tide of inflation left 
submerged a wealth of undervalued assets in many balance 
Sheets. A few shares have risen because bids for control 
were made—a larger number on reports or hopes of bids. 
The whole direct effect must have been small, but over a 
much wider area company directors have defended them- 
selves by declaring dividends that will bring more realistic 
prices for the shares. 

These strong markets have paradoxically developed while 
trade has been growing more competitive, with no support- 
ing rise in commodity prices and often against a back- 
ground of narrower profit margins. It has been right to 
“buy before Christmas.” The investor’s appetite seems 
still to be unsatisfied and therefore the prospects seem fair 
for the next stage of selling further nationalised steel under- 
takings to the public. The discount on United Steel shares 
has now narrowed to less than 3d. It should soon be 
possible to make another reasonable sized public offer. 
Further ahead the outlook ‘is much more obscure. Will it 
also be right to “sell before Derby day” ? That uncom- 
fortable possibility cannot be excluded: competition in 
export markets must be expected to become more intense : 
the wage drive is unabated and the question about the 
United States is not whether a recession is occurring but 
how far it will go. 


No Apologies Please 


HE habit of great caution in chairmen’s statements as 
a. ‘well as in their dividend declarations dies hard. After 
the sharp increase in Turner and Newall’s dividend from 
the equivalent of 124 per cent on the present capital to 
174 per cent Mr W. W. F. Shepherd, the chairman, is at 
great pains to drive home the point that he has not created 
a precedent, that the increased distribution has been greatly 
facilitated by a non-recurrent tax release of over £1 million 
and that future dividends must depend on the facts of 
each year as they are ascertained. If Mr Shepherd were 
really saying that this great asbestos group has not modified 
its ultra-conservative dividend policy after all and that the 
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higher payment this year contains a sort of bonus out of a 
tax recovery, it would be an occasion for acute disappoint- 
ment and sharp criticism. 

But Mr Shepherd really cannot have meant that. This 
- year’s increased dividend was still covered more than five 
times by available profits, more than four times if the 
exceptional tax credits are excluded. The 175 per cent 
dividend would not have been excessive for a strong 
entrenched combine with many years of conservative policy 
behind it,-had there been no tax windfall. 

Nor does the chairman expect any marked shrinkage in 
earnings in the near. future. His forecast for this year’s 
trading is that it will not be markedly different from that 
of the past year which ended on March 31st. A contraction 
in the trading of the overseas companies of the group shows 
signs of being offset by improved results from the home 
companies. 

With what zeal have the directors of Turner and Newall 
continued to build up their asbestos empire even while 
allowing the shareholders 174 per cent: fixed assets have 
increased by £3,165,834 to £12,629,560; cash and tax 
certificates are up by £3,244,512 to £18,804,923. In spite 
of some writing down of stock the consolidated balance 
sheet total is up by £6,750,079 to £62,148,875. Share- 
holders’ forbearance is still contributing handsomely to the 
expansion of the business. 


When Persian Oil Flows 


NY circumstantial report of the rate at which Persian 
A oil is about to flow again deserves to be dismissed. 
Before Christmas there were discussions—tentative and 
exploratory—between Angio-Iranian, Shell, the five Ameri- 
can “ majors ” interested in the Middle East, and the Com- 
pagnie Francaise de Pétroles on the problems and prepara- 
tions involved in the resumption of supplies of oil from 
?ersia. To spell out these problems in terms of prospective 
annual tonnages and revenues over the next few years is a 
hopelessly premature exercise. The folly of thinking of 
figures before diplomatic negotiations with the Persian 
Government have reached a conclusive stage ought to be 
self-evident. After the diplomatic path has been cleared, 
technical missions will have to work out the modus operandi 
for handling Persian oil. 

On the best assumptions, these discussions will take time 
—even if they are kept wholly free of the complications 
that will arise when the question of compensation to Anglo- 
iranian comes to the stage of hard bargaining. The tech- 
nical condition of the pipelines from the northern oilfields 
to Abadan, .and the extent of the deterioration at the 
refinery itself are major unknowns in the problem of getting 
Persian oil—crude and refined—to flow again. There is, 
again, mo practical way of moving Persian oil into world 
markets except by means of a combined operation in which 
the major companies were in broad agreement. 


of Persian supplies was met by such co-operation ; but it 
could only be made good by a distended increase in output 
elsewhere in the Middle East—and particularly from 
Kuwait—and by a wholesale rearrangement of tanker 
transport and marketing methods. This last factor is one 
on which the Department of Justice keeps an ever-baleful 
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eye, and the presence of Mr Herbert Hoover, the oil ad\ 
to the State Department, at the London talks a fortn 
ago suggests that the Administration will give the “ g: 
light ” to a co-operative scheme if Persian oil flows again 

It has become conventional to assume that the consun 
tion of oil outside the United States will rise by § per « 
per annum—and this rate projected to 1960 would in 
an increase of 90 million tons of crude. On that ba 
Persian output could be comfortably accommodated, | 
as its lack has been, with some slight inconvenience, 11 
made good. Perhaps in the shorter run, however, s 
abatement of the pressure on the European refineries mi 
follow the resumption of Persian oil operations. Europ: 
refineries export a surplus of fuel oil which Abadan mi; 
well take over if it returned to operation. And oth 
refineries are building at Aden and in Australia which 
due course will lessen the hold, temporary as it seems, th 
European refineries have obtained in wider markets. The: 
is no reason why, in the course of a year or two, thes 
adjustments of markets and supplies should not be smoot! 
made ; but at this stage, the bringing in of Persian suppii 
is a matter of tentative exploration, not of hard figures. 


Gold from Russia 


: Re flow of gold from Russia continues to stream in b 
sea and air. This week some {2,000,000 was di: 
embarked at the London docks from a Russian ship an: 
about £750,000 was flown into London airport fron 
Moscow via Prague. Both consignments were sent to thi 
Moscow Narodny Bank, an offshoot of-the State Bank © 
the USSR, and sold to the Bank of England for accoun 
of the Exchange Equalisation Account. The movement o 
gold from Communist countries, which has been a majo 
factor in the international bullion market for some month, 
has now acquired proportions that make it of considerab!: 
significance for the gold reserves of the sterling area. Th 
first evidence of heavy offerings of Russian gold in the wor! 
markets began to appear in October. Earlier there had bee 
some sales of platinum and silver through the Londo: 
market; these sales, together with the dwindling of fund. 
lent by che Moscow Narodny Bank to the money market i: 
London, were hints that the Russians were becoming 
uncomfortably short of sterling. These hints of a shortage 
of external reserves were confirmed when in October and 
November the equivalent of some £7,500,000 of Russian 
gold was offered in the free markets of Western Europe— 
mostly in the Netherlands and Switzerland, and, through 
that country, in France. These offerings were the substan- 
tial straw that finally broke the back of the premium or 
free gold. Then, towards the end of November, the 
Russians sold some £8,000,000 to London through the 
bullion-broking house of Samuel Montagu and Co 
Although no precise information about the destination of 
this consignment is available, it is generally believed that 
part of it was delivered to the Bank of England—and tha: 
the transfer was made in time for some of the gold to 
figure in the end-November statement of the gold and dollar 
reserves, 

Since that first transaction in London, the movement 
has acquired still greater momentum, and the sales have 
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What Shape 


is a Window? 


In the case of a Vybak flexible window the answer 
is—any shape at all. In a car hood, for instance, it 
folds with the canvas and spends much of its life 
bent double. Yet—when the hood goes up it is as 
straight and clear as ever, with no sign of a crack. 


This means greater safety and convenience. In a 
‘convertible’ a Vybak rear window for the first time 
allows the interior driving mirror to be used even 
when the hood is up. It is only one of many ad- 
vances springing from Bakelite Limited’s develop- 
ment and research. The history of plastics is 
already a long one, but new pages are being writ- 
ten every day—by the organisation whose 
pioneering efforts were mainly responsible for the 
general adoption of these versatile materials. 
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been made direct to the Bank of England without the 
ntermediary of the bullion market. Between mid- 
cember and the Christmas holiday, several freight planes 
ng in from Prague brought very substantial tonnages. 
gether with this week’s arrivals, these direct consign- 
ents to the Bank of England appear to have involved a 
‘al of about £20 million. All told, therefore, Russia’s 
s of gold to Western Europe since the closing week of 
tober have amounted to about £35,500,000. The sterling 
that the proceeds of these shipments are intended to 
er is generally assumed to have been partly caused by 
falling off in the traditional Russian exports of grain 
he United Kingdom. In the first eleven months of 1953 
itain’s imports of Russian grain amounted to only 
{ 3.299.598, compared with {33,610,168 in the correspond- 
period of 19§2. Another source of pressure upon 
sian supplies of sterling has been the substantial 
vnpayments that have had to be made upon Russian 
fers recently placed in British shipyards. Russia has 
been paying sterling for consumer goods, ranging 
textiles to citrus fruit, bougat outside the sterling 
There is no doubt that Russia’s balance of payments 
th the Western World has deteriorated sharply, but it is 
yet clear whether there has been any corresponding 
vement in the external balance of payments of the rouble 
as a whole. 


Aircraft and Exports 


“THE aircraft industry is estimated to have sold about {64 
| million worth of aircraft and engines abroad during 
53, £20 million more than the year before. All but £16 
lion of this sum was made up of military sales ; delivery 
the new civil airliners to foreign buyers has barely started 
| will not get under way for some months. When it does, 
ie effect on the industry’s export earnings should be very 
nsiderable. The price of single machines, excluding the 
cig volume of spares that they carry, ranges from {300,000 
r the turbo-prop Vickers Viscount to {£500,000 for the 
c‘maller versions of the Comet and as much as {£750,000 
piece for the bigger Comets and the turbo-prop Britannia, 
both of which are just going into production. With signed 
civil orders to the value of £64 million and negotiations 
a further {£100 million worth in hand, the aircraft 
ndustry is reasonably confident of reaching a combined 
military and civil export total of £100 million a year within 
ihe next year or so. 

It is as essential to the aircraft industry to build up a 
substantial export trade as it is to the motor industry, and 
‘or the same reasons. Capacity in both industries is far 
greater than the home market is likely to employ. The 
number of workers in the aircraft industry rose by 25,000 
curing 1953, and now approaches 225,000. Assuming an 
nnual output of £1,000 a worker, this represents a total 
output in the industry of £225 million a year. Military 

rders from the British government during the next three 
years are not expected to exceed {150 million a year. The 
alance of the industry’s capacity must look for employ- 
ment from the British airlines and from foreign civil and 
military customers. In order to get the maximum advantage 


Our 
4 


of their present monopoly of gas turbined civil aircraft 


ry 
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—a monopoly that cannot last for more than another year or 
so—British manufacturers are making plans to saturate 
the civil market as rapidly as possible. This involves heavy 
investment in additional production lines to doubie and 
even treble existing capacity. While much can be done 
through sub-contracting to less heavily committed manu- 
facturers, the fact remains that this bold bid must increase 
the size of the industry still further, and make the continu- 
ance of a high level of exports imperative. The testing 
time will come when the pace of rearmament begins to 
slacken, an event that is likely to coincide with the com- 
pletion of the first flush of civil export orders. Much will 
depend on the technical progress that has been made in the 
meanwhile, and the curtailing of expenditure on research 
by the government (including the continued absence of 
experiments with high-speed manned aircraft) is a prospect 
that the industry views with distinct alarm. 


Japan’s Sterling 


APAN’S way out of its dire sterling shortage has again 
J taken the form of a stop-gap solution based on the 
assumption that a shortage of sterling must be an artificial 
short-term phenomenon whereas a shortage of dollars would 
be part of the accepted natural order. The latest device is 
a purchase by Japan of £22 million of sterling from the 
International Monetary Fund. These purchases must be 
added to the £22,300,000 bought from the IMF in Sep- 
tember and November. They carry the total of sterling 
bought by Japan from the IMF well beyond the limit of its 
facilities, namely 25 per cent of its quota in any period of 
twelve months. The Japanese quota is $250 million, of 
which $62,500,000 was paid in gold. The Articles of Agree- 
ment of the Fund provide that the operations on behalf of 
any member shall not cause the Fund’s holding of the 
purchasing member’s currency to increase by more than 
25 per cent of its quota during the period of twelve months 
ending on the date of the purchase. Japan has rectified 
what would otherwise have been an infringement of this 
rule by repurchasing Japanese yen from the Fund against 
payment of dollars to an amount of $61,600,000. In effect, 
therefore, Japan is easing its shortage of sterling by sales 
of dollars, but instead of doing so directly through the Bank 
of England it is routing its operations through the IMF— 
an expensive detour, but one that seemingly maintains the 
convention that the shortage of sterling is an essentially 
ephemeral situation that is fittingly met by devices of 
this kind. 


To Paris by Helicopter 


HE Belgian airline, Sabena, by completing a successful 
helicopter test flight between Brussels and Paris just 
before Christmas, took another step towards developing its 
helicopter network in Western Europe. The machine took 
off from the Brussels helicopter station in the centre of the 
city and landed in Paris on the Esplanade des Invalides, close 
to the air terminal. Sabena hopes to start a regular Brussels- 
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Paris helicopter service early this year ; indications are that 
the flight will take about 2 hours, compared with between 
44 and 9 hours by rail, or 7 hours’ hard driving by road. 
The fare will probably be the same as the tourist air fare, 
about £6 10s. return. That is the basis upon which Sabena 
has set the fares on its other helicopter services, which 
began last September, and have been gradually extended, 
until they now link Brussels with Lille, Antwerp, 
Rotterdam, Maastricht, Cologne, Liege and Bonn. 

Sabena obtained more co-operation from civil autho- 
rities in these cities than British European Airways has 
received in Britain. To BEA must go the credit for intro- 
ducing the world’s first helicopter passenger services, but 
they were never operated under the near-ideal conditions of 
the Sabena flights. After repeated discussions, the British 
authorities are still no nearer to an agreed policy on heli- 
copter service. Their attitude towards helicopters some- 
what that of the American civil authorities 
towards jet transports. There is much the same refusal to 
recognise that this new form of transport has become a 
fact, not a pipe-dream, and the same unwillingness to get 
down to the hard business of offering ground facilities for 
handling the new machines or even of giving operators an 
indication of the sort of civil regulations with which they 
will have to comply. 

The help given to Sabena is in striking contrast. In all 
the cities concerned, except Antwerp, the authorities allow 
the airline to land in the centre of the city, even though it 
is operating with single-engined machines. Such per- 
mission is the determining factor in the success of such 
services. Looked at in cold blood, helicopters are slower 
and a great deal noisier than fixed-wing aircraft, and more 
expensive than rail. But of the 3,000-odd passengers 
carried during Sabena’s first three months with the service, 
75 per cent travelled on business and gave as their reason 
for choosing helicopter the elimination of time wasted 
waiting at airports and on the tedious bus journey from 
airport to city terminal. Paris is the biggest city yet to 
give permission for helicopter landings. The Paris autho- 
rities are notably broadminded about flights over the city— 
including high-speed runs by test pilots ; but their readiness 
to co-operate with Sabena, a foreign airline, might be 
studied with some profit in London. 


1 
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Cash for Christmas 


HE seasonal withdrawal of notes from the Bank of 

England this Christmas again reached very large pro- 
portions ; the amount withdrawn was virtually the same as 
the record outflow experienced in 1952. This, however, has 
been the first Christmas since 1949 in which there has not 
been a further expansion of the seasonal demand, now 
running at about 3.3 times its prewar level. Last Wednes- 
day’s Bank return reflected the first reflux of this holiday 
cash, to the extent of {20.4 million, so that the Christmas 
peak of the circulation was the {1,640.3 million reached on 
December 23rd. In the five preceding weeks of seasonal 
heavy spending the total note efflux amounted to {94.8 
million, an expansion of 6.1 per cent. In 1952 the actual 


outflow was only fractionally larger, but it was proportion- 
ately very considerably larger—at fully 6.5 per cent. 
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Ir would be dangerous, however, to draw from these 
figures any very firm conclusions about the comparative 
levels of Christmas spending. An efflux of notes shown in 
the Bank return does not measure the public’s withdrawals 
from the banks but the banks’ withdrawals from the Bank 
of England. The pattern of public spending is theretore 
veiled by any vagaries in the banks’ till money ; and the 
uncertainties of communication at Christmas were this time 
made greater than usual by the possibility of a railway 


ACTIVE NOTE CIRCULATION 
{f million 





Christmas expansion * 


Christmas 








Year Peak 
{million | Pes 
PON eee ca teehee ce N ewe 504-7 28-6 6-0 
RED tics wis pakae hoes caeeRs 1,379-9 55-3 4-2 
19GGe ois Ske eee ea eco 1,428 -2 64-3 4-7 
8, CARS re Se AN: ary 2 1,368 -4 27-9 | 2-1 
STE EE ee Ee ee ee 1,296 -4 63-3 | 5-2 
PE ene eee a A 1,521-9 62:0 | 4-9 
Es okie Peek eRe Dien 1,507°7 78-1 6-1 
SRE NA on Cae R ERATE 1,437°9 i 6-0 
FE ere Te oer yee 1,550-4 94-9 6 
RE hk acs « d dicteck nis Bee 1,640-3 94-8 | 
* Measured from lowest pointvin second half of Novembe 
strike. The need for extra precautionary holdings by the 


banks would indeed suggest that Christmas spending fe 
short of its 1952 record by more than is apparent from the 
figures of active circulation—an assumption that is rein- 
forced by the fact that net withdrawals of small savings in t 
early Christmas season were smaller this year than last. On 
the other hand, if the rise in the active circulation 1s 
measured from its lowest autumn point—which in recent 
years has occurred in the third week of October—this 
year’s expansion, at {109 million, comes out at slightly more 
than the previous year’s. 

The check to the postwar succession of record Christmas 
expansions in the note issue is undoubtedly in part a retlec- 
tion of the new-found stability in prices. That stability 
appears, indeed, to have been reflected in the movement of 
the note circulation right through 1953. Despite the 
stimulus to spending from the Budget and from the Corona- 
tion, the increase in the active note circulation from the 
end-January low point to the Christmas peak was, at {191 
million, some £5 million smaller than in the equivalent 
period of 1952. But the Treasury again found it necessary 
to make an abnormally large number of changes in the 
fiduciary issue during the year ; the issue was altered eight 
times, compared with the seven changes in 1952. 


Secondhand Ship Values 


7 year has seen a consistent decline in the value of 
secondhand merchant ships, but there has been 9 
overeagerness on the part of shipowners to sell, despite the 
disappointing level of freight rates, and prices generally arc 
still higher than they were in early 1950. Few sales have 
been made to test the market, but the value of a Liberty- 
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To Manufacturers & 


Exporters! 


This is the big opportunity 
to introduce your products to 
the largest market in the Orient. 
Not only Japanese buyers and 
officials, but thousands from 


other countries will be on hand. 


MARCO POLO MISSED SEEING JAPAN 


In his “ Book of Various Experiences,’ Marco Polo describes Japan as 

follows: 
Japan is an island country located -fifteen hundred miles away in 
the ocean...... and her inhabitants are white-skinned. Gold is 
plentiful in this country and the roofs of. her king’s palaces are 
tiled with gold-plate. Her seas yield large quantities of pearls 
and her inhabitants adhere to a custom of burying their dead 
with pearls in their mouths. 


If Marco Polo were alive today, he would be astounded to discover that 
he could travel to Japan from either Europe or America in less than 
two days by air and find, instead of gold, huge supplies of exportable 
commodities. Also, he would find in Japan a great market for the pro- 


ducts of the world. 


Where Products and Buyers 


From All Over the World Gather 
1954 
JAPAN INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR 


At Osaka (The Commercial Centre of Japan) 
April 10 - 23, 1954 


For Information and Application, write to 


JAPAN INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR COMMISSION 


Hommachi, Osaka, Japan 
(Cable Address: NIPPONF AIR) 
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type cargo vessel now appears to be in the region of 
£175,000. A year ago £280,000 was obtained, but before 
the Korean war vessels of this type were changing hands at 
little more than £100,000. A recent sale of an Empire-type 
coalburner for £150,000 compares with a similar sale for 
£250,000 about twelve months ago. That values have not 
fallen lower is mainly due, no doubt, to the continually 
rising costs of building and operating merchant ships. 

Government control over the sale of ships abroad con- 
tinues to hamper British shipowners in the disposal of their 
ships, and it is significant that one tramp company, which 
was recently compelled to sell two of its ships (presumably 
to meet death duty commitments) was able to obtain 
£210,000 from Swedish buyers for a motorship built in 
1936. Because of restrictions on the sale of more modern 
ships abroad, it was able to realise no more than £250,000 
from British buyers for a motorship built in 1945, a much 
less attractive price considering the difference in age. A 
stipulation is still in force that vessels intended for sale as 
scrap must first be offered to the British Iron and Steel 
Corporation before being sold abroad. The breaking-up 
price offered in Japan, for instance, is more than double 
that of this British buying agency. The Chamber of 
Shipping is pressing the Government for the complete 
removal of these restrictions, which. are linked with the 
continuance of Government control over the price of othe 
British steel scrap. Artificially cheap scrap, certainly, may 
mean cheap steel, which shipbuilders and shipowners want ; 
but it is not clear that the balance of economic advantage 
is balanced more neatly here by the steel planners than it 
would be by the market. 


More Staff Pension Schemes 


USINESS in staff.pension and life insurance schemes 
B continued to expand last year though the growth was 
less spectacular than in 1951. Well over 14 million people 
in this country now have life cover under staff schemes. 
Nearly as many were members of insured pension schemes. 
Figures released by the Life Offices Association and 
the Associated Scottish Life Offices, several months ahead 
of the Board of Trade statement, give information about 
staff pension and life insurance schemes not available else- 
where. 

In these pension and life insurance schemes for employees 
one master policy uSually covers all the lives in a group. 
Some schemes, however, including “ top hat ” pensions for 
those in the higher tax brackets, are arranged by individual 
policies. The accompanying table gives the data for each 
type of scheme, the figures for schemes by way of individual 
policies being mainly estimated. 

The increasing importance of “ scheme ” business is the 
outstanding feature of life insurance today. It must be 
cutting deep into the market for “ non-scheme ” business. 
Most offices now have a footing in the “ scheme” field ; 
in a few the reserves held against deferred annuity contracts, 
nearly all of which are related to staff pension schemes now 
exceed those under life insurance policies. Scheme busi- 
ness accounted for £85,900,000 (33.9 per cent of annual 
total premiums) in 1952 compared with £71,400,000 (31.5 
per cent) in 1951 and {55,300,000 (27.6 per cent) in 1950. 

Overseas business in group schemes is also growing fast. 


. 
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Out of £643,700,000 in sums insured by group life po! ies 
at the end of 1952 overseas business accounted for 
£21,400,000. A year earlier the figure was {£16,200 000 
out of £532,600,000. Group pensions not yet payable in 


GROUP INSURANCE 


(£ million) 





In Force on New Business 


Dec. 31, | Dec. 31 














1951 "| 1952 _ a 
Group Life Insurances* >— t | 
Scans UsbureG Ss ics acactssctes 532-6 643-7 129-5 | 
Premiums received .............. 11-9 | 14-1 3-1) 
Estimated number of lives coveredt 1,279,000 | 1,400,000 202,000 | 319 
Group Pension Schemes ;-- 
Pensions per annum :— | 

AIG balenccicseusonsye 3-1 3 0-4 | 

fit) Deferted 2... ei cccvcnees 3 MO0-8 175° 31-1 | 
Premiums received ........... 41-3 | 50: 9-8 
Estimated number of lives cc veredt 1,101,000 1,155,00 145,000 

; i 
Schemes by Individual Policies :— i 
SSR OBE oir 4 en ee ee 239-2} 305-0 78-2 
Pensions per annum :— i 

CS Active. ck icc tieees beaes 0-9 1-0 — 

(ot): Detetrab en «0s hckus ib sees 36-6 43-1 10-5 
Annual Premiums received ...... 17-7 21-6 6-2 
Estimated number of lives covered. 311,000 | 365,000 85,600 | 94 
* Including group endowment insurances. ¢ About 901,000 lives in I 

and 965.000 lives in 1952 were covered under group life assurance policies 
group pension schemes. There is a similar duplication in the two sets of new bu 
figures, amounting to 119,500 lives duplicated in 1951 and 195,000 in 1952. 


force overseas were £20,700,000 compared with 
£14,300,000 in 1951. Sums assured overseas under indi 
dual scheme policies were {5,600,000 compared wii! 
£3,700,000. Relatively few offices account for the vir: 
life assurance and annuity business done by British house 


Eric the Shareholder 


HIS year investors in the United States will be able 1» 
buy equities in instalments and investors in Holland 
will be able to buy the equity of a well known investmen 
trust under a similar plan. But the British investor wi! 
have no such opportunity for buying equities by instalment; ; 
he will be limited to the instalment buying schemes 
associated with the savings certificate and the subscription 
shares of some building societies. 

The American scheme is far-reaching. An investor wil! 
set aside a fixed sum of money each month (or each quarter) 
to be invested in the common shares of his choice by his 
broker, at the ruling price. He can take possession of his 
share certificates from his broker when he likes. Dividends 
on the shares will be sent to him automatically or re-invested 
as he wishes. He can instruct his broker how to vote at the 
general meeting of the company. Annual reports will b: 
sent to him by the broker if he so wishes, or directly from 
the company once the shares are registered in his name. The 
investor can stop his instalments (which usually will be no’ 
less than $40 and not more than $1,000 a month) or sell hi: 
shares at any time. 

If it is possible for American or Dutch investors to bu; 
equities by instalments could it not also be applied over 
here ? What is suitable for certain fixed interest holding: 
might well be applied to risk capital as well. So though’ 
the Orthodox group of unit trusts when it tried with ver; 
little success to get its units (which are a mixed bag o! 


fixed interest and equity securities) sold on instalments by 
large firms to their employees. 
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The alleged principle which restrains the use of credit for 
hire purchase transactions because they are inflationary does 
not apply. There is a world of difference between the pur- 
chase of a car or a television set by hire purchase and the 
buying of shares by instalments. With the television set 
the consumer seeks to enjoy the advantages of Ownership in 
idvance of the act of saving, and the bulk of the cost 

provided at first by credit. With the purchase of 
securities by instalments nothing is bought in advance of 
the consumer’s payment and no extra credit is called into 
play. 

Obviously many difficulties (relating, for instance, to com- 
mission rates and taxes) would have to be overcome before 
the American plan or a close copy of it could be applied in 
this country. Equally clearly, the facilities offered by unit 
trusts provide the quickest way over these obstacles. They 
buy the securities representing a whole unit at a time and 
then act as retailers. But the main problem remains that of 
education, persuading the small saver to accept a security 
that can and does vary in value. He must learn that his 
hope for a profit can exist only alongside the risk of making 
a loss. But if Britain is to get the savings it needs for 
venture capital, a plan for buying shares in bits is well worth 


SHORTER NOTES 


Production of passenger cars is expected to total about 
600,000 in 1953, compared with only 448,000 the year 
before. By comparison, production of commercial vehicles 
is likely to show a slight decrease, from 242,000 in 1952 to 
230,000 last year. Combined output of cars and commercial 
vehicles is likely to reach 830,000 compared with 690,000 
in 1952 and 785,000 in 1950, the highest figure previously 
recorded. Output has almost doubled since 1938, when 
445,000 vehicles were produced, and the industry’s capacity 
may approach 1 million vehicles a year. 


* 


Ranks, the flour millers, announce Treasury consent to 
a one for one free scrip issue to holders of their §s. ordinary 
shares. This involves 13,846,795 new §s. shares, and brings 
the total issued capital, equity and prior charges together to 
£11,129,898. It is still a small figure in relation to the 
total of shareholders’ funds employed in the business— 
£27,035,964. It is also to be expected that with the return 


examination, if not a trial. 
plankton. 


| Company Notes ee 





TATE AND LYLE. The full 
report of Tate and Lyle, which includes 
a gross trading account showing sales and 
operating costs, throws a new light on the 
increase in the company’s trading profits 


from £3,735,042 to £4,605,143 (which 
was discussed in these columns on 
December 5th). It reveals that the 


advance in trading profits followed an 
increase in total sales from {£95} million 
to £101 million. It also shows that the 
rise in sales was confined to this country ; 
the company’s export sales fell from 
£38.2 million to £30.4 million. The 
company obviously took full advantage of 
the gradual easing of restrictions on 
sugar consumption in this country, and 


now that sugar rationing has ended 
equally obviously it stands to benefit 
urther. The trading account also shows 


how the prosperity of such a firm as 
‘ate and Lyle (earning a small margin 
{ profit on a high rate of turnover) can 

m upon unexpected events ; the cost of 
packing materials fell from £5,722,026 to 
{.4,261,143—more than the rise in trading 
rofits. Quickly noting this fact the 
immediately after the publication 
this report, marked up the equity stock 
Imperial Tobacco (whose fortunes 
iid also turn on this particular change 
n costs), 

Che end of sugar rationing together 
vith a return to private buying for the 
export side of the business, has had a 
tremendous effect upon the company’s 
dalance sheet. The book value of stocks 
as shot up from  £7,238,854 to 


} 
Iirve? 
iTKeT, 


£,10,220,880, absorbing the proceeds of 
issue of £3 million 


‘ast’ year’s in a 





After all, whales do feed on 


of the grain trade to private hands, substantial increases in 


the commitments for stock on hand may be needed. 


debenture stock. This has meant that 
the company has again had to rely on 
short-term loans and that its cash balances 


have remained as tiny as ever. The 
balance sheet shows the effect of in- 
creasing stocks in anticipation of 
derationing. The company will need big 
Years € nded 
Sept. 27, Sept. 26, 
1952 1953 
Earn ics °— f 4 
Export sales ........ 38,207,515 30,398,690 
Home sales 57,244,304 70,528,559 
Total sales 95,451,819 100,927,249 
Trading prof 3,735,042 4,605,143 
Total in 3,947,928 4,715,842 
Le preci hior 881.426 1,045 366 
Taxati 1,623,065 1,972,019 
Net profit.... 1,038 684 1,127,746 
Ord. divs egy 551,250 616,000 
Ord. divs. (per cent).. i” 16 
R es ey 450,000 475.000 
XN ed to carry for 
ward ee eesecees Dr. 1,606 Dr. 4,152 
Bal afl s h eet :-— 
Fixed assets, less de- : 
preciation .......-. 9,297,660 9,858,831 
Net current assets ... 3288455 6,618,040 
iS ae cee kw 7,238,854 10,220,880 
Cash. sy sas 58,061 29,270 
Short term and bank 
loans ies 9 342.000 2,324,000 
Reserves 4.848.661 3,569,509 
Debs res 500,000 3,500,000 
"7 
{ 


Ordinary capital 5,250,000 ,000,000 


elds £5 ber cent 


{1 ordinary stock at 63s. 9d ; : 
; apital of £7,000,000. 


* Equ ite on revised 


livalent r: 


liquid resources whether it decides to 
take them as short-term bank loans or 
as more permanent finance. The refiners 
will need to hold higher stocks when the 
Government withdraws from the home 
sector of the sugar business. For only a 
small part of its total trade is the company 
yet required to buy and hold a normal 


working stock. Most investors expect 
another increase in Tate and Lyle’s equity 
dividend, but they might bear in mind the 
fact that a shortage of liquid assets might 
limit this increase—as it was limited to a 
mere one per cent in the last financial 
year. 


* 
LANCASHIRE COTTON 
CORPORATION. As the sphere 


of state trading becomes narrower share- 
holders will have to grow accustomed 
to a new feature in company accounts 
—the employment of large sums of 
their money on financing working stocks 
which have previously been carried by 
the Government. Lancashire Cotton 
Corporation provides an example. A year 
ago the chairman, Sir John Grey, 
announced that the Corporation had “ con- 
tracted out” of the Raw Cotton Commis- 
sion’s buying for part of its organisation 
and he now announces that it is wholly 
out. The result is a rise in the Corpora- 
tion’s stocks from £4,876,432 to 
£7,15§1,183 on October 31 this year, fol- 
lowed by a reduction in its cash balances. 
The chairman discloses that the latest 
stock figure contains no less than 
£5,328,264 of raw cotton and cotton in 
process. 

Further large sums are being invested in 
re-equipping the fixed assets of this largest 
group in the cotton spinning industry. 
Capital commitments are shown at 
£830,000, compared with £350,000, and 
the chairman explains that, were it not for 
high taxation and the high cost of 
electricity, re-equipment would proceed 
even faster. He explains that the amount 
spent on re-equipment of fixed assets 
since the war is greater than the net figure 
(£5,553,536) at which the fixed assets 
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stand. Shareholders will consider whether 
this does not limit the scope for early divi- 
dend increases. The company has now 
collected the final £66,935 of subsidy 
under the 1948 (Cotton Re-equipment) 
Act. Altogether the state has paid 
£613,215 towards the group’s re-equip- 
ment. But from now on shareholders’ 


Years to Oct. 31, 
1952 1953 
Hpaiance Sheet :— ‘ ~ 
ciation Ss .. §,042,235 5,553,536 
Net current assets /...... 12,517,931 13,460,642 
St ir edceess. @,061,452-..7, 391,308 
ish and ta: ificates.. *9,720,700 *7,247,555 
Reserves ... 11,632,100 13,127,784 
rdinary capital we veee 4,046,512 4,046,513 


* | iding £404,358, compared with £337,395, 


money will have to pay the whole bill. 
Meanwhile the balance sheet suggests that 
in addition to holding larger cotton stocks 
the directors believe in having undervalued 
assets and strong cash balances. 

Sir John Grey only partly resolves the 
dividend query posed in these columns 
last week. He describes the § per cent 
coronation bonus as being for a “ special 
occasion” to supplement the “ usual § per 
cent interim dividend.” That suggests that 
he thinks of 1§ per cent as the present 
annual dividend basis and this indicates a 
yield of 6:5 per cent at 48s. 6d. But he 
also reports a much stronger order book 
and promises carefully to guard share- 
holders’ interests in this year’s dividend. 


* 


ARTHUR GUINNESS. In an 
illustrated brochure which accompanies 
Guinness’s full accounts the directors 
have put the emphasis on the new equip- 
recently installed. A - similar 
emphasis on the steady expansion of the 
company’s brewing and _ distributing 
capacity can be found in the consolidated 
balance sheet. There shareholders will 
see that not only has the net book value 
of fixed assets risen from {14,624,968 to 
£15,995,292 but also that outstanding 


menr 
ment 


capital commitments are at the high figure 
of £956,000. A development programme 
of this order suggests that the directors 
are still confident that the sales of bottled 
beers and stouts will remain buoyant even 
though the trend in beer consumption as 
a whole is disappointing. 

This air of reasonable confidence in the 
boardroom seems also to be reflected in 
the decision to raise the ordinary dividend 
from 17 to 18 per cent. This increase, as 
was pointed out in these columns on 
December 12th, follows an advance in 
both gross and net profits. If further 
justification of this dividend policy were 
needed it can be found in the balance 
sheet. Liquid balances have been rein- 
forced following a decline in stocks, which 
must reflect the lower price of barley ; 
shareholders should note, however, that 


Years to Sept. 30, 


1952 1953 
Consolidated earnings :-— £ : 

frading profit......... 5,424,049 5,681,948 
otal income. ...ssi»<s 5,503,564 5,741,180 
Depreciation .....cess. 457,633 547,450 
lax: ation isan h an bie 2,908,248 3,045,547 
Mae DOOIE oss wee ea 1,663,178 1,838,576 
( igary dividends.... 1,115,625 1,237,500 
Ordinary dividends (per 

CPRRG As kites we ee oe 17 18 
Ret: ned by subsidiaries 67,561 74,634 
Contingencies reserve 400,000 150,000 
Added to carry forward. 5§.795 10,999 


Cons. balance sheet :-— 
Fixed assets, less depre 
ciation 


. 14,624,968 15,995,292 


Net current assets ..... 7,671,237 6,750,771 
Stocks BS eS gee 7,572,784 6.615.971 
Cait ets paves 1,726,443 2,571,878 
Reestves © 0.411 ee 7,689,297 7,976,145 
Ordinary capital....... 12,500,000 12,500,000 


10s. ordinary stock at 32s. 6d. yields {6 11s. per cent, 
these changes have been accompanied by 
a rise in trade creditors and tax liabilities. 
Guinness’s full accounts indeed follow the 
pattern of those published by many other 
brewers, but the company’s prospects 
(depending on the sale of bottled stout at 
home and abroad) must always look a 
litle more promising than those which 
depend much more on local sales of 
draught beers. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANG! 


Next Account begins: 
Next Contango Day: 
Next Settlement Day: 


January 13th. 
January 13th 
January 5th. 


TuE year in the stock market ended on 
firm note, with Kaffirs making a partic 
larly strong advance. In the gilt-edg 
market there was not very much busine 
to test prices, but the medium and long: 
dated stocks were all marked up slightly 
by contrast the short dated stocks looke 
a little dull after a few end-year sellin 
orders had been reported. Home bankin 
shares tended to improve in advance of th 
end-year dividend announcements bu: 
some of the overseas banking issues los 
a littl ground. In the foreign marke: 
German Government bonds fell in the las: 
days of the old account in the face of some 
profit taking, though German City issues 
still remained in demand. On the firs: 
day of the new account, however, these 
Government bonds came back into favour 
and the Young loan rose 1} points to 100 
On the other hand Japanese issues 
remained listless. 

At the end of the old account there was 
some profit taking in industrial equities 
but the general undertone remained 
reasonably firm. In this quiet market 
brewery and engineering shares made the 
best showing while Dunlop shares were 
marked up 3s. 3d. to §7s. od. on Tuesday 
in response to suggestions that the com- 
pany’s capital was to be reorganised. At 
the beginning of the new account prices 
continued to improve, particularly in 
textile shares. Oil shares also remained 
active and strong but tea and rubber 
shares moved rather irregularly in a quiet 
market. The outstanding feature of the 
market was undoubtedly the all round 
advance in Kaffir prices. Demand was at 
first concentrated upon the uranium pro- 
ducers, but quickly broadened out to 
include the gold producers and developers 
as well. It was noteworthy that when the 
price of the “uranium” shares faltered 
as profits were taken, the OFS gold 
developers continued to go ahead. 
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Dec. 16.. 3-90 5-65 
eae 3-89 5-64 
i; wee 3-90 5-63 
ees 3:91 5-62 
ig ees 3:91 5-61 
” 23. . 3°91 5-58 
i ee 3-90 5:57 
i ae 3:90 5-56 
ei wees 3:90 5-55 
30... 3-90 5-55 






















» Low 113-9 | 105-68 i 6,648 
(May 20)| (Jan. St ,,: 2kt 8516 

» 22) 6,608 

o 201 OSIT 

1952, High} 121-5 | 106-66] ,, 24] 4,514 
(Jan. 1)| (fan. 9)] ,, 28} 5,070 

» Low.j 103-1 | 100-67] ,, 29) 7,600 
(June 24)) (July 3)} ,, 30 9, 004 


* July 1, 1935=100. — ¢:1928=100. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 
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——— e ~ . Net } ' i 
} BRITISH FUNDS a eS 4 Toss inge OF’ op id ' : i 
AND Dee. 16,|Dec, $0 Dee 90, | Yield, [pert ene so Dividends ORDINARY rt, ts | Dec. 30, 
ares 1953 | 1953 | 1953 | | Pec, 30, | (a) (b) (c) STOCKS 953 | 1953 | 1953 
. 5 ie § — High Low ‘ 
E cS ate oe of % (STEEL & ENGINEERING | | s. d, 
War Bonds 24% '52-54...; 1004 (100/1/7| é 21 1h 474 32/3 124c¢ is CP BE sos ive ae 42 ‘3 | 42/6 | 1 2 
Exchequer 2% 1955 ....| 100 99 43 | 018 10/2 5 11 | 15/1} | 10/103} 15 ¢ 5 a@Cammell Laird 5/-....| 14/3 | 14/14 | 611 8h 
Exchequer 3% 1960 ..... |} 102% | 102 | 1 7 3°>215 7155 44 | 45/3 10 t 5 aiGuest Keen N’fold £1.) 49/-_ | 51 6 516 6 
Exchequer 3% '62-63....| 99% | 9941113 8 3 0 101] 25 44 | 23/104) - ... . |United Steel £1...... | 24/T§ | 24/10)) _... 
Serial F unding 1g% 1954.: 994 | 99%} 1/1 410 2 3 6 | 52,7 44/6 | 1246 “Qha rene oe ae os ra | 49/- 48/9 3°32 
ial Funding 24% 1957.; 99% 99% 11 611/2 711 EXTILES : 
Serial Funding 3% 1955.. 101¢ | 101% | 018 3/2 7 o| Mr. | 21/4)| 1b 4 a Bradford Dyers £1...) 29/6, | 30/- rece t: 
Var Bonds 24% °54-56...| 100} | 100%, |-1 2112 8 81) 28/9 | 21/4)| 12 | 6 aBrit, Celanese 10/- ‘149. | 49 15 1 0 
Funding 23% 52-57 cies 100 }} 100; Poe Sth: oO) SJ 105 41 44 1¢b 5 ee J. & P.) a 50/6 | 50 /9* 510 4k 
Nat. Def. 3% ‘34-58 ila’ | Oly | 10ly | 1 8 7/215 21) 21/48 2 ; — neat oe Cone fi..'7} 53/6 | 48/6" | 6 3 9F 
a - ua an S%o ns 55. 65. es i i ; ‘ ; 3 . e ; 69/6 49/- | 4a 16 b Patons & Baldwins {1} 66/3 | 66/9 § 19 10 
Funding 24% ‘56-6l.....| 97% | 971114 9/218 4 164° | us Ll eee ewe 41/3 | 42/6 | 414 Im 
Funding 3° ‘59-69... ... | 9241 924 |2 5 31314 11 Ms soit “a2 . ay 24 Bri t. insulated fi... | 38/3 |} 389°|5 3 3 
Funding 3% °66-68...... | 94) 935" | 2 2 7/310 2é 40 8 4 - } 10 b 5 ai English Elect. ct 37 6 | 39/9 5 0 &m 
| unding 4% ‘60-90...... 1014 1014 a2 8 5 18 Te 46/- 36 6 3ja 746 Gen reral Elect. {1..... 38/9 j 38/9 |516 2 
Savings Bonds 3° '60-70. 91 % 91} 4 6 { 315 11 Motor & AIRCRAFT | i 
Savings Bonds 24% '64-67, 89; | 903 5 0/3 9 41) ig 56 6b 34a\Bristol Aero 10/-..... 1 17/9 18/1;5 811 
Victory 4% '20-76....... 10g¢) | 02% 2 2 1 SIT Ut ay | 5g, 4a 64bBritish Motor 5/-..... | 6/44; 6/6 |8 1 6 
Savings Bonds 3% '65-75.| 8822 | 88# | 2 610/316 8! 103) 23,6 Thc ‘74c.De Havilland £1..... | 27/9 | 28/74 | 5 410 
Consols 4% aft. Feb. "57..| 94% | 934*| 2 7 0 4 > 4/1 37/3 | 25/14] 15 ¢ 15 cFord Motor {1....... | 35/74 | 36/6 | 4 2 de 
+ Cenv. 34% aft. April 61.) 85% Sf | 25 214 2 Thheog | eG 6a 9 bHawker Siddeley {1..| 49/3 | 48/-*,;6 5 0 
Treas. 2% aft. April "75.; 637% | 64% ,;2 3 1/318 8f/ 96/3 78/6 25 ¢ 25 «Leyland Motors {1... 85 oa 8&3 9 519 § 
eas. 3% aft. April '66..| 743 74% 2 4 514 1 2fi 39+. yes Sa &b Raleigh BG, Eh oa s 30 /- 30 a : 7 : 
Treas: 34% "TT-O0; .< 25. ; 9238 |} 92212 6-0;319 2171, 58/6 | 10 5 a Rolls Royce {1...... | 67/6 68 
Treas. 34% "79-81.......| 93% | 937 | 2-5 3/319 Ol] 7/3 | 5/33] 12 ¢ 12 cStandard Motor 5/ | 5/9 | 5/9 10 8 8 
Redemption 3% '86-96.... 844 843 a9 61:3 3 3 Suops & STORES gE 
War L’n 34% alt, Dec. "52, 84% | 84/2 5.7/4 211/123 74 | 19/- | 20 ¢ 5 a Boots Pure Drug 5/-..) 21/9 | 22/9 | 4 71 
nadia a4 “| 634° 3*| 2 210/317 10f| 38/9 63} 12}a 37}b\Debenhams 10/- ..... | 32/- | 31/9 |6 6 Ow 
} ‘Consols 24% ......c0ee: 63H", 64%") 2 2 10 | 3 17 10f) 38 16/64 | 1244 “ /91/3.| 92/6 | 417 4 
i Br. Elec. 3% "68-73, .....| Bo | 89% 2 7 7) S517 21105 | 85/74 | 1745 5 ajLyons (J.) “A” £1... 70/- | 74/3 | 314 1 
| Br. Elec. 3% °74-77...... | 88} 88% 2 6 8) 3516 61) 74/9 °| 46/3 | 35 b 20 ajMarks & Spen. “A” 5/-| 70/- Wateas 
)t Br. Elec. 44% "74-79..... 103% | 103% 2 3 1'4 1 4e] 67/44 | 44/3 } 55 ¢ 20 a Woo! eee: aneynee 64/- | 
885 ec. 34°, "16-79 9 93412 5 3/318 51 : ; TL | | 
4 ee 5 “he seas ae es | 34 ee 844° 2 6 5,316 Ti 88% | 5% | 306 5 @Anglo-Iranian f1..... A an ; : : 
Br Prats ; 3%, "68-73.....| 894 | 89) |2 7 8) 317 31) 60/14 | 40/114 1240 4aB ne ol at | (34h ae 
ans, o “Dewees | - = = A797 2013 | b Ro ) | i 
} Br. Trans. 4% '72-77..... as" tr 2 3 8) 3 19) 3h en ae a lore Shell Reg. {1 eels | $6/103) 97/6 | § 11 10 
16} (Br. Gas 3% "90-95 pneaes | 85% 85; | . 4 2/3 14 6/1} ¥° 113, 11/6 | 5ta 15tb Trinidad L’holds 5/-..| 34/9 | 17/6 § 3 lls 
1% Br. Gas 34% '69-71...... 965 9 | 2 312/317 OF 1/11 Generhen 
98} iBr. Gas 4% *69-72....... 1003 100; 253 814 0 4] 44/14 | 34/6 1340 94a\Cunard {1 .......... | 36f~ | 37/6 ; 10 : 
est date. (f) Flat yield. (i) To latest date. (§) Net yields are} ¢g 103; 52/9 14 b 6 aiP. & O. Def. £1...... | ae . | os : 611 2 
iliowing ior tax at 9s. Od. in f. * Ex dividend. f Assumed] 31/9 | 24/- 10 c 10 c\Royal Mail f1....... a 
e 12 years approximately. : MISCELLANEOUS Dias ia 
a 67/103} 51/7} | 22}, _5 alAssoc. Port. Cem. {1.. & At | = | ; 7 = 
ee inne SRG 1 |.” acme aa ; 5 27/6 | 15 c 15 cBowater Paper {1....| 43 49/- 
va ar ae TRUST ne a. 16 De - 30 we ‘ss 43 104) 35 o ts b| 4 alBrit. Aluminium fl. | 37/- ST/- | § 3 . 
BS AND Oc to53'| 1953 | 1953” | 43744 | 347 | 16htl GftalBrit. Amer. Tob. f0/-.| 40/9 | 41/9 | 414 4 
Ow High | Low FOREIGN BONDS 1953 IIO JI $61} $40} 4 a 3 }\Canadian Pacific $25.| $41} $40 6 15 0 
fs. d 6/10 | 5/6} | . 114d eee oe ewes B = = 5 ; . Z 
ce s. d. >; | 17/9 | 150 4 10 al\Decca Recor se sesl yea j 
oft | Sht | $8. | SOF Amst, 32% (65-69....) 1 | Ob | 318 bi 539 | 42/9 | Ihe 17}c\Dunlop Rubber {1...| 51/3 | §7/6°|§ 1 9 
86 Sof | Oh IN. Zealand 52% '62-65 95$ | 9s | 314 21) Qe | ve | 8h Cb a Imp. Chemical {1....) 52/- [(54/- | 6 3 8 
89} 99} | 93% 1S, Africa 34% °64-59..! 974 | 98 | 317 v i | 50/13 | 1&5 Sfallmp. Tobacco fl...” 56/6 |t57/6 é 19 2¢ 
1 | Sat | OBE | 90b ivccnos sae ties] Sek | oct 13.20. Off $84 | $63. [$-60c$2- 3bclInter, Nickel n.p.v....| $634 [is6sp | 612 5 
. 84 | «95 | 690% [Liverpool 3% °54-64..| 95) 954 | 310 0 52/- | 40 10 | 30 6b 74a London. Brick A Kea xa 50 /- 51/ 411 On 
{SSE | (93h | 88h |P.L.A. 34% '66-71...| 93 | 93 | 4 1 3H O27" | 54/14 |  34ai  12hb Tate & Lyle f1...... 63/3* | 63/99 |5 0 4 
Y1g | 104 | 101g \Agric. Mort. 5% "59-89 102 | 102 | 412 Se) 7, | Pes" | Tia T4b/Tube Investments fi. 58/9 | 62/ | 416 o 
: 61} TTh | 664 \Austria 44% '34-59..., 75) | 754 | 4 9 Sd} 9/74 | gg 2)a\ 15 biTurner & Newall £1..| 68/9 | 71/ isi . 
5 214 8 Chinese 5% 1913..... 134 124 Nil 58 /- 45/1} 83b| 6 ajUnilever {1 .....,... 55/9 | 57/- | 
6& 43} 72 49} German 5%......... 69} | 72 eos Tea & RUBBER ee 9 
45 99} | German 44%........ | 964 | 99 ess 6/44 | 4/6 5 | a cthans Tea fle. 20/6 21 - Ps 16 2 
4 10 139 Te °/ 1907 oe 99 /. Thc 4 c\Jhanzie Tea {1...... F j= | 
5 i 119 ‘|Japan 5% 1 i a at 128 5 alUnited Sua Betong £1) 40/— | 39/44 | 817 9 
MINES 
106 : pies . = "iol 5 5 6 
Last Two Price, | Price, Yield, 40 b 20 alAnglo-Amer. 10/- 5 
ec. 30 Dividends ORDINARY pec. 16,\Dec. 30, Dec. 30, 45/44 | x42 5346 53$a|Blyvoor 2/6 ......... 36/14", 7 5 8 
Low (a) (b) {c) STOCKS 1953 i 1953 1953 81/6 64/44 60 a 60 bDaggs afontein 5/-..... 76/ 717 . 
lies = 75/- | 55/9 | 120 6| 80 ajDe Beers 5/- Bearer. / ; 
% | % | Banks & Discount | £ Ss. d. l1/- | 43/- 174c, 17}c\Johannesburg Con. £1| 43/6 
36/4 tal ‘8 aBarclays “B” 41... 45/— | 45/6 (2 Till “oon | 158 | 50 al 175 bRbokana f1......... 17 11 
46/3 6 b 6 Lloyds “A” £5, £1 pd. 57/6 59/- 2 * Ex dividend. 
5 | he teeter ies |e 18 tf : 
J ' a rov / oe 
70/~ | 9b} 9 alWestminster fs dipa, 96/6 | 87/6 |4 2 3 New York Closing Prices eo 
4 Oi Meagan ee eels g} momenta 
39/- 5b 5 a De Disc. CRs cies fi | 46/- 46 f ; ¢ : | Dee. 0 23 | 30" 
32/3 4a 4 bBarc.(D.C. &0.)“A” —* | 5 
39/3 9% 17 a\Chart. Bk. of indla él ae | SS alll Balt, & a 193 | 19 Am. Smelting.| 28% | 28$ [Inter. Paper.. | Tet 55% 
u LRSURANCE 9 | 9} | 314 0 Can. Pac..... 224 | 214 JAm. Viscose ..| 35§ | at vat. Distill. ..| 18 ae 
| 1h, | 85,6 50 aLeg. & Gen. £1, 5/- pd | olf 15 1. 6 IN-Y. Cent....| 19} | 19. cel. of Amer..| 19} | 19} Sears Roebuck! 60} | 
32H | roots) aeokdprameete eri] Sb | Sth |S Lat [Penney +... | 174 | 165 [Chrysler -.-.-| 60} | Of Bhell.... | 78 | ot 
52 4 | 100+c| 105tc\Prudential “A £1...| 3 | Amer. Tel. . -/1564 156 (Gen. Elec.....; 87$ | 86% Std. Oil of N J. 724 iy 
a | Breweries, Etc. | 14 125/74*| 6 16 11 |Stand. Gas. | 12k | 12% Ken. Motor. 584 | 59$ JUS. Steel....| 39§ | 598 
114 a ” ‘ god weeNens i= a 17/6* |5 210 |United Corp... 5 5 Goodyear >...| 54 | 53 en rte ra 
19/' a Distillers 4/-......... uy : Nickel . oolworth 
27/- 7 a| 42 biGuinness 10/-........ | 31/6" | 32/6 | § W. Union Tell 41 | 404 |Inter. Nicke 
se 7 4a\ 8 bilnd Coope 5/-........ 8/- | 8/4 7 





of tax. Yield calculated on gross basis. 
(f) Flat yield. (g) Includes 2° 


rliest date. 








(a) Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend. (c) Whole year’s dividend. (d) Yield at 754% of face value. 


centenary bonus; yield basis 14%. (A) Also 2% tax free cash bonus ; yield basis 18-6%. (i) 12% paid 


10 onths : yield basis 16%. (j) Also 5% Coronation bonus, not included in yield. (k) Yield basis 14%, as forecast by Company. (i) To latest ate. 


Vield basis 10% after capital bonus. 
- (7) Yield basis 15% after capital bonus, 


basis 14%. (w) Also 24% tax free out of capital profit, not included in yield. Yield basis 20%. (x) Yield basis 





% id. (g) Yield basis 
apital bonus. Also 5% net capital distribution, not included in yie é 
) Mie ‘a) Vield eae iat . ioescieet b | ae ) Yield basis 19-7 “803 (w) Yield basis 30%. (v) Yield 


18% gross. 
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WORLD PRICES 


Commodity Price Indicator : i 
MME. OS5-5 cio haces boats 1952 = 10% 90 126 | 99 93 95 | 
POE cso so sadens Lode ene smsneaeees 90 114 | 100 93 i 94 
PONG 6 5505 aa 6 cM Beep 7 101 167 | 99 83 | 82 
iMacs 6 tac toes aia nee . 5 99 | 100 93 | 94 
UR MIR << aan doicascecansceaes 2 97 131 96 108 112 | 

Monthly averages 1952 
BRITISH WHOLESALE 1950 1951 1952 Sept. Oct. 
PRICES ; ‘ 

Old series : : 

PE Or tG is cn + kn ho ks 6 0 LR 1938 = 10 258-7 315-0 323-3 318-1 | 321-4 
Food and tobacco ............. 2 a 227-3 253-9 | 292-0 292-1; 301-1 
Materials used in: June 30, 
Non-food manufacturing ........... 1949= 10 138-6 | 193-31 162-1 154-9; 153-6) 
Mechanical engineering. ............ 3 113-2| 134-3} 149-9] 151-4] 150-6} 
Electrical machinery..... - 122-0; 151-9; 165-4 168-3 166-6 | 
Building and civil engineering....... cS 106-1 125-6; 133-6 133-2 130-7 
SOON SUENON fo oc Fe icp kann nae = 105-2 123-0; 130-6 130-1 128-7 

Commodities : 

REM, oc kus Kkkeca «nce Bae | i 156-8 223-2 171-9 164-9 | 156-6 

EA, BON ioc is kde Soda aeeKee 3 195-8 252-3; 147-9 150-2 | 157-3 

Rubber, No. 1 RSS, one month future | i 324-6 499-1 | 282-8 223-6; 218-2 

Softwood, imported...........scee | zs 9-3 143-5} 158-0] 151-3| 151-4 

Copper, ex-warehouse (*)........... i me 152-2 187-5 | 220-7 242-6 242-6 
UK RETAIL PRICES | | 

interim index : June 17, j i 

DELUOOR sioswkiscacscoscunerec 1347 = 10 114 | 125 | 136 136 | 138 
ar, S i | 
OE DR Fri aca vccccnaevckenecnie 1952=1 eo Beis | 102-6 103-0 103-9 | 
DONE ne bees s ShsnaSiakaeeecceen : u «= | 105-4] 106-1 | = 108-3 | 
A ONE ih wis niktenend xcatauseen 1938=100" 185 202 | 221 222 | a] 
Weigh oo. eccxas' sch cakadse eins : 172 191 | 221 222 227 | 
Minht taal ToNG ic. access ckeeceiiel se 114 119 | 122 123 124 | 
Clothe. foi. s iscavetan ceeeeiue . 216 249 259 254 253 
Punt sel Maths. . aov cs ccoatcusees bye 161 177 | 197 197 | 198 
Household durable goods.......++. be 245 288 294 291 289 | 
WR «ok sheds ccacncaee ahaha cme : 5 56 | 256 | 
TGhatbe; «°.>:csssccerpewn ax tesa oss } si¢) 38 { 386 386| 386 

Purchasing power of € (based on all | 
consumer spending).........s.eeee« Bete 52 | 48 45 45 | 44 
UK TERMS OF TRADE | | | 

import prices : i 
All 10006 63 i céenctanck eevee 1952=1 16 102 | 100 96 | 95 | 
Food, drink and tobacco ........... Fe 83 | 96 | 100 99 | 98 
RAW: MACS :.9 da vie csacuawkesons ” 71 { 110 | 100 93 | 93 | 

Export prices : i 
All Tesh fn ss veeocakoaieeebanerwes a 81 95 100 99 | 99 | 
All manniactures:.c sb ids cose scueees a 80 95 100 99 | 99 | 
Metals and engineering goods ....... = 80 | 89 100 101 102 
Textiles and clothing ......seseeres = 84 | 110 100 93 

Terms of 


trade : 
Ratio of import to export prices..... 


SHIPPING FREIGHTS | 
Tramp shipping freights (fixed in sterling) | 


j 
' 
UK WAGES 


Weekiy wage rates: June 30, 


1950 
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The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appearsd. | 





BRITISH OVERSEAS 

Prices and Wages.............4. This week Western Europe : 

Production and Consumption Dec. 12th Production and Trade...... This week | 

SOUT «5. 0issaskbebivekensess Dec. 19th British Commonwealth ...... Dec. 12th | 

Eixserstal ‘Tide....cisisscosvesss Dec. 26th Western Europe : 

Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply Dec. 1%h | 
Industrial Profits............... Oct. 17th United States .....scecsscecoess Dec, 26th 

World Trades. ccs icscesceceese Oct. 17th 
ine’ 











1951 1952 1952 


mid-fune 


108 100 97 


100-0 16:3 


AR WOE 53 eae oo is bk ce ae a 1947 = 106 lll | 120 130 131 131 i 
“+90 Poe MOR M ROSH COUT ESC Oe Bea ee® pm oe a 129 130 130 
VHOTNICT, ge ccaeseeesestseonescsesbeere »” i 
Weekly earnings (*) : | 133 135 136 | 
Pi MDL Uae ccoeca aden ce nee i s & 128 0 141 1 151 11 151 11) 
MOR feiniecncksva¥eseenevessscess ic 150 5/| 166 0; 178 6 178 6) 
WOME oaks obese kak oe eos on 82 7 90 1] 9% 4 8 4 | 
Cc , 
Ae SAUD eae ti dies avin cidaee 1938=1 240 265 285 ss 285 | 
ra aBneEra thane hey ee esx. = 218 241 259 rae 959 | 






(*) The index of retail prices has been linked back to 


Economic Service, (*) Surveys made twice a year; 
and subsequently to ex-warehouse prices of H.C, electr 


254 | 296 296 


1938 with the aid of calculations made b 
olytic copper. 


95 


82 
95 
12 


Nov. 


319: 
301- 


152: 
147: 
161- 
130- 
128- 


149- 
155- 
238- 
151- 
242- 


OVAwWDw PNWOeeo Ww 


138 


103-8 
107-9 
223 
226 
124 
253 
201 
289 


386 


94 
91 
98 


102 
91 


134 
137 


1953 
) : 
Dec. 8 | Dec. 15 | Dec. 22 09 
} 
93 | 93 94 | 4 
103 | 104; 105 106 
87 | 87 | 88 3 
78 | 17 11 4 
“si ae. ae 102. 
1953 
Aug. Sept Oct. N 
322-3 | 321-4) 320-6| 322-7 
316-1 | 313-4 510-1 | 312-4 
142-6| 142-8| 142-6] 142-7 
143-2| 143-2} 144-9| 1473 
149-7| 150-0] 153-2} 157-0 
130-4} 130-1} 130-0] 130.1 
128-6 | 128-4 | 128-2) 128-4 
140-6 | 139-8| 141-0) 142.1 
171-1} 173-6| 174-6| 1733 
189-1} 189-1 | 171-3} 167-3 
140-0; 138-3} 137-8] 138-7 
197-9| 201-3} 204-1! 203-4 
| 
140 | 140 | 140 | 140 
105-9) 105-7 | 
111-7 111-0 | 
228! 227 
2.34 | 233 
130} 130 
253 | 253 
205 207 | 
284 285 | 
257 257 
387 387 
44 44 
j 
87 87 87 | 86 
96 | 95 95 | 5 
81 | 80 81 | 
97 o| gt | 
9T 97 | 97 | ; 
101 100 | 100 | 9 
e] 
30 90 | a | ) 
13-9 oe 17-5; 13-3 
| 
136 137 137 137 
135 135 135 135 
141 141 142 145 

















y Professor R. G. D. Allen f Lond Cambridg 
annual figures relate to October survey. (*) Figures up to J uly, 1983, saleae tensiovery Seine 
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Production and Trade in Western Europe 























; ,eloiur 1 : s€T in\ ‘ . 
Austria | Be im | Denmark| France |“ ra ~?*| Greece Ireland Italy Nether- | Norway | Sweden Turkey 
} PIN. lands 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION () (1948 = 100) 
cccceenveceacesoeees 118 82 TT 90 | 193 132 7€ 101 89 81 67 | 64 
reeeeesccerees 179 118 | 121 125 218 | 171 | 133 144 | 128 | 133 | 112 | 118 
scasdensoustessees 181 114 | Lit 13] 231 | 170 | 124 147 | 130 | 133 | 110 133 
, | | 
' } ; i | 
on 114 | ; 22 i coo | ent a A8 » | * 
wees oe a 121 13. i é rf 188 | 14° . i 145 14¢€ 1i7 
a LUD e 118 24 192 | 17 42 99 55 | 
Lit 12 94 | 244 195 a 13¢ 142 137 109 
embe 130 118 262 207 ee 150 149 115 
VALUE OF EXTERNAL TRADE 
mn, mr mn. 000 mn. mn. 000 mn. | mn. ‘000 mn. | mn. mn. mn. mn, 
onthly averages or schillings fran kronet fran D. marks drachmas} f lire guilders kroner kroner £1. 
calendar months seed 
IMPORTS c.i.f.) 
S .cedkatéaathascrevetns 5f 1,922 135 - 84 05 1-2 | 3-45 0-94 118 99 | 17 12-5 
1.169 10.606 RE 133-94 19 497.9 17-04 12-80 797 59) i 766 93-8 
+d nett eae eee es i,le lf 55¢ 132-64 1,35 4 } 14-35 120-48 €94 520 746 129-7 
Y i - seen ean eee 996 10,126 586 119-14 |} 1,084 15-€ 15-¢€ 20-11 | 750 434 | 649 128-7 
esas 1,056 9,413 4 100-98 | 1,244 709 - ( 13-07 103-25 715 457 | 585 125-4 
COE ha Bee webct 993 10,412 618 | 117-98 1,359 13- 4¢ 19-63 78 f 668 124-9 
October pels a oe be ie 1,092 10,590 637 110-80 1,432 81 
EXPORTS (f.o.b.) 
ee -iiaiatsiaciiay — a Sisieiadliba 
sein eaielan a) wh sauna 30 1,806 128 2-55 468 0-9 | 2-02 0-88 87 | €5 154 12-1 
Cees ban eee 802 11,047 47t 123-24 1,215 127-2 | 6-79 85-62 610 | 369 | 767 73-3 
vip nets ee eue wean i 900 10,212 483 118-04 1,409 149-9 8-41 72-02 660 337 | 674 84-7 
i 
i | | | 
, ceetarrets | 1,178 9.057 462 108-01 1,564 153-1 10-09 1-13 627 | 286 660 6] -2 
Bain a 1,208 8,437 457 9 1,499 23°3 9-79 70-51 620 305 625 5R-O 
t¢ 1,253 9,467 ; 14 102-24 1,508 ae 11-53 75-00 768 | 304 707 74:1 
October: . a¢04Gieawons 1,249 | 10,303 581} 123-9 1,725 810 =f 2 
BALANCE 
OSS . sisi cdbes ceeeeen lm 0O1— 116)/— 47) —1-99}— 33} = 0-4] — 1-43] —- O06} = Si~ Bi —: Bir 64 
bates eek eeeee ke —_ 6 + 447 — 104 —10-71 _ 12 | —370-7 | —10-25 | —27-18| — 187} — 153) + 1} — 20-5 
JOA ss csevaveisahe Versus _ 63) — 39 | = 67  —14-60. 4 19 | — 285-0 | — 5:94) —48-46] — 344— 183) - 12 — 45-0 
aly: ie Geechwk ca aeons }+ 182) —1,069 — 118 —11-13| + 480} —562-5| — 5-52 | —38-98} — “i - 48/+ ul] - 67-5 
August oo 52 oben keene i+ 152'— 976' — ) — 7-6 + 255 | —585-7] — 3-28 52°74) — 95} — 152) + 40 | — 67-4 
Sg Seven os. ee + 259 -- 945 _ 104 15:74 + 149 eee — 1-87 — 44-63 =— 5 | — 219 . 39 | — 50-8 
OCUOUT 5 kc a's Oh as ze ee ; 157 —_ 287 o- wt T 13 15 Tt 293 ere *** v7 |— 3 
s VOLUME OF EXTERNAL TRADE (*) (1948 = 100) 
f IMPORTS 
$$ ______— = 7 nb — — —o rant 
LID 5/959 Sn ahaa ae aig a 266 93 118 102 | 249 | ‘as i9 92 118 100 | 94 91 
IG) oe aes ee eat NS 12 122 153 126 208 ea 117 | 143 150 132 128 160 
IMG ca dhadebatwnata sews 21 121 1417 129 | 241 ies 98 | 157 132 | 128 119 264 
oR | i 
INO. heck ee GR 122 1 144 | 2735 | ia 104 180 158 158 117* 220 
SUEY sc. cc OS Ce La Cares 185 125 a 128 261 ws 112 | 163 159 118 oan 217 
hin Vg NCE YT ee 198 ae ne 105 257 eee 93 | 145 150 119 one 215 
‘ tember Bt a re ee ae Bald 183 125 284 eee ese oes oes 137 | 
EXPORTS 
eat ee oS aa oS ee 
UR cee Rie oe ee 147 110 139 125 530 136 | 125 156 | 124 lil | 107 
SG oe aed 204 149 195 236 622 aa 135 | 162 242 | 152 150 | 124 
1968 3 Se 09 137 | 186 | 208 | 670 eee 164 140 256 | 140 133 180 
eeeseesoores Ve ae 7 i j i 
i | 
1953 
JOD 2 ond vbdimdesd wae 256 149 | 196%) 236 | 178 ose 213 | 140 | 265 | 138 138° 166 


abe ee besead oho se | 270 et. 00K te 207| 168 —s). ew |e 
Angi Ss ca be ice t 294 et ae Ts 1) 196 142 288} 144 ‘i 88 
TOPSCMIEE so | 296 wi al 192 783 ‘as ies ann gee 148 asi 


; 


nee a SNS SS 





(') This covers mining, manufacturing, electricity and manufactured gas with the following exceptions ; Denmark and Greece exclude mining ; 
Jreland and Sweden, electricity and manufactured gas; and Austria, manufactured gas. (7) Special trade (excluding re-exports) with the exception 
of Ireland which covers general trade; Belgium includes Luxemburg. (*) Average of second quarter. 
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Fi ial Statisti 
‘ : (£ million) 
For the week ended December 19th there| Tyre market prepared itself for the pos- ——a 
was an shovels Cee alr amerring sibility of an end-year credit stringency 
r inkine’ Funds) 79,572,000 comparec - 
a ee ee ee | by reducing its bid at the Treasury bill 
with a deficit of {24,119,000 in the previous 6d. el il 
week and a deficit of £36,348,000 in the corres-} tender on Christmas Eve from £99 9s. gees { ; 
ponding period last year, bringing the cumu-| to £99 9s. 4d.—the first change for eleven Vinee Disdsbilat™ 4 
lati* deficit to £512,282 000 £482, 033, 000 in | weeks. In the event, however, the year- Notes in‘circulation...... | 1525-5 | 1640-3 519-9 
1952-53). There was a net ‘ below-lin€” | end was surmounted even more smoothly a oe aes + cwre can l 554 
receipt of £22,076,000, which brought the total) than in 1952. On December 31st itself the | Gthe cudtias | ond og 
cumulative deficit to {7 79,213,000 (4890 695,090 | market was left “on its own,” but, Gold odin asd bullion... 2-9 2-9 2-9 
in. 1952-99). | although some patches of temporary | panking Department : 
una | stringency developed, no application to the | Peptic t 10-0 15-7 1-9 
. . *ublic accounts. ......... . 5 ] 
April 1, | April 1,] Week | Week | Bank was needed, and in the afternoon Teenqury special. account... 24-3 7-2 1} 
Esti 1952 1955 Jended ended | conditions became decidedly easy, with WINE haan kes sain bs 302-8 | 273-2 0-4 
£000 mate to to ee ar : 3 bills f h NS eich is c caeewek as | .78°5 72-0 4 
1953-54 | Dec. 20, Dec. 19,] 20, | 19, | some banks actually buying bills from the WAG ea cape ssusacne 415-6 | 368-1 7 
1952 | 1953 | 1952 1955 | market. On the preceding days credit was | Securities : , 
= a ‘ Government. oss os oe ss 355-5 329-1 5 
— ——$—<$—_—<——<—|=——«rs————- | somewhat less plentiful than it had been | piscounts and advances .. 11-2 5-2 
Ord. Revenue i earlier in the month, but by the end of cee SENS Ug eee teense se Zs Ls 
In lax 782 250 25 61 601 148 7.865 17.767 os ‘ oe se . | ota 2 7 
S x 127.000} 48,900; 47,10 2,000, 1,900 each day the authorities were absorbing | Banking depa: tment reserve. 51-3 7-5 § 
I Duties 160,000] 108,600! 127,500] 2,800 2,700} surpluses by small sales of bills. % % 
: 520001 35.45 39 50) 900) 1,000 eee I : : tS Proper tone oats see ds 12-5 10-1 l 
Rak & REX) $6008) SN eee | 945000) See ae The market’s allotment of bills in recent | asl 
at ie it | tenders has been restored to more or less | _.° “overnment debt is £11,015.100, capital /1 | 
> ( } : ae 7 | Pita lary issue raised. from £1,625 million to {1,5 
and rp 1.000].. 1 , 50/ normal proportions. On December 18th | on December 16, 1953. 
NEN J | . aaa oy . 
__| it secured 78 per cent (against 58 per cent) 
. : need Ears fect : s ILLS 
and Rev.. 2435 96,718} 30,4 417| of its application, but on Christmas Eve TREASURY 6 ~el 
1044.3001 754.4 597] 17,336 19,710] ONly 63.per.cent. The average rate of | ice 2 ilies asia 
i 680,480) S2t 4,490) 4 955} discount rose by nearly 7d. to £2 2s. 7.34d. | Date of tg : Rate 
. - -- | Tender of 
i A tied | + 
Total Cus py untae | The Bank return of December 23rd Offered | “Ha, | Allotted oa 
} 24.7 R } 1.871 25,26 A > : ‘ 
ioechebons —| showed a further outflow of notes of £8.2 -| nites 
M 69,000 8 17,954 »vi09| Million, whilst the return of Wednesday : 
i icences| 16,000 50| 9,200]. last saw the first seasonal reflux of notes | 0 0 69 
s 1s oo 248, 20,510) Sol. | ~to the Bank—to the tune of £20.4 million. | ‘ . 
— -| The trend of the note circulation is dis- i 0-0 2 " 
Total. $368,215 (252,365 2432,856/53,228 51,854) cussed in a note on page 52. The effect | 
— ms ————— . . is “9 -6 5 
Ord. Expenditure | of the reflux of notes on the credit posi- 0 0 | 3 
scadommoaga NOE Rigg se! Tosa: Tegciaote tion of the banks was partially neutralised 6 ‘§ 8) 
IrelandExchequer, 48,000} 27,270} 32,029] .. : in the week to Wednesday last by a fall 
Ot ms. J 2d 10, O00 b l 589 735 25 311;, . - . <a ‘ Oct. “0 -3 
en tee a or7 1266s santas sooaaeeent Oe £12.4 million in Government securities ; 3 
-{ but “securities” rose by £7.1 million and 9-0 1 
Total 4259 286 (2980,228 2920,723/ 89,036130725 | other accounts fell by £1.6 million, so that ap 32 
S Funds ....| 24,170, 24.416] 540; 400] bankers’ deposits increased by £17 million. 
i - i 
i i 0-0 “5 t 
. , oie in | -0 “5 
“ Above-line” Surplus or}-482,033 —512,282}-36348 -79572 LONDON MONEY RATES i 0 4 
Deficit ' 
" Below Net Expen Cr Bank rate (ir: % Discount rates 4 0-0 “0 
€ 408,662; 266.9311 26, 409, 2? N76 4% 17/9 53) 5} Bank bills : 60 davs te } 250-0 ‘. 
atid ' 3 months 2 “{ ; 
Total Surplus or Deficit.... .|-890,695 —779,213|-62757 57496 Deposit rates (max) . 4mmonths 24 2% | 
os eee 1} 6months 2§-25 = 
— catia — : i *®™ On Dec. 24th market tenders for 91 day bills were i 
"T ' Certificate: 115.810! 200.4344 1.682) 1.567 Money Day-to-day. 1}-2} | Fine trade bills: : | from £99 9s, 6d. at the previous tender to £99 Qs. 4c y 
Ca 16 cain is 1600 7 5001 600i- 550 Short periods 1}-25 co mn thes = j secured about 65 per cent of the amount applied for x 
D Box: 39,998 |- 7 361.- 216| Treas. bills 2months 2 ee [ | 78 per cent at the tender on the 18th. Higher tende 5 
: F ap taaennds sts) Ah ask, - 3m “7 af Smonths 4-4 | a5 usual allotted im full. The offering yesterday wa ‘ 
‘ maximum amount of £250 million, 
OATS DEBT —_——— 
ilion) 
i: a pit, | Ways-and Means | LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES 
reasury Bills cakes Pte 
bo Ste Advances Total me en ee 
te | Floating Wiz 
Date pci ete iiines | Giaakakt tele Rate Market Rates : Spot 
oe ap Depts. | England | + . - mr : 
Dec. 28 Dec. 29 De 
952 oad United States $..  2-78-2-82 2-80 -2-81 4 2-804 -2-814 2-8 80 2-81 2-80 12-80 -2-80}g 2-801 ; 
Dec. 20... | 4,669 3 246-5 | 4,915°8 | Canadian $...... se oe | 2°72$-2-72§ |2-72-2- wela-7 2-7 eB: sak 2° ves 2- 3 272th 2-734 h 
1955 st | French Fr. ..... 972-65-987-35 |- 9803-980} 9808-9803 Set. sel 9805-980% 9804-980) | 980} 
Sept. 19..... | 3,430- 0 | 1382-1 280-0 | 5,092-2 | Swiss Fr... 12-15 4-12-33 M2-214-12-22 12-21g-12-22 | 12-22-+22-324'12-21§-12- 217 12-21$-12-22 12-21}-! 
mete ee . Be | 076-5 | Belgian Fro - 158°95-141-05 1.59. 80-139. 90 159-75 -139-85 159-75-139- 85 139- 75-159-85,159-710-139: 80,139-75-1. + $5 
j at a1 ie mutch Gid. .... )- 56-10-72 10-614 -10-624 10-61§-10-624 10-612-10-62 10°61§-10-61] 10-639-10-62 10-61§ 1) 544 
Oct. 10..... 4 4,525-8° 245-9 gee 4.771-7 |W. Ger, D-ik 11-67 11-84 HLL 68)-11-68f 11-68-11-68§ 11-685-11-68} 11-67}-11 684 i1-ety 11-68 11-67§-11 88 
» WW...) See - | sn atts Portuguese Esc... 79-90-81-10 | 79-90-80-00  79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 | 79+90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00  79-90-8 
5 eas 4,550-48 es +ait-s Swedish Kr 14-37§-14- 594 [14-48§-14-48§ 14-47]-14-48) 14-47$-14-48. \14-473--14-48) 14-47])-14- 48514-4384 -1" 43h 
ivi aus - 794-5 Danish Kr. eore+| 19-194-19-484 19-354 -19- 36}'19- sa 19-35} 19-35-19-35$ 19-35$-19- 35? 19-34f-19-35}) 19-35-19 5 
ace. - | 4,535:20 950-0 | 4 795-2 | Norwesian’ Kr... | 3-20-15 [20-01}-20-02} 20-014-20- 02} '20-01}-20-024 20-01}-20-024 20-014-20-025'20-014 b 
se eal 4,591-7° 253-9 4845-5 
we 4604-2° 258-3 | 4873-0 One Month Forward Rates 
5 »5§* . Te. : a ‘ 
ja be 4,620°5 254-0 | 4,875-1 ee er i Dis ive dace eee te ag -par | *&c.pm- the. dis| &c._pm-4yc.dis! 4e.pm—4c.dis! 4 c._pm-4c.dis| ye.pm- 4 19 
5 3 MOMINUR DS Siecsn cc ccwsecateumed c di -dc. d ~ tie. i =e. 
Dec, 5..... 4,674-4* 342-5 ve SOMES T Meme Pr... 5... .5kk 6s adhe 24 dis | ins oe * 28a a4 Gs 385% i 
” . trees yin ee aaa r. Ser TSM DO 34 5a ave ica be staaeee 2-1c. pm 2-Ic. -pm 2 -lc. | le. | 2-1e. pm she 
a RS wwe > S'S | 5-0 1 5085-9 | Belgian Pr. .......5.4ccnesdes de § pm-4 dis | § pm-§ dis 4 Pais t n- dis | 4 nf dis LAF . ” 
| ! i BROMO ch abn cha su Sab waae 1}-}c. en 1}-4c. pm Pe pm | Pp -pm | ete. om 
* In consequence of official purchases of tender bills in = oe oo Aa seg teks eee ane Par-Ipt. dis | Par-lpf. dis | Par-ipf. dis | Par-Ipf. dis pt. vis i ip Lis 
connection with cash subscriptions to the new Exchequer Dani m Kipenechavereesebinens lo pui—par 16 pm-par 16 pm-par 16 pm-par ‘Saeam 16 pm-par 
stock, it ts impossible to calculate the division between tap danish Ke ke, SRO RSPR ee Par-2i dis Par- 20 dis Par-26 dis Par-26 dis Par- 2) dis Par-2o a 
and tender bills until all the bills purchased have passed their Norwegian Kr. ............ geedes Par-56 dis c 
oricinal maturity date. 
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THE LANCASHIRE COTTON CORPORATION LIMITED 


Condensed Balance Sheet as at 31st October, 1953. 


17,186,310 


Authorised 
: £ 
SHARE CAPITAL AND STOCK :— 
Preference Stock 12,013 
Ordinary Shares and Stock 5,156,571 
5,168,584 
Capital Reserves ... 
Revenue Reserves 
Profit and Loss Account 
33°. First Mortgage Debenture 
Stock (with interest to date)... 
CURRENT LIABILITIES AND PROVI- 
SIONS :-— 
Sundry Creditors 525,303 
Provision for Taxation... . 3,560,383 
Other Provisions (including 
Proposed Dividends) 271,577 


Issac d 
f 


12,013 
4,046,513 


4,058,526 


362,490 
12,000,000 


765,294 


1,827,868 


4,357,263 


£23,371,441 








ss a = 
— = 


ankers for 


Fixep Assets :— 
Land, Buildings, Plant, Ma- 
chinery, etc. 


Valuation at 3lst October, 


1935 es a 3,216,580 
Additions at Cost, Jess Sales... 5,536,956 
8,753,536 
Less: Provision for Deprecia- 
tion 3,200,000 
5,553,536 
CURRENT ASSETS :— 
Stocks on Hand 7,151,183 
Debtors ... 1,534,753 
Investments 1,884,414 
Tax Reserve Certificates 1,934,000 
Cash at Bankers oda 5,313,555 
———._ 17,817,905 
£ 23,371,441 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Whatever your banking needs in the field of 
international trade, the facilities of the world’s largest 
bank are at your disposal. Bank of America offers 
complete international banking service ... letters of 
credit, collections, remittances, foreign exchange, 
even Travelers Cheques. 

So a international banking needs, write or 
call the office of Bank of America nearest you. 


The Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China was incor- 
porated in England by Royal Charter on 29th December, 1853, 
and during the ensuing century its system of Branches has been 
progressively extended to most centres of commercial importance 
throughout Southern and South Eastern Asia and the Far East. 
At all these Branches a complete banking service is available and, 
in particular, facilities are provided for the financing of inter- 
national trade in co-operation with the Bank's offices in London, 
New York and 
Hamburg, and a world-wide range of Banking correspondents, 


Manchester and Liverpool, its Agencies in 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL TRYING? ASSOCIATION 
MEMSER FEQERAL CEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


Head Office: 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 


838 branches in 330 California Communities 
Overseas Branches 
LONDON + GUAM + TOKYO + KOBE + YOKOHAMA + OSAKA + MANILA ¢ BANGKOK 
Representatives tm Paris, Zurich, Milan, Mexico City. Correspondents throughout the world. 


Bank of America (international Service) 40 Wall St., New York, N.¥. 
(A wheily owned subsidiary) 
Overseas Branch DUESSELDORF 


Lendon Branches y 
12 Nicholas Lane 29 Davies Stree! 
Lendon. E.L.4 Lendon, W.1. 


~ 


For One Hundred Years the Standard Bearer 
of the British Financial Tradition in the East 








| 
ABRIDGED PARTICULAR | 
} 


Application has been made to the Council of The Stock Exchange, London, 
for permission to deal in and for quotation for all the issued Preference and 
Ordinary Shares in the capital of the Company. 


A. J. WORTHINGTON | 
(HOLDINGS) LIMITED | 


(Incorporated under the Companies Act, 1948) 


THe Parent Company OF A. J. WorTHINGTON & Co. (Leek) Limiren, 
Wiititam Swinpe is & Co. Limirep, Witwtam GaAtuimore & Co., Limited 
AND HEeAvers & Pace Limirep. 


SHARE CAPITAL Issued and Fully Paid: 
£50,000 in 50,006 7) per cent. Cumulative Redeemable 





Authorised : 


Preference Shares of £1 each ... fs ... £50,000 
£100,000 in 2,000,000 Ordinary Shares of Is. each ... £100,000 
£150,000 £150,000 


(Neither the Company nor any of its Subsidiaries has any Mortgages, Debentures 
or Loan Capital outstanding). 


DIRECTORS : 


WILLIAM READ WADSWORTH, O.B.E., J.P., 52, Fence Avenue, 
Macclesfield, Cheshire. (Chairman.) 
HARRY NEWALL, Ladybank, Fynney Street, Leek, Staffordshire. 
(Joint Managine Director.) 
COLONEL LANCELOT JUKES WORTHINGTON, T.D., J.P., Swainsley 


Cottage, Nr. Leek, Staffordshire. (Joint Managing Director.) 
HARRY KENT MILWARD, Sunnydene, Hugo Street, Leek, Staffordshire 


(Departmental Manager.) 


NOEL HARGREAVES BOWCOCK, t6a, Geoffrey Avenue, Leek, 
Staffordshire. (Departmental Manager.) 
GORDON HOLDEN, 45, Nab Hill Avenue, Leek, Staffordshire. 
(Departmental Manager.) 
ARTHUR PACE, 37, Nab Hill Avenue, Leek, Staffordshire. 
(Departmental Manager.) 
BANKERS: 
DISTRICT BANK LIMITED, Derby Street, Leek, Staffordshire. 
BROKERS : 


GULL & CO., 4, Tokenhouse Buildings, King’s Arms Yard, London, E.C.2, 
and The Stock Exchange, London, E.C.2. 
SOLICITORS : 
To the Company: KNIGHT & SONS, lronmarket, Newcastle-under-Lyme, 
Staffordshire 
To Whitehead Industrial Trust Limited: RICHARDS, BUTLER & CO., 
Trafalgar House, 11, Waterloo Place, London, S.W.1. 
AUDITORS : 
BOURNER, BULLOCK & CO., Ford House, Leek, Staffordshire. 
Chartered Accountants. 
ACCOUNTANTS REPORTING TO WHITEHEAD INDUSTRIAL TRUST 
LIMITED : 
WHEAWILL & SUDWORTH, 35, Westgate, Huddersfield, Yorks 
Chartered Accountants. 


FRANK HULME, A.S.A.A., Portland Mills, Leek, Staffordshire. | 

REGISTRARS AND TRANSFER OFFICE : | 

BOURNER, BULLOCK & CO., 17, Albion Street, Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent. i 
Chartered Accountants. 








| 

The full particulars show (inter alia) that: | 
1. The Parent Company through its | the current year to 3lst March, 1954 
Subsidiaries, carries on the business of | (subject to taxation) will be not less 
manufacturing sewing threads in silk, | than £47,000 before charging Direc- 
nylon, cotton, rayon and other syn- | tors’ emoluments and Registrars’ fees | 
thetic yarns, braids of numerous de- | on the future basis, and £38,125 
scriptions, shoe laces, fishing lines, | after charging those items. 
cords and girdles, furnishing and fancy | | 
trimmings, fringes and bindings and } 
knitted neckwear. The products are | 
sold to most of the leading wholesalers, 
garment manufacturers, the making- 
up trade generally, shoe manu- 
facturers, the furnishing trade and 
many other industries. 
+ 


2. A substantial part of the produc- 
tion of cords, sewing threads and tapes 
is sold for use in the manufacture of 
equipment used in aviation. Produc- 
tion is principally for the home market. | dend for the same period at the rate of 
The business is not, to any material | 74 per cent. per annum (less tax). ! 
extent, affected by changes in fashion. | § The net tangible assets of the 
3. In view of the firm orders on | Group as shown in the Accountants’ i 
hand and the results for the current | Report amount to £138,548. This is 

- year to date the Directors estimate | sufficient to cover the nominal amount 
that in the absence of any substantial | of the issued Preference Shares and 
change in present trading conditions | the premium payable on their redemp- 
the combined profits of the Group for ' tion more than twice. 


4. If this estimate is realised, the 
Directors, in the absence of unforeseen 
circumstances, propose to recommend 
a dividend on the Ordinary Shares of 
the Company at the rate of 15 per 
cent. per annum (less tax) for the 
period from the date of acquisition | 
(viz., the 30th December, 1953) | 
down to 3ist March, 1954. They pro- 
pose, in the absence of unforeseen | 
circumstances, to pay, not later than 
the 3!st March, 1954, an interim divi- 
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A. J. WORTHINGTON (HOLDINGS) LIMITED 
A copy of the full particulars can be obtained from your Stockbroker or 
District Bank Limited, Head Office: 17, Spring Gardens, Manchester, 2, 
and Branches, or 
Whitehead Industrial Trust Ltd., 177, Regent Street, London, W.1. 


by filling in and posting this form to any of the above. 


SURNAME. 


CHRISTIAN NAME(S)... 


ADDRESS IN FULL. 





SECRETARY AND REGISTERED OFFICE : — 
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Biggest Customer 


INDIA USA 


CANADA 





For trade with Australia and 
New Zealand, consult and use 
the Bank of New South Wales 
—the largest and most experi- 
enced commercial bank in 
Australasia. 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


LONDON OFFICE—29 Threadneedle Street—D. J. M. Frazer, Manager 


(TNOORPORATED IN NEW SOUTH WALES WITH LIMITED LIABILITY) 


BANK LIMITED 


(Incorporated in India. Liability of Members is limited) 
Head Office: 
2 ROYAL EXCHANGE PLACE, 
CALCUTTA 


London Office: 
15, THROGMORTON AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


B 
G. D. BIRLA, Esq., Chairman. 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL - Rs.80,000,000 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL - Rs.40,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL - - Rs.20,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - - Rs. 7,500,000 


With over 90 Branches at the leading centres of 
Industry and Commerce in India, Pakistan, Malaya 
and Burma, The United Commercial Bank is well 
equipped to serve Banks, Commercial Institutions 
and individuals carrying on business with India or 
intending to open connections with that country. 


B. T. THAKUR, General Manager. 
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TURNER & NEWALL LIMITED 


TRADING SATISFACTORY ALTHOUGH ON LOWER LEVEL 


MR W. W. F. SHEPHERD ON THE OUTLOOK 


nnual general meeting of Turner & 
Limited will be held on January 21, 
it the Chartered Accountants’ Hall, 
ester, When it is expected that Mr 
F. Shepherd, the chairman of the 
y, will preside. 
Shepherd’s statement to the stock- 
; has been circulated to them with the 
ind accounts and, after dealing with 
ounts of the company, it contains a 
review of the company’s operations 
the year to September 30, 1953, both 
and abroad. 


following are extracts from the state- 


re was some decline during the year in 
emand for the asbestos textile products 
urner Brothers Asbestos Company 
ed, but this did not proceed very far, 
the end of the year marked signs of 

ry were evident, including substantial 
export business. Activity in other sections 
Rochdale factory also revived towards 

i of the period, after remaining quict 

ost of the year. It was apparent that 
tantial stocks of the company’s products 
iccumulated by customers during the 

© previous years of very active trading ; 
stocks have now been greatly reduced 
more normal trading conditions can 
mably be anticipated. Experience at the 
‘ley Green factory for belting products 
been less favourable than in the previous 


Requirements of rubber conveyor belting 
er the coal-mining industry have been run- 
ta reduced level, while trade in rubber 
mission belting of all types has also been 
ied by the general process of stock 
‘iment, coupled with intensified competi- 
particularly im export markets. No 
eflort is being spared to maintain and 
mprove the company’s. competitive position, 
in.luding the installation of plant for the 
production of the bulk of the company’s 
rements of cotton ducks for belting 
ufacture, in premises acquired for the 
ose at Leigh. Fortunately, in the belting 
d also, there were indications by the end 
he year of a revival in demand leading to 
tantially increased activity. 


{ 


DEMAND POR “ FERODO” LININGS 


¢ demand for “ Ferodo” brake and 
linings has again been substantial 
ough, as expected, it did not reach the 
levels of the two previous years. This 
partly due to the increased manufacture 
ke and clutch linings in certain over- 
countries, resulting in a partial or com- 
closing of such markets to exports from 
ountry ; and also, in some measure, to 
neral running down of stocks by a 
ber of customers who, under previously 
ling conditions, had felt it prudent to 
‘ain stocks at a high level. As you may 
cy be aware, a controlling interest has 
acquired during the year in a company 
‘acturing brake linings in Brazil, while 
todo” brake linings have been made in 


ce for many years and in Canada since 
‘ast War, 


os nou your directors are reluctant to 
‘\oblish relatively small manufacturing units 
overseas countries, this problem is being 





kept under constant review, in order to ensure 
at least the maintenance of our share in world 
markets. Backed by extensive patent protec- 
tion, the company has launched, both at home 
and abroad, under the trade mark “ Ferolok,” 
a new slotted brake lining. with a keeper 
device, which is proving particularly effec- 
tive for heavy duty engineering applications. 
During the year the question of road safety 
has been accorded much attention by both 
the Government and local authorities, and 
in many cases the company has been able 
to provide considerable assistance. 

In this connection it may be mentioned 
that “ Ferodo” Brake Testing Stations have 
long been a feature in this country, and 
that the number of garages specially 
appointed and equipped to carry out such 


testing now exceeds four thousand. If 
extensively used by the motoring public, 
the “Ferodo” Brake Testing Stations 


should result in a major contribution to 
road safety. 


ASBESTOS CEMENT: NEW RECORD 


The trading figures of Turners Asbestos 
Cement Company Limited over the past 
year have once again set up a new record. 
This is particularly gratifying, having been 
achieved without any major addition of new 
plant at the factories operated by this com- 
pany. As a result of Government policy, 
there was an emphasis on house-building 
with a consequent recession, during part of 
the year, in industrial and agricultural build- 
ing which is the type of work in which we 
are primarily interested. Despite this reces- 
sion, it was possible to keep the plant 
operating fully and to dispose of old out- 
standing orders with a consequent accelera- 
tion of the delivery position. In the latter 
part of the year, there was_a_ steady 
improvement and the prospects for the 
forthcoming year are encouraging. 


In the export field there was a noticeable 
increase in competition and further import 
restrictions were imposed in some overseas 
markets. In spite of these difficulties, the 
export figure was slightly increased, but it is 
evident that future trading conditions will 
be anything but easy. The demand for 
“Everite ” asbestos cement pressure pipes 
has continued at a high level, both for home 
and overseas, these remarks applying 
particularly to medium and larger diameter 
pipes. As forecast in my remarks last year, 
additional plant for the manufacture of 
“Everite ” pressure pipes is now being in- 
stalled and should be available to augment 
supplies early in 1954. 


In the chemical field it is pleasing to be 
able to report that The Washington Chemical 
Company, Limited, fully shared in a marked 
increase in demand which took place during 
the latter half of the year. Competition 
from overseas sources necessitated a number 
of price adjustments in export markets which 
had the effect of reducing somewhat the value 
of sales as compared with last year. A year 
ago, when reviewing the activities of Newalls 
Insulation Company, Limited, I expressed 
the view that the maintenance of such a high 
level of trading could not be expected to 
continue indefinitely. 


During the past year, however, the insula- 


tion contracts completed by this company 
reached a higher figure than ever before. 
Newalls’s reputation for quality of materials 
and workmanship in the execution of héat, 
cold and acoustic insulation work is well 
established. Their services are particularly 
in demand at the present time in providing 
the necessary insulation to permit of the more 
efficient utilisation of fuel. 


EXPORTS WELL MAINTAINED 


The total volume of our export business 
during the past year has, on average, been 
very well maintained. The conditions under 
which such business is available continue to 
be difficult as a result of import restrictions 
and exchange difficulties in various markets, 
and in some cases restrictions on imports 
have been so severe as effectively to exclude 
us from such markets altogether. 


Nevertheless, the development in other 
markets has been sufficient almost to offset 
those which are closed to us, and every effort 
continues to be made to maintain our export 
sales at the highest possible level. 


This year your board recommend a final 
dividend of 15 per cent on the ordinary 
stock, making, with the interim dividend of 
24 per cent already paid, a total distribution 
of 174 per cent for the year. This compares 
with last year’s total distribution of 25 per 
cent on the then issued ordinary capital, 
which is equivalent, of course, to 124 per 
cent on the issu€d ordinary capital as it now 
stands. 


Your directors feel quite justified in recom- 
mending this increased, distribution ; but I 
should like to make it clear that this recom- 
mendation has been considerably facilitated 
by the fact that we have been able to bring 
back to revenue a sum of over £1 million, 
representing the excess of tax provisions 
made over a number of years over final 
liabilities which have now been largely deter- 
mined. This is, of course, a non-recurring 
item, and consequently the distribution re- 
commended in respect of the last financial 
year contains no implications as to the course 
of future dividends. These, as I have pre- 
viously pointed out, must depend on the facts 
relating to each year as and when they have 
been ascertained. 


REPLACEMENTS OF FIXED ASSETS 


As pointed out in my statement of last 
year, the “reserve for the replacement of 
fixed assets” requires continued augmenta- 
tion if we are to remain in a position to 
proceed with forward movements as oppor- 
tunity offers, and there is, as yet, no sign 
of a substantial and permanent fall in the 
cost of replacing fixed assets, although it is 
encouraging, in this connection, to know 
that the continued upward movement in such 
costs appears to have been halted. 


In my statement of last year I- intimated 
that your directors anticipated a satisfactory 
year’s trading in the then current year, but 
on a lower level than that of the two pre- 
ceding years. This forecast has been borne 
out by events in so far as some of our United 
Kingdom companies are concerned, but, as 
regards the overseas companies, Contraction 
in volume has not as yet been marked. 
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As regards the financial year now current 
one cannot see very far ahead, but there has 
been some recrudescence of demand which, 
if maintained throughout the year, would 
lead to the expectation of improved results 
from our home companies, while the volume 
currently available to our overseas Companies 
is tending to contract. 


Accordingly, therefore, your board expect 


that the results of the current year’s trading 
will not be markedly different from those of 
the year under review, and certainly can see 
no reason to anticipate any major slump so 
far as your group’s activities are concerned. 


ALVIS LIMITED 


CONTINUED EXPANSION 


The thirty-first annual meeting was held 
on December 3lst, in Coventry, Mr J. J. 
Parkes {chairman and managing director 
presiding 


The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s statement, circulated with the accounts 
for the year to July 31, 1953 : 


The expansion in turnover reported 
previously has continued throughout _ the 
year. 


The trading surplus is £137,149, out of 
which taxation takes £79,300, less a with- 
drawal of £8,000 from tax equalisation 
reserve, leaving a net profit of £65,849. With 
further credits of £13,809, and the amount 
brought forward from the last accounts, there 
is an available balance of £139,280. 


The sum of £38,420 has been transferred 
to general reserve, raising the reserve to 
£375,000. Preference dividends absorb 
£4,031, and the directors recommend a 
dividend of 7 per cent, less tax, on the 
ordinary stock, leaving £73,729 to be carried 
forward 

On the aircraft side of our activities, output 
of the Leonides 550 h.p. aero engine was 
steadily increased during the year, and at 
the Society of British Aircraft Constructors’ 
Flying Display in .September last, nine 
engines of this type were flying in a variety 
of aircraft. 

The 800-900 h.p. Leonides Major, men- 
tioned as being in the design stage at this 
time last year, began test running during 
the first week in July, and two engines of 
this type were also shown in the Static 
Exhibition at Farnborough. 


Ir is a matter of great satisfaction and 
pride to our employees to know that almost 
all the helicopters which took part in the 
flood rescue operations in Holland early 
in 1953 were fitted with Alvis engines. 
Nearly one thousand lives were saved 
by this new means of rescue on _ that 
historic occasion. 

I have mentioned previously that our aero 
engine production testing facilities were be- 
ing expanded by capital assistance from the 
Ministry of Supply. In addition, from our 
own resources we are now providing a 
helicopter engine test bed for research and 
.development purposes. This installation is 
believed to be the first of its kind. 

The armoured fighting vehicle mentioned 
in my 1952 statement is now in use over 
various areas of Army operation, and has 
been particularly valuable in the Malayan 
theatre. This product, known as_ the 
“Saracen,” gives a most remarkable cross- 
country performance over terrain of great 
variety. Production, which has been at the 
target level for some time, is planned to 
continue for at least two years hence. 

‘The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted, : 
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NETHERLANDS BANK OF SOUTH 


AFRICA, 


The third ordinary general meeting of 
shareholders of Netherlands Bank of South 
Africa, Limited, was held on December 22, 
1953, in Pretoria, Mr J. P. Kakebeeke (the 
chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Notwithstanding continued tight money 
conditions and a decrease in the flow of over- 
seas capital, a relatively high level of 
economic activity was maintained in the 
Union during the past financial year. 


The country’s foreign exchange position 
still gives cause for some concern and it does 
not seem likely that import control regula- 
tions will be relaxed materially in the near 
future 

In view of the desirability to bring down 
the cost structure of the country by enabling 
importers to buy in the cheapest markets the 
Minister of Finance recently announced the 
intention to abolish discrjmination against 
imports from dollar areas as from the begin- 
ning of 1954. 


During the period under review imports 
declined by some £22 million as compared 
with the previous year, while exports (exclud- 
ing gold bullion) showed a small increase. 

Ihe need for economic consolidation has 
been officially expressed on various occasions 
during’ the past financial year. Individuals 
and undertakings’ may contribute to this 
materially by reducing their indebtedness and 
increasing their liquidity in order to 
strengthen their resistance against a possible 
recession. 

In the agricultural sector the Union ex- 
perienced a most favourable season. Both 
the maize and the sugar crop attained record 
figures. The wool clip realised a value of 
more than £60 million, a rise of £11 million 
over the previous season, which was mainly 
the result of higher prices. 

Despite a further easing price tendency on 
various world commodity markets, the value 
of the country’s mineral production and 
exports was well maintained. An important 
event during the past financial year was the 
official opening of the Union’s first uranium 
extracting plant. At present a total of 22 
gold mines have been scheduled for the pro- 
duction of uranium out of residue slimes. 

In general, industrial activity, notably in the 
textile, clothing and footwear industry, has 


shown a favourable development during the 
past financial year. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Recently, the official establishment took 
place of the Federation of the two Rhodesia’s 
and Nyasaland. Undoubtedly this event will 
have far-reaching effects upon the future 
development of the territories concerned. 


The economic position of Southern 
Rhodesia showed a substantial improvement 
during the past financial year. Due to 
favourable weather conditions, good crops 
have generally been reaped. At this year’s 
auction sales of flue-cured tobacco, a record 
amount of over £17 million was realised. 


Also as a result of these favourable agricul- 
tural conditions, the balance of payments 
position has improved to such an extent that 
import control regarding goods from non- 
sterling countries could be substantially re- 
laxed in the course of this year. 


In the monetary sphere, there appeared to 


LIMITED 


be no further need for a continuance of the 
credit controls imposed early in 1952. 


POSITION OF THE BANK 


The balance sheet reflects increased fiyures 
for current, deposit and other accounts, 
indicating a gradual expansion of the activi- 
ties of the Bank. The liquidity of the Bank 
has been strengthened. 


Whilst investments as well as advances to 
customers were maintained at approximately 
the same level as last year, bills discounted 
show a fair increase. 


The figures for Bank premises show an 
increase of nearly £250,000, as a result of 
building operations in Pretoria, Johannesburg 
and smaller centres. 


The profit figure is more favourable than 
that shown in last year’s statement. This is, 
however, due to inclusion of an amount of 
ascertained pre-incorporation excess-taxation 
reserve which—as indicated in the auditors’ 
certificate—has been included in the transter 
to reserve. 


As customary, all expenditure in regard to 
furniture, office equipment and stationery has 
been written off. Adequate provision has 
been made for taxation, for possible bad and 
doubtful debts, for depreciation of Bank 
premises and for the strengthening of the 
staff pension fund. 


The activities of our London office showed 
a satisfactory progress also in regard to trade 
with the Continent. The progress made by 
our affiliate in Amsterdam and its different 
offices on the Continent is of real significance 
to the business transacted by our London 
office. 

Progress of our offices in Southern 
Rhodesia (Salisbury and Bulawayo) shows 
promise for the future, and I may State that 
the Bank intends to open a third branch, 
viz., in Umtali, in the course of next year 


During the year under review the Bank 
opened its fourth office in Johannesburg, 
namely, in the new Diamond Exchange 
Building. Agencies were established 4! 
Clairwood (Durban), Vanderbyl Park (Veree- 
niging) and Pretoria East. 


It is gratifying to mention that our 
Pretoria Head Office and Pretoria Branch 
could move at the end of October of th: 
year into the new Bank building at the corner 
of Church and Andries Streets, which is 4 
memorable event in the history of our Inst:- 
tution. It is generally acknowledged that 
this building upon completion at the begin- 
ning of 1954 will be a magnificent addition 
to modern architecture of the capital. 


It is a great pleasure to me to be able ' 
mention the purchase—at the beginning 0! 
the new financial year—of an imposing build- 
ing for our branch in Cape Town which wi! 
provide for a dong-felt need when these 
premises will be occupied after January, 195° 


From the directors’ report you will note 
that a dividend of 74 per cent (Is. 6d. pet 
share) can again be recommended. More- 
over, your directors propose to allocate from 
this year’s profits: 

(a) A special depreciation of £50,000 (115° 
year £25,000) on Bank buildings. 

(b) A special allocation of £25,000 (un- 
changed) to the staff pension fund. 

(c) An addition of £50,000 (unchanged) 
to the reserve, which will then reach a figure 
of £550,000. 

As indicated in my introductory remarks, 
prevailing circumstances are such that trade 
and industry are well advised to aim more 
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towards consolidation than towards expan- 
sion. It must be anticipated that competition 
will become more accentuated, but with 
proper attention to business activity and cur- 
tailment of expense, it should be possible to 
maintain reasonable conditions and profits. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


BARCLAYS BANK 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL 
AND OVERSEAS) 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The twenty-eighth ordinary general meet- 
ing of Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial 
and Overseas) was held on December 29th 
at 29 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3. 


Mr Julian Stanley Crossley (the chairman 
presided. 


The secretary, Mr C. F. S. Pringle, read 
the notice convening the meeting and the 
auditors’ report to *the stockholders. 


With the concurrence of the stockholders 
present, the report and accounts and state- 
ment by the chairman, which had been pre- 
viously circulated, were taken as read. 


The chairman referred to the retirement 
from the board of Mr R. W. Foot, OBE, 
MC, who had been a director since 1949. 
On behalf of the stockholders he thanked 
Mr Foot for his services to the bank as a 
director and also as a member of the 
Rhodesian local board during the time he 
was resident in Rhodesia. 


The chairman also referred to the retire- 
ment on December Ist of Mr G. E. D’Arcy 
Orpen from the Cape local board. He men- 
tioned that Mr Orpen was first appointed 
to the South African board and the Cape 
local board in 1927, and after giving up his 
appointment to the South African board in 
1939 confined his activities to the Cape 
local board. He expressed his thanks to 
Mr Orpen for his services to the bank for 
26 years, and said he would be greatly missed 


by his colleagues both in the Cape and in 


London. 


The chairman then mentioned that in Mr 
Orpen’s place Mr Clive Sinclair Corder had 
been appointed to the Cape local board, and 
that the bank was fortunate to have such an 
adie successor to Mr Orpen. 


OVERSEAS VISITS 


lhe chairman then referred to the visits 
overseas Of Sir Eric Machtig, GCMG, KCB, 
OBE, Mr A. T. Dudley, MC (directors), and 
Mr W. W. Milne, MC (member of the 
London committee), who had just returned 
from Canada and the West Indies, from 
South Africa and from East Africa and the 
Sudan respectively. The chairman said 
these visits give the bank first-hand informa- 
nen on current affairs in all these territories. 


The chairman referred with deep regret 
to the death of Mr P. J. Froome, formerly 
manager of Circus Place branch and latterly, 
prior to his retirement, a local director there, 
and said that he was so well known a figure 
at Circus Place office that many of those 
present at the meeting would have known 
him. He also mentioned that Mr Froome 
had been an active member of the Pen- 
sioners’ club, of which he was the chairman 
at the time of his death. 


The chairman then moved the adoption 
of the report of the directors and the state- 
ment of accounts and the payment of a final 
dividend of 4 per cent on the “A” stock and 
on the amount paid up on the “B” shares, 
‘€sS income tax at the standard rate of 9s. 
in the £ in each case. 





The motion was seconded by Mr A.C 
Barnes, deputy chairman, and carried. 


The reuring director, Mr Anthony Charles 
Barnes, DSO. OBE, was re-elected. 


_On the motion of Sir Frank Newson- 
Smith, Bt., seconded by Mr H. T. Egerton, 
the auditors, Messrs Deloitte, Plender, 
na + 7. ™ . v7? 
Griffiths & Company ; Price Waterhouse & 
Company ; Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Com- 
pany and Cooper Brothers & Company, were 
reappointed. 

A vote of thanks to the staff, proposed by 
Mr R. E. Fleming, MC, a director, and 
seconded by Mr W. R. Rhodes, was carried 
unanimously and responded to by Mr J. F. 
Cade, a general manager. 


A vote of thanks to the chairman for pre- 
siding at the meeting was proposed by Mr 
Joseph Nissim, and was unani nously 


accorded 


THE PLESSEY COMPANY 


(Manufacturers of Components for 


the Electrical and Mechanical 
Engineering Trades) 


SATISFACTORY VOLUME OF ORDERS 


PROVISION OF FURTHER FINANCE 
FORESHADOWED 


MR A. G. CLARK’S STATEMENT 


The twenty-ninth annual general meeting 
of The Plessey Company, Limited, was held 
on December 30th in London, Mr A. G. 
Clark (chairman and managing director) pre- 
siding 

The joint secretary (Mr E. H. Ouston, 
BCom, ACA) read the report of the auditors. 


The following is the statement by the chair- 
man which had been circulated with the 
report and accounts: 


We now submit to you the accounts for 
the year to June 30, 1953. The year was one 
in which the trading profits earned showed 
no significant change in comparison with the 
corresponding total for the preceding year. 
However, it has not this year been necessary 
to make any provision for the enhanced cost 
of deferred repairs, for which we provided 
£50,855 last year, and the credits in respect 
of adjustments in the profits of previous 
years are some £50,000 greater at £125,000. 
In consequence, the total profit before taxa- 
tion, as shown on the consolidated profit and 
loss account, is approximately £100,000 
greater at £945,691. 


TRADING CONDITIONS 


I told you a year ago that with the excep- 
tion of domestic radio we were, in general, 
busy. Throughout the year under review 
the position remained the same. There are 
indications of slightly better business so far 
as concerns domestic radio, but the improve- 
ment has not been.as great as we should 
have tiked it to be. The usual seasonal 
fluctuations inherent in the domestic radio 
business are nowadays intensified by the 
risks presented by possible changes in pur- 
chase tax, and I anticipate that as Budget 
Day approaches we shall again find that sales 
fall away unduly. 


As I indicated last year, the consequence 
of this pre-Budget hesitation is that the 
smooth flow of production is disturbed and 
labour and production facilities cannot be 
employed to the best advantage. Subject to 
this difficulty, we are possessed of a satis- 
factory volume of orders, and the forward 
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load is about the same as it was at this time 
last year. 


In these circumstances we are now recom- 
mending the paymens of a final dividend of 
174} per cent, making a total for the year of 
30 per cent in comparison with the 25 per 
cent paid last year. 


DIVIDENDS AND LIQUID RESOURCES 


It may be of interest to you if I explain 
that our decisions in relation to dividends 
necessarily take account both of the right of 
the shareholders to some increased reward 
out of the higher profits resulting from any 
expansion of the business, and of the need 
to keep by us liquid resources adequate to 
finance the growth which has taken place in 
our business over recent years. We have 
tried to hold the scales fairly between these 
two conflicting calls. 


When we issued the second preference 
shares soon after the war ended, we were 
unable to obtain permission to issue the full 
total we considered necessary, and since that 
time, and in order to finance the volume of 
work undertaken, we have been compelled 
to retain profits in the business to an extent 
greater than would have been the case had we 
been able to issue the whole of the second 
preference capital in 1947, 

In the event the funds employed in the 
business, and attributable to the interest in 
the business of the ordinary shareholders, 
have increased steadily year by year, and are 
altogether out of relation to the nomunal 
value of the ordinary shares. 


We think it proper that this question 
should now be dealt with, and during the 
course of the current financial year we pro- 
pose to submit for your approval our sug- 
gestions with regard to bringing the capital 
of the company into closer relation with the 
assets and earning power of which we are 
possessed, and with regard to providing the 
company with funds adequate to take care 
of the further expansion which is envisaged 
over the years immediately ahead. 


DIRECTORATE 


I am sorry to say that Mr J. A. Smith 
has resigned from the board. Mr Smith has 
spent the greater part of his working life 
with the company, but over recent years he 
has been in poor health. We had hoped that 
he would in time recover, but I regret to say 
our hopes have not been fulfilled. He has 
accordingly now left our board. Mr Smith 
was possessed of a deep knowledge of the 
company and all its ramifications. As a friend 
and a colleague we miss his presence and his 
counsel. For his devotion to the interests of 
the company we are grateful, and our good 
wishes go out to him in his retirement. 


In his place the board co-opted Mr J. A. 
Clark as a director of the company. At the 
same time, Mr M. W. Clark was appointed 
an additional director of the company. Both 
were previously members of the executive 
board and devote their full time to the 
company’s business. 


Over the last year or two conditions have 
steadily become more competitive, and the 
importance of ensuring the maximum pos- 
sible degree of efficiency has been of cor- 
respondingly. greater importance. The staff 
of the company has worked hard and enthu- 
siastically to this end, and I would like to 
take this opportunity of thanking them for 
their efforts. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the dividend as recommended was approved. 


The retiring directors, Mr J. A. Clark, 
Mr M. W. Clark and Mr E. J. Earnshaw, 
MA, AMIEE, AFRAeS, were re-elected, and 
the remuneration of the auditors, Messrs 
Deloitte Plender Griffiths and Co., having 
been fixed, the proceedings terminated. 


= 
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KENNINGS LIMITED 


(Motor Distributors and Engineers) 
RECORD RESULTS IN JUBILEE YEAR 


SIR GEORGE KENNING’S REVIEW 


The twenty-third annual general meeting 


of Kennings Limited was held on Decem- 
ber 30th in Sheffield, Sir George Kenning, 
IP, FIMI (the chairman), presiding. The 
following is an extract from his statement, 
which @#a™d been circulated with the report 
and accounts for the year ended June 30, 
1953. : 

It is seventy-five vears since my father 
founded this business, twenty-three since it 
was formed into a private limited company 
and fourteen since it became a public com- 
pany. It is, therefore, with more than usual 
pleasure that I am again able to submit for 
your adoption accounts which show record 
results and a steady expansion and improve- 
ment on the previous year’s record. 


INCREASED DIVIDEND 


The consolidated profit for the year, includ- 
ing dividends on investments, amounts to 
£399,215, compared with £375,627 for the 
previous year. After providing for taxation, 
etc., the net profit is £151,499, against 
£144,423. It is proposed to pay a final ordi- 
nary dividend of 124 per cent, which, with 
the interim of 6} per cent, makes a total for 
the year of 18} per cent, compared with 16} 
per cent last year. The met increase in 
reserves and undistributed profits is £74,541. 
Reserves, excluding taxation reserves of 
£219,047, now total £511,079. 


I feel sure you will consider that these 
results are satisfactory and that the increase 
in dividend is fully. justified, bearing in mind 
the matters to which I have referred and 
that your company, which js largely con- 
cerned with trading, has only a compara- 
tively minor problem to face in connection 
with the replacement of plant and machi- 
nery and other fixed assets. I have several 
times drawn attention to the fact that the cost 
of living has increased for shareholders as 
well as everyone else, and that dividends have 
been slow to catch up. 


Although trading in cars was much im- 
proved in the first five months of the 
financial year, the improvement was not 
maintained, there being a reduction in the 
‘number of cars made available to your com- 
pany during the remainder of the financial 
year. 

This has been another unsatisfactory year 
in tyre trading. Sales have improved in the 


current year and, after a considerable 
re-organisation’ which has taken place, 
the results this year should be better. 


Nevertheless, your company is the fore- 
most tyre trader among garages by a wide 
margin, and the leading independent tyre 
distributor. 


Our engineering works at Dronfield has 
improved its position, but, although the 
current year’s figures are satisfactory, I do 
not anticipate much further improvement 
here as most of our re-armament contracts 
will be completed early in 1954. 


Commercial vehicle business, which is an 
important part of our activities, has been far 
below its normal level owing to the reluct- 
ance of operators to pay purchase tax, and 
to a tendency to wait and see what is going 
to happen concerning denationalisation. 


I am glad to say that there is another side 
of the picture, and without it, indeed, we 
would not be showing the results I now 
place before you. 


Our specialised repair shops ia particular, 
and our service spare parts and repairs 


departments in general, have continued to 
contribute a higher proportion of your 
company’s income. 


I can also refer to the satisfactory results 
of our-anti-friction bearing business, although 
our activities here have now slowed down in 
common with those of similar businesses 
owing to the reduction in stocks by all types 
of user. 

Our Shrewsbury subsidiary, Wales and 
Edwards Limited, has had a good year with 
its manufacturing of electric vehicles, which 
continues to be successful, although on a 
modest scale and for a limited and specialised 
market. 


THE FUTURE 


In some cases above I have referred to 
future prospects, and in general I feel that 
they are reasonably good. In particular, we 
continue to maintain a full order book, and 
continue to look forward with confidence to 
the day when all cars will be in plentiful 
supply and when models announced at the 
Motor Show will be available for home con- 
sumption. No doubt many of you will be 
surprised to hearethat this is not already the 
case. 


In September and October this year we 
were appointed authorised distributors for 
Shell-Mex and BP Limited for an important 
territory. We have for very many years 
acted as selling agents for this company, and 
feel confident that we can justify the in- 
creased responsibility we have assumed, 
Which should continue to prove profitable 
to your company. 


In addition to our wholesale activities in 
the distribution of petroleum products, we 
are one of the leading independent retailers. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





J. BROCKHOUSE 
& COMPANY LIMITED 


FACTORS AFFECTING RESULTS 


The fifty-sixth annual general meeting of 
J. Brockhouse & Company Limited was held 
on December 30th at the Registered Offices, 
West Bromwich. 


Mr J. L. Brockhouse, MA (chairman and 
managing director), in the course of his 
speech said that they were undertaking the 
reorganisation of certain of the subsidiary 
companies. That reorganisation involved the 
cessation of certain manufactures which had 
proved to be unprofitable and would, when 
complete, result in economies, the benefit of 
which would be felt in succeeding years. 


In the year under review they had had to 
face substantial writing off of stock, as well 
as certain heavy losses in three subsidiary 
companies, one of which was The. Indian 
Company of the United States of America, 
and the other two were in Great Britain. The 
majority of the companies in the .group had 
made what they regarded as a satisfactory 
profit. In the current financial year they did 
not anticipate having to face such stock 
depreciation as had been necessary this yéar, 
and having dealt with the special cases.above 
mentioned he did not feel that he was too 
optimistic in saying that they should be able 
to show a reasonable profit in future years, 
subject of course fo the normal rise and fall 
in trade and to the repercussions in national 


and international events, over which the 
board had no control. 


After dealing with The Indian Company 
of the United States of America Mr Brock- 
house then reviewed the group’s activities in 
South Africa, Rhodesia and Canada. 


The report was adopted. 
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MONTAGUE L. MEY: 
LIMITED 


CONSOLIDATION OF INTERES 


) 


The annual general meeting of Mo 
L. Meyer Limited was held on De 
2ist in London,.Mr Montague L. 
(the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his 
lated statement: 

The accounts show a consolidated | 
profit of £763,429. This is a reduct 
the previous year, which was a reco: 
was mainly due to our particularly 
tageous buying and favourable selling 0: so 
wood at a time when partial controls \ 


existence and market fluctuations 
However, the figures for the year unde: 
review are, apart from the previous year, 


the highest attained by our group. \fter 
providing for depreciation, audit fees, stuff 
pension fund contribution and, particularly, 
‘axation, the available balance of prot 
£163,204. 


We propose a final dividend of 15 per cen 
making a total distribution for the yeir oi 
20 per cent, the same amount as distributed 
last year. After providing for all dividends, 
the balance is £100,427 which has been « ided 
to the profit and loss account. 


I cannot be disappointed with the fin! 
results achieved or with the volume of our 
trading throughout this difficult year when 
for nine months the importation of softwood 
was regulated under the individual quo 
system which limited the amount of European 
timber we were allowed to purchase. As 
reported in my statement last year, this 
system ended on December 31, 1952. 


RELAXATION OF CONTROL 


I am glad to say that on November | 3th 
this ye2r the softwood trade was freed from 
all restrictions by the abolition of consume: 
licences, and for the first time since 1939 all 
softwood and hardwood, with the exception 
of hardwood from dollar areas, can be bought 


and sold freely without restrictions of any 
kind. 


Plywood and wallboard remain the ouly 
commodities in which we deal which are 
subject to control. I hope that well 
before the time I make my next report ply- 
wood will, like hardwood and softwood, 
have its full freedom. 


During the year under review we e 
adopted the policy of tidying up our may 
ramifications and have closed down or »0!d 
home grown timber businesses which in the 
past have been of great benefit to the group 
but. which now are superfluous. On ‘he 
other hand, we have strengthened our 
importing section by the purchase of 40 
established business in Scotland which we 
feel will be of immense value to our group 
in years to come, 


We have also formed a company i0 
Australia with the main object of acting 1% 
a selling branch for our business in May: 
and Sarawak. Australia is the natural ma:\<! 
for these products and this concern will, ! 


am sure, strengthen our Far Eastern en'<t 
prises. 


_ Since the war our group has been .0n- 
siderably enlarged by the purchase of com- 
panies connected with the timber trade 11d 
is Now in a position to distribute all type: ©! 
wood in an efficient manner throughout (' 
country, and indeed throughout the world. 
Although the future of tre timber trade ' 
uncertain, mainly because only time ©?" 
prove whether general level of timoct 
prices is justified, our group is now soundly 
consolidated to meet whatever the future 
may have in store. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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AGAR, CROSS 
& COMPANY 


SERIOUS EFFECT OF RESTRICTIONS 


R VAL. C. FISHER ON REMITTANCE 
PROBLEMS 


[he forty-seventh annual general meeting 
held on December 23rd, in London, Mr 


i 
C. Fisher, 


CA (chairman and manag- 
director) presiding. 
he following is a summary of his circu- 


tatement : 
The accounts for the year to June 30, 1953, 
been prepared in the same way as those 
and the rate of 
the Argentine 
nd liabilities was, as year, the 
market” rate of 39.20 pesos to £1. 
1as been done so that comparisons with 
years may be more 
ch it has in faet been 
fi service 


. . = - hk 
previous years, excnange 
to translate current 


last 


clearly made, 
impossible to 
financial remittances trom 


itina 


Owing to Argentine restric- 
and other circumstances, turnover has 
and gross profit percentages have 
educed. The result is that profit be- 
ixation is £361,833 or £296,247 less 
than last year. The taxation charge of 
£205,124 is £160,046 less than before, and 
we obtam the benefit of over-provisions in 
previous years of £45,600, making our net 
tion charge £159,524, against £365,170. 
credit for over-provision arises largely 
n the increased unilateral relief allowed in 
the Finance Act, 1953. The amounts pro- 
ided for UK taxation in this year are com- 
puted on the whole of the profits as if they 
were fully remittable, although under the 
Finance Act, 1953, the amount at present 
ssessable will not take into account profits 
hich are unremittable. 


importation 


t ppea 


‘ 
iif 


Net profit for the year to June 30, 1953, 
hen becomes £202,309, last year. £292,910, 
or a decrease of £90,601. 


has been decided to recommend a 
fer of £54,688 (£119,450) to contin- 
es reserve, and after deducting this 
int and the payment of the preferred 
econd preferred net dividends for the 
vear to June 30, 1953, it is recommended 
the surplus, viz., £121,284 (£147,735) 
e added to the carry forward on profit and 


ccount,; bringing that figure up to 
981 (£375,072). 
r balance sheet figures show some 


rked differences from last year and clearly 
eflect the restrictions which have occurred 

the year’s trading, with the result that the 
balance of current assets less current liabili- 
hes is increased by £151,903. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


The most important event to take place 
n Argentina since my forecast of a year ago 
been the launching of the Argentine 
ernment’s second five-year plan. This 
‘o1uous plan, which is being given wide 
hcity, will be far-reaching in its effects, 
ne of which are already being felt. Not 
least significant of the objects of the 
| and the one having the greatest bear- 
ng On your company’s interests, is the 
‘pressed aim to make Argentina as self- 
‘ecient as possible. 


; During the last decade we have séen 
Phenomenal strides made by Argentine local 
industry and as one of the direct results we 
ve Seen your own import business dwindle 
'0 the point where today it is practically 
reduced to the importation of agricultural 
machinery, and even this line is also now 
being seriously threatened. A measure of 


a a 


« 


10 


hy ° . e 
‘3s trend is that the importations for the 





‘ ~sel > > 
financial year 1953 are some 58 per cent less 
than those of 1952. We are hopeful, how- 
- ; . . 
ever, that as a result of the improvement in 
Argentina’s overseas |} 


- balances, a more fav- 
ourable import policy may become evident 
with consequent benefits to vour 


ee company 
and every effort is being made by vour com- 
pany to increase ijt: 





Ds en twaBiene tans 1 , 
it aistridbution of locally 
Manulactured goods 

rr 7 ; 

Our SuDsidiary Companies operating out 

‘ hi} Able’ } aL side ruil 
side reentir } } ] 
side Argentin he development 
étac, ee ° — } : 

eC ind Nave mm C reached the point oi 
mak 
making to your com- 
pan pre 

: 

The thank 9 ) nagers 
ana +¥ ‘ ; 
and I \ iV I London 
é rey > | . 4 
Arg j 1d N } ik 1S¢ ne mana- 
gers and staffs of d ompanies 

©. fei 1 

Phe |e Cac “lid ni- 

nously adopted 


KLERKSDORP 
CONSOLIDATED 
GOLDFIELDS 


MARKED CHANGE IN OUTLOOK 


The annual general me 
Consolidated Goldfields, Limited, was held 
on December 30th at Winchester House, Old 


Broad Street, London, E.( 
Mr A. H. g, AMICE (chairman 


and managing director), who presided, said: 
Before dealing with the business on our 
agenda I have to inform you that Mr. W. M. 
Kirkpatrick died on December 3rd Mr 
Kirkpatrick joined the board in 1939 and 
until 1952 served as chairman. We deeply 
regret his passing and I have no doubt you 
will join me in paying tribute to his memory. 


eung of Klerksdorp 


Since we met last year a marked change 


has taken place in the outlook for this 
company. 

You will have seen from the directors’ 
report that written permission has been 


granted by the Minister of Mines to investi- 
gate the occurrence of uranium on the com- 
pany’s properties and no doubt you are aware 
that Dominion Reefs (Klerksdorp) Limited 
has been invited to become a producer of 
uranium and that arrangements have been 
made with the Atomic Energy Board of the 
Union of South Africa whereby that company 


will erect a plant for the extraction of 
uranium from accumulated and = current 
slimes. 


I do not propose to deal in detail with the 
development account and balance sheet. 
These are compiled in the same form as last 
year and they do not reflect in any way the 
changes which have occurred. At the date 
of the accounts the facts to which I have 
already referred were not known. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF LATEST DEVELOPMENTS 


I am sure it will be of particular interest 
to shareholders if I briefly review the com- 
pany’s properties and expiain the significance 
of the latest developments in relation to our 
properties. 

We. own extensive mineral rights on the 
farm Rhenosterhoek No. 52, which lies 
immediately to the north of the Dominion 
Reefs Mine, covering the outcrop of the 
Dominion Reef for a distance, on the strike, 
of some 16,000 feet 


It is reasonable to expect that the same con- 
ditions may prevail in our property as 
obtained in that of our neighbour. To deter- 
mine this the directors have authorised a 
diamond drilling programme and thjs should 
be started early in the New Year. 


Our other properties on Farms Elands- 
heuvel No. 54 and Palmietfontein No. 29 lie 
some 18 miles to the east and embrace the 
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Government Reef series, that is, the series 
upon which the Babrosco and Afrikander 
Mines are operating and these mines have 
entered into an arrangement by which their 
accumulated slimes will be treated in the 
uranium plant erected by Stilfontein. 


This part of our properties will also have to 
be closely investigated and the best method 
of doing this is under consideration. 


The prospecting and exploration work 
already authorised and the further work 
which we will need to undertake in order to 
prove our properties will call for considerable 
expenditure. In this connection the board 
will have regard to the present capital struc- 
ture in considering the question of raising the 


additional finance which will be needed. 


SOUTH AFRICAN ATOMIC ENERGY ACT 
In conclusion I feel 
reference 


Act. 


The basis of this Act is the maintenance of 
security, and whilst I fully realise the im- 
portance of this, I hope that in the course 
of time it may be possible to relax some of its 
provisions. The Act is very stringent and 
precludes me, under pain of heavy penalties, 
from giving you information which, but for 
the Act, you would reasonably expect me to 
give. 

I hope you fully understand that the 
necessarily limited information which I have 
given you today is not due to any reluctance 
on my part, but is necessitated by the terms 
of the Act. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


The retiring director, Dr C. B. Horwood, 
DSc, ARSM, MInstCE, MIMM, ‘was 
re-elected, and the other formal business duly 
transacted. 


that I must make a 
to the South African Atomic Energy 


JOSHUA HOYLE AND 
SONS 


The annual meeting of Joshua Hoyle & 
Sons, Ltd., was held on December 30th at 
Bacup. 


The following are extracts from the speech 
of the chairman (Mr H. A. Enright), read 
in his absence, through indisposition, by the 
deputy chairman, Mr A. Duckett, JP: 


My statement covers a difficult year in the 
Textile Industry. The board, therefore, feel 
the trading profit of £704,407 is satisfactory. 
Much has been done to strengthen the com- 
pany’s resources to meet the changing con- 
ditions. In January the group underwent a 
decentralising reorganisation from which 
considerable . administrative advantage has 
been derived. 


The turnover has been considerably 
increased, but margins have shown no im- 
provement. Since the end of the financial 
year there have been some instances of better 
conditions, but we cannot look forward to 
the margins appertaining in the pre-recession 
period. 


I am pleased to say that our order books 
remain healthy, and we have made full use 
of the Raw Cotton Commission Cover 
Scheme. 


In addition to the administrative advan- 
tages derived from the new structure, con- 
siderable taxation benefits have accrued. The 
overall result of this has been to credit to 
profit and loss account £957,276, from which 
£485,000 is deducted to provide for current 
and future taxation. 


The final result is that the parent company 
has a net profit of £1,754,168, from which 
is recommended a transfer to general reserve 
of £400,000. 


The report was adopted. 
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ANGLO-TRANSVAAL 
CONSOLIDATED 
INVESTMENT 


ANGLOVAAL GROUP INTERESTS— 
PROGRESSIVE IMPROVEMENT 


The twentieth annual general meeting of 
the Anglo-Transvaal Consolidated Investment 
Company, Limited, was held in Johannesburg 
on December 18, 1953. During the course 
of his address, Mr S. G. Meneil (chairman 
of the company) said: The accounts before 
you have been drawn in accordance with the 
provisions of the Companies Amendment 
Act, 1952. The profit for the year was 
£592,700, out of which the dividends on the 
6 per cent and 5 per cent cumulative 
preference shares were paid and a 50 per 
cent dividend on the ordinary and “A” 
yrdinary shares maintained with a corre- 
sponding pro rata distribution on the partici- 
pating preference shares, plus their fixed rate 
— S per cent. The amount carried forward 
appropriation account was increased to 
i 401,600. 


GOLD 


RAND LEASES ‘VOGELSTRUISFONTEIN) 
Gotp Mrtninc Company, Limirep: The 
average tonnage milled dropped to 170,125 
tons per month for the year under review, 
with a working profit of 4s. 11d. per ton. 


VIRGINIA ORANGE FREE STATE GOLD 
Mrintnc Company, LIMITED: Erection of 
the reduction plant is well advanced and it is 
anticipated that production on an initial scale 
of 50,000 tons per month will be commenced 
in the early part of next year. In addition 
to its acceptance as a producer of uranium, 
arrangements have been concluded for this 
company to erect a plant to produce sulphuric 
acid for the supply of its own acid require- 
ments and those of certain other mining 
companies engaged in the extraction of 
uranium. Work on the erection of the 
sulphuric acid and uranium plants has been 
commenced. 


MERRIESPRUIT (ORANGE FREE STATE) GOLD 
Mintinc Company, Limitep : Of 1,535 feet 
sampled on Basal Reef from No. 1 Shaft, 965 
feet, equal to 62.9 per cent, were classed as 
payable, having an average value of 6.22 dwt 
»ver a channel width of 48.4 inches, equiva- 
lent ta 301 inch-dwt. 

HARTEBEESTFONTEIN GOLD MINING CoM- 
PANY, LIMITED : Cylindrical concrete head- 
gears have been erected, and the two circular 
shafts are being concrete lined and fully 
equipped concurrently with sinking opera- 
tions 


BASE METAL 


Tue ASSOCIATED MANGANESE MINES OF 
Soutn Arrica Limirep: The reduction in 
the tonnage of ore shipped was due to the 
continued shortage of transport facilities to 
the coast. The demand for the company’s 
manganese ore has, however, been main- 
tained and large orders are on hand for 
future delivery. 

CONSOLIDATED MURCHISON (TRANSVAAL) 
GOLDFIELDS AND’ DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 
Limirep: In the first six months ended 
June 30, 1953, of the current financial year 
the estimated profit from antimony and gold 
amounted. to £258,800, before providing for 
taxation. In the succeeding quarter ended 
September 30, 1953, there was no demand 
for antimony and, as a result, a working loss 
estimated at £46,800 Was incurred on the 
quarter’s operations. Recently ther has 
been a slight revival in the demand for anti- 
mony, and some shipments will be made 
during the current quarter. 


COAL 


ANGLO-TRANSVAAL COLLIERIES, LUMITED: 
Total sales output marketed for the year 
ended June 30, 1953, by this group of 
collieries amounted to 1,036,539 tons. Divi- 
dends paid during the year totalled 8 per cent 
on the ordinary shares as against 4 per cent 
the previous year. 


ORANGE FREE STATE: VIRGINIA LAND 
AND ESTATE COMPANY, LIMITED 


We formed this company to undertake 
the development of the new town of 
Virginia in the Orange Free State goldfield, 
designed to serve the needs of the mines 
of the Sand River section. Virginia is 
expected to have, ultimately, a population of 
some 40,000 Europeans and 80,000 non- 
Europeans. 

GOLD PRODUCTION IN O.F.S. 

Up till now; five of the thirteen mines 
which have been granted mining leases in 
the Orange Free State have commenced pro- 
duction of gold on preliminary scales, and 
these mines have published monthly results 
of their operations, although the nature of 
the mining operations upon which the grade 
of ore milled depends is still far from normal. 

The present practice in the Free State has 
introduced a new stage in the history of the 
mines—an intermediate stage which can be 
described as “the predominantly developing 
stage with some auxiliary production,” and 
this stage merges by degrees into the normal 
production stage as. more and more stope 
faces come in. Because the height of 
development ends on reef is, on average, 
about twice the subsequent stoping width, 
and because the pay limit of development is 
about one-third the pay limit of stoping 
rock,-the grade, when the ore milled is com- 
posed predominantly of development rock, 
is much below the grade ultimately achiev- 
able under conditions of normal production, 
with development proceeding at the rate 
necessary to replace depletion of ore reserves. 


The report was adopted. 


SINGER MOTORS LIMITED 


DIVERSIFICATION OF PRODUCTION 
The annual general meeting of Singer 
Motors Limited was held on December 
30th in Coventry, Mr A. E. Hunt (chairman 
and managing director) presiding. 
The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated statement: 


TI mentioned a year ago the board’s decision 
to devote a substantial part of our production 
capacity and organisation to engineering 
work, apart from our motor car manufacture. 
Our experience to date has been distinctly 
encouraging. Apart from a few small gov- 
ernment contracts we are now inter alia 
manufacturing components for some of the 
leading concerns in the aircraft industry. We 
expect to see this side of our business 
expand considerably. 

The volume of this work during the year 
did not offset the sharp reduction in demand 
for cars experienced in 1952/53, 

We have recently introduced a number 
of improvements in our SM. 1500 Saloon, 
which yearly adds to its reputation for relia- 
bility and endurance. ‘The home retail price 
has been reduced and its status as the 
quality car for the family man has been 
well maintained. The great interest shown 
in our products at the recent motor show 
was extrémely encouraging. 


Early this year we acquired the right to 
produce a lightweight agricultural tractor. 


We have full confidence in the Singer 
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cars now on sale ahd in course of levelop. 
ment, and our growing interest in com. 
ponents for aircraft and other engincering 
contracts will in no way diminish th 
tion or energy applied 
sales and service. 


The report was adopted. 


atten- 
to car manu! icture, 





ASSOCIATED BRITISH 
MALTSTERS 


BOARD’S CONSERVATIVE POLICY 


MR H. N. HUME ON CHANGING 
AGRICULTURAL METHODS 


The thirty-second annual genera! \g 
of Associated British Maltsters, Lim:: will 
be held on January 25th in London 

The following are extracts from the s1ate- 
ment by the chairman, Mr H. N. [ lume, 
CBE, MC, which has been circulated with 
the report and accounts: 

Last year’s results show a consid 
improvement over those of 1951-52, and if 


it were not for the doubtful trading o.tlook 
for the’ current year your directors «ould 
have given favourable consideration the 
question of recommending an incre in 
dividend ; but in the circumstances they 
believe they are better serving the interests 
of stockholders by increasing the carry [or- 
ward to the substantial amount of {155,911 


which may have to be used in part for muain- 
tenance of a dividend in respect of the curren 
year, 


Our reasons for reaching this conclusion 
are as follows: After eleven years of 1: 


control, barley and other grain of the 1954 
harvest will have a free market. Consicer- 
able quantities are at present in the hinds 
of farmers and of the Government, ani (o 
clear the storage space it occupies, if fo: no 
other reason, it is likely to be pressed on to 
the market before the next harvest. Although 


most of the barley in question is not of mualt- 
ing quality, a fall in the price of other grides 
may affect that of the grain we buy. ore 
over for this last harvest the price of maltung 
barley has been artificially held at no: less 
than 126s. per quarter on the farm unde: 
the “ Gentleman’s Agreement ” between the 
brewers and the farmers, which 
unlikely to be continued. During the -0:- 
fused period in which the new conditio:: o! 
trade are settling down—and for the fu: ‘he: 
reason that world prices of cereals are [1 |ing 
—buyers of malt are living as much as po’ 
sible on any stocks they hold°’and buying 1 
little as possible. Moreover, chiefly bec iuse 
of the crushing weight of taxation, the trend 
of trade amongst our chief customers ‘he 
brewers is not very encouraging. 


We are still faced with the major pr 
that the changing agricultural metho 
this country, resulting from the use o! the 
combine-harvester, have involved us in 2! 
capital expenditure in order to hold. 48 
opposed to increasing, our profit-m. ig 
capacity. 

As the brewing trade in this country 
becomes more competitive, brewers wll 
demand better quality and service from the 
suppliers of their raw materials and w¢ 
believe that we are now in a position to s\v¢ 
them that quality and service. 


MOISTURE CONTENT 


Whereas the weight of malt resulting {10m 
a given weight barley from the |75! 
harvest was low, the 1952 harvest took pict 
in generally favourable weather and ba:lcy 
from the 1953 harvest is also provjng ‘ 
reasonably good. We do not, therefore, 


anticipate any loss in the current year {rom 
this cause, but the question of moisture -0"- 
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ent is so much more important today when 
on ever increasing proportion of the crop is 
rvested by the combine-harvester that we 
ve now adopted a formula designed to 
-uard against our buying an undue propor- 
n of water instead of barley. Nonethe- 
ss, but for our heavy expenditure on silos 
nd drying equipment we should be quite 
nable to serve our Customers’ interests in a 
harvest and we believe they appreciate 
t fact. Weare grateful for their co-opera- 
n in notifying us of their likely require- 
nts before harvest time and hope they 
continue with this mutually advan- 
eous arrangement. 


The war and subsequent period of control 
s, we hope, proved to the brewing indus- 
that the exclusive use of home grown 
rley is no disadvantage and it will help 
rmers, maltsters and the economy of the 
intry if they will continue to follow this 
rse. A free market for malting barley 
iid make the ‘price of malt from home- 
wn barley attractive by comparison with 
er imported material or substitutes. 


r export company enjoyed a successful 
but is currently meeting severe com- 
tion from malt made overseas from 
eign grown barleys which cost the 
tster considerably less than home grown 
the price of which has been artifi- 
controlled. Under the new arrange- 
we should be able to meet foreign 
petition but that will not unfortunately 
) the current financial year. 


ALLIED RETAIL TRADES 
(LONDON) 


INCREASED PROFITS 


The sixth annual general meeting of Allied 
1 Trades (London), Limited, was held 
December 29th in London, Mr W. H 
tin (chairman and joint managing direc- 
presiding. 
i¢ following is an extract from his circu- 
statement for the year ended September 
9S3- 
1e trading profits from all our branches 
nted to £124,490 (£117,582). Deprecia- 
of fixed assets and amortisation of leases 
int to £17,658 (£17,322), leaving a net 

of £76,639 (£74,694). This sum has 
ippropriated as to £50,100 (£50,900) 
taxation; £5,912 (£5,774) for the net 
eference dividend; £15,139 (£14,451) for 
net ordinary dividend of 15 per cent. 


Newspaper and Tobacco Group.—During 
year we have opened branches on LCC 
tes at Debden (Essex) and Woodberry 

ove, Finsbury Park (London), and these 
showing great promise. The branch 

hich we opened during the previous year 
a council estate has completely fulfilled 
ur expectations. This is a most promising 
ne of expansion and we have acquired four 
re sites; one of these on Bexley Road, 
ham, S.E.9, and another at New Adding- 
Surrey. In addition we purchased a 
her existing business in Dagenham, Essex. 
cing the past year the trade in this group 
deen satisfactory. 


The Bakery Group—This group has 
reiurned a very slightly increased profit. The 
ic has been undergoing a steady change 
the production of bread is becoming 
ore and more a controlled factory process ; 
¢ have been considering the introduction of 
completely automatic plant. This is an 
‘xpensive business but it is necessary if the 
xery group is to improve. 

I regard the outlook with regard to the 
‘obacco and newspaper (including confec- 
“onery) group with confidence and the bakery 
ade as having reached its nadir. 


The report was adopted. 





CONSOLIDATED 
AFRICAN SELECTION 
TRUST, LIMITED 


TAXATION PENALISES EFFICIENCY 


The twenty ninth annual general meeting 
of Consolidated African Selection Trust, 
Limited, was held on December 21st in 
London. 


_ Mr A, Chester Beatty, Jnr.. the chairman, 
in the course of his speech, said: 


Caratage production from ovr Gold Coast 
munes was about the same as in the previous 
year, but we had to treat a far greater yardage 
so that our costs were considerably higher. 
The price secured for our diamonds, however, 
showed an improvement so that the net 
out-turn was slightly higher at £951,000. In 
the first full year of the application of the 
new Minerals Duty which is not susceptible 
of double taxation relief, this Duty and 
Concessions Royalties took £250,000, other 
taxation in the Gold Coast requires £335,000 
and the United Kingdom tax applicable to 
the Gold Coast operations was £128,000, so 
that the profit was reduced to approximately 
£240,000. We have felt it proper to allot 
£150,000 to the reserves for replacements 
and extensions of fixed assets and for 
prospecting and development, so that the 
contribution of our Gold Coast operations 
to our surplus available for distribution 
amounts to £90,000. There is a grave warn- 
ing in these figures for those considering 
investment im overseas territories, where 
capital and technical skill are required to 
develop natural resources. Furthermore, the 
present tax system directly penalises 
efficient operation since a reduction in 
costs results in a still more catastrophic rate 
of Minerals Duty. 





TAXATION BURDEN 


The shareholders of this company have 
shown in the past that they were prepared 
to provide risk capital, and no doubt they 
might be inclined to do so in the future. 
But since they have to bear the loss if a 
venture does not succeed, they must, if they 
are fortunate, be allowed a fair return. Nor 
is it reasonable that they should have their 
burden of taxation increased by a tax that is 
not only not allowable for double taxation 
relief, but that increases directly in propor- 
tion to the efficiency of their operations or 
the richness of the deposit discovered. The 
matter will be discussed with the appropriate 
authorities, who, it is hoped, will fully realise 
the importance of this and other similar 
companies’ efforts to develop resources in 
the Empire. It is evident that the present 
tax posifion sharply jeopardises our plans for 
the development and expansion of our opera- 
tions. 


The production of diamonds in Sierra 
Leone suffered very seriously from the full 
impact of illicit mining and theft, to which 
attention was drawn by the chairman last 
year. We estimate that sales in the year 
were reduced by something like £430,000 
as a consequence. The Sierra Leone Govern- 
ment have been collaborating wholeheartedly 
with us in efforts to combat these illicit de- 
predations, and we are achieving a measure of 
success. 

I take this opportunity of advising stock- 
holders that, since the end of the financial 
year, the Sierra Leone Government has re- 
guested us to join in negotiations for a 
revision of the terms of the Exclusive Licence 
Agreement, under which our subsidiary com- 
pany operates in that tersitory. Conversations 
have taken place in‘a friendly atmosphere, 
and there is every reason to believe that a 
satisfactory solution will be reached. 


The report was adopted. 


MOUNT ISA MINES 


MR G, R. FISHER’S REVIEW 


The twenty-first annual general meeting 
of Mount Isa Mines, Limited, was held on 
December 7th in Brisbane. 


Mr G. R. Fisher, chairman of the company, 
presided. 

The chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said: The net profit for the year was 
£1,668,663, compared with {2,179,758 for 
the previous year. From the profits of the 
year the directors have recommended the 
payment of a final dividend of 10 per cent. 
The total dividend disbursements for the year 
amount to 15 per cent and £863,597. 


Lead production at 38,536 tons exceeded 
last year’s production. by 217 tons. Silver 
production 3,195,374 oz. compared with 
3,296,147 oz. for the previous year. Zinc 
concentrate production at 41,828 tons was 
5,053 tons lower than the previous year. 


Copper milling commenced on December 
15, 1952, and the first blister copper was 
produced on February 6, 1953. Blister 
copper production for the financial year was 
5,477 tons. The present rate of production 
has exceeded the rated production of 1,500 
tons per month. 


The basic wage was increased by lls. per 
week during the year to £11 18s. 5d. and 
there were very substantial increases in 
freights and supplies. However, the cost per 
ton of ore to f.o.b. Townsville, exclusive of 
the lead bonus, was reduced from 91.2s. to 
90.6s. because of the greater overall tonnage 
mined and treated due to the commence- 
ment of copper productiori. 


ORE RESERVES 


The general manager reports that new 
silver-lead-zinc ore revealed by exploration 
and development during the year exceeded 
the tonnage extracted by 27,550 tons, making 
a total estimated reserve of 9,879,800 tons. 


Additional copper ore revealed by explora- 
tion and development during the year 
exceeded the tonnage extracted by 145,900 
tons, making the total estimated reserve of 
copper ore 3,911,250 tons, 


The vigorous programme of exploration 
and development in the vicinity of the mine 
referred to in the chairman’s speech last 
year has been continued. Diamond drilling 
and development in the mine itself have 
disclosed extensions of known orebodies 
beyond present ore reserves of a grade 
similar to that being concurrently extracted, 
and indicate also the existence of consider- 
able tonnages of sub-marginal grade ore. 


METAL PRICES 


Following on the decision of the Govern- 
ment in the UK to cease bulk buying of lead 
and zinc, and the opening of the London 
Metal Exchange for trade in these metals on 
October Ist and January 2nd, respectively, 
there was a disastrous fall in the price re- 
ceived for these metals by this company. 
Since the opening of the London Metal 
Exchange the prices of these two metals have 
remained at a level which has caused great 
concern to metal producers. 


On August Sth trading in copper was 
commenced on the London Metal Exchange. 
The fall in price below that being paid by 
the UK Ministry of Supply was not so great 
in the case of copper as lead and zinc. This 
is attributed to the fact that the UK Govern- 
ment stocks were not placed on the market 
in such a free manner as occurred with lead 
and zinc. It is difficult to forecast the future 
of the price of the three metals with which 
this company is principally concerned. 


The report and accounts for the year ended 
June 30,.1953, were adopted. 
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TOLEDO WOODHEAD 
SPRINGS 


RECORD OUTPUT 


MR FRANK WOODHEAD ON 
IMPROVED RESULTS 


financial years. 


The adjourned fifteenth annual general 
meeting of Toledo Woodhead Springs 
Limited was held on December 30th at 
Sheffield, Mr Frank Woodhead (the chair- 
man) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- £2,451. 
lated statement: Gi) An 

I am pleased to be able to present a satis- 
factory account for the financial year ended 
on August 31st last, which, like the results each in 
of the previous year, show an improvement 
on the relative preceding years. Trading 
profit has increased from £93,441 to £107,173 
and the output in quanuty and value consti- 
tutes a record for the company. Increases 
in cost of production during the year have 
been absorbed without corresponding adjust- 
ats to selling prices and, in fact, the 
erage selling prices of the company’s pro- 
ducts are somewhat lower than in the pre- 
vious year, so that the improvement in trading 
profit from greater efficiency and 
increased output. 





arises 


The availability of raw materials is now 
year the assistance from the majority of our 
suppliers, to which reference was made last 
year, was a contributing factor to the success- 
tul results. 


increase 
sidiary companies of £1,810, which repre- 
sents the sterling cost of 500 shares of $10 
a new wholly owned subsidiary 
incorporated in Montreal with a view to 
extending business in the Canadian market. 
The activity of this company, like that of 
the Sheffield subsidiary company, is still in 
the development stage. 


to an amount of 


The export field, in which I had great 
hopes and to which I referred in last year’s 
statement, did not come up to expectations, 
due, in the main, to the freezing of import 
licences in foreign markets. 
recently improved and it is anticipated that 
the volume of export business in the current 
year ending on August 3Ist next will be 
greater than in each of the last two preceding 


BALANCE SHEET FEATURES 


An examination of the balance sheet shows: 


(i) A net increase 


in 


(iii) The excess of 
current liabilities has increased by £31,832 
£150,635 as against 
£118,803 in the previous year. In view of 
the easier raw material position, to which I 
have already referred, it is now possible 
to maintain deliveries with a smaller stock 
bank. Since the end of the financial year 
a reduction in steck has taken place with- 
easier, though during most of the last financial out interfering with 
The liquid position has improved corre- 
spondingly but this, of course, must be 
considered in relation to the demands of 
taxation. It is very encouraging to report 
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that since the date of the balance sheet the 
company’s bankers have relinquished the 
fixed and floating charge without with. 
drawing, in case of need, accommodation 
to the extent provided hitherto, 


The amount of revenue reserves and 
undistributed profits has risen from {71.866 
to £98,322, that is, an increase of {26.454 
represented by a transfer to general reserve 
of £25,000 and an increase of £1,456 in the 
carry forward on profit and loss accoun 


Last year I referred to the question of an 
increased dividend, having regard to the 
improved results, and stated that the board 
reluctantly considered in view of tax commit- 
ments that the rate should be maintained at 
20 per cent, less tax, for that year. However, 
as you will see from the accounts, credit is 
taken this year for an over-provision of tax 
as at August 31st, and having regard to the 
improved trading results, the board have 
recommended that whilst’ maintaining the 
dividend of 20 per cent a bonus distribution 
of 24} per cent, less income tax, be made, 
making 224 per cent for the year. it is 
worthy of note that the retained profits repre- 
sent 67.1 per cént of the net profit for the 
year, less taxation, against 61.7 per cent for 
the previous year. 

After completing a review it is customacy 
for a chairman to give some indication of 
future. prospects. I am glad to say that the 
company got off to a good start in the 
current year and though keen competition 1s 
expected, the extent of plant modernis:tion 
and developments of manufactures in new 
fields should enable us to look forward with 
reasonable confidence. 


The report was adopted. 


Prospects have 


in fixed assets of 


investment in sub- 


current assets over 


delivery schedules. 
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THE GLASGOW SCHOOL OF MANAGEMENT STUDIES 


The Royal Technical College, Glasgow 
Department of Industrial Administration 
offers 
NINE WEEKS’ COURSE 
MANAGEMENT AND LABOUR RELATIONS No. 15 


Commences January 11th. Designed for persons 25 years of age and 
over sponsored by their companies. Emphasis is laid on methods of 
icreasing productivity and reducing costs. 


Fee: £18 18s. 
THREE WEEKS’ COURSE 
INCENTIVES BASED ON WORK STUDY METHODS No. 8 
ymmences January lith (enrolment full), Repeat course commences 


April 20, 1954. 
Fee: £7 7s. 
FOUR WEEKS’ COURSE 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS No. 6 
Commences March ist. To assist members of trade unions and super- 
visory staffs to handle their relationships more successfully. 
Fee: £6 6s. 
THREE WEEKS’ COURSE 
DESIGN OF PRODUCTION AND CONTROL No. 3 
Commences February 8th. Provides systematic training in principles 


2nd methods. 
Fee: £7 7s. 
Further details may be obtained from Mr. K. J. Shone, Head of 
the Department of Industrial Administration, Royal Technical 
College, Glasgow. 
Vy OMEN graduates, preferably under 25 years of age, are required 
for posts in the expanding Market Research Department of 
a large Company of national importance. The minimum educational 
standard is Higher School Certificate and preference is given to 
University Graduates. Good heakh and the ability to make contacts 
easily with all kinds of people are essential, Ability to drive a car 
is an advantage. On appointment investigators will undergo a brief 
training period at the Company's Head Office in the North of England 
and are subsequently expected to reside in London, Birmingham, 
Manchester or Leeds, but must be prepared to travel fairly exten- 
sively from their Headquarters. Applications should give age, full 
details of edueation, degree or certificates held and dates taken, and 
a résumé of business career to date, if applicable.-—Box 411. 
Te BRITISH INSTITUTE OF MANAGEMENT requires an Infor- 
mation Officer to assist in the field of Education and Training 
for Management. Experience in industry or commerce, a keen mind 
and ability to write clearly and concisely are highly desirable. 
mencing salary £500-£550 per annum.—Further ~ 
Director, Management House, 8 Hill Street, W.1. 


.s exceptional opportunity exists for a man between 30 and 35 to 
4 enter a large and well-known industrial firm in the North West 
as personal assistant to the Works Director. The.company manu- 
factures a wide range of products and is steadily expanding. A good 
engineering degree Or its equivalent is desirable, together with a 

Practice as a management 


var i ex itive experience in industry, 
adva itage.—Re ply Sia Is age 
° S\. 


Com- 
details from the 





e ltiant would also be an 
experience and salary expected, to Box 405, 
ny SUNS GRADUATE, of either sex, with a g00d degree in 
en mire > iron . . fl c : . . - 
Economics, required for the Commercial Statistics Department 
of a large engineering company. Applications, giving details of 
pres ‘ical aioe (if any), are invited from persons interested in 
practical problems and not exceeding 26 ye: ne sae 
} robl : : ? § 26 years of age.—Please reply 
quoting ref. No. ABBG, Box 413. * ply 
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| edi. bern STATISTICIAN.—FERODO LIMITED wisi to 
appoint a Statistician to work with a team in the Technica! ’ 
sien on various problems in industrial experimentation, The eandidates 
should possess an honours degree and have had at least two years’ 
industrial experience in this subject. The work will involve both ‘he 
planning of experiments and the analysis of results; the position witl 
appeal to able and energetic men who enjoy seeing the quick impact 
of their work on the end product. Good initial salary will be paid 
The successful applicant will enter a Division with extellent team 
spirit. This and good conditions of employment make the pos! an 
unusually attractive one. Contributory pension scheme, 
Applications, giving full details and salary required, and quoting 
reference T/1IS. to Personnel Manager, Ferodo Limited, Chapel-en-t:- 
Frith, Via Stockport, Cheshire. 
PPLICATIONS are invited for a key commerctal appointment in 
“ the SALES DIVISION of a well-known manufacturing Company 
engaged in_ the BUILDING MATERIALS INDUSTRY (Southern 
Counties). Essential qualifications include extensive knowledge and 
experience of sales organisation and administration, ability to control 
and direct representatives and devise and operate sales promotion 
schemes, Knowledge of the building materials industry is desirable 
There will be scope tor original thought and ingenuify in the furiher 
development of existing marketing, also in opening new fields for 
commercial activity. The post carries a good commencing salary and 
offers definite scope and prospects for a man of sound education and 
proved ability in the field of sales organisation and promotion 
Applications, which will be treated in confidence, stating age and 
full details of education, business career to date, including ‘salari:s 
received, should be addressed to Box 408. 
Geen as MANAGER (39) with comprehensive experience secks 
XJ position with progressive company at home or abroad. Successful 
accountancy, organising and administrative experience and possessig 
zeal, adaptability and determination.—Write Box 412, 
LEADING SALES EXECUTIVE (37) with wide experience ia 
home and many overseas markets, recently returned from resi- 
dence abroad, seeks contact with Board of Directors to whom a maa 
of proven sales success, and seeking a solid future, can be of value 
—Box 415. 
\ ANAGING DIRECTOR (44) of public company with many manu- 
+ facturing subsidiaries seeks change. Particularly interested and 
trained in gauging companies’ future and subsequently, home of 
overseas, to expand, reorganise or liquidate.. Honours degree (Oxon), 
world travelled, 20 years’ practical experience of industrial leaders!\\p 
ai all levels. Technically qualified in medium/light engineering, most 
textile fibres/processes, industrial consultancy.—Box 407. 
JESEARCH ASSISTANT (woman) required by secretary of Ass0- 
ciation concerned with overseas trade and investment proble4 
Advanced qualifications not necessary, but working knowledge of 
elementary statistical and economi> data essential, with ability main 
tain running records and small reference library.—Apply Box ‘!! 
; ere (female) required for City Office. Duties mainty 
44 statistics and records. Library or similar experience use! 
Must be competent shorthand-typist and able to work on own 
initiative.—Write, giving full particulars of education, experience 
Salary required, to Box N. 984, c/o Streets, 110 Old Broad Sirve'. 


E.C.2. This vacancy has been noti ‘ : rp fica. 
BX. ae § é s ified in accordance w he Notitica 
tion of Vacancies Order, 1952. e with the 


~ 


DVERTISING of technical products calls for specialised know!> 1s? 
= and experience—which is why so many famous industrial conc« 43 
have learned to value the services of Geoffrey Dadd Ltd., Techai:! 


Advertising Practitioners. of 90 E surrey 
Derwent 4444 (4 lines). seom Read. Sutiga, Surv 
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Why can’t you remember 
where you put things, Angela : 2. 


in the tool bag at the back of the cycle, or on the shelf in the garage, there is (or should be) 

‘ narrow little box for mending punctures: It contains a tube of rubber solution. Albright & Wilson’s part 
this is to provide the carbon tetrachloride which is often used as the non-inflammable rubber solvent. Carbon 
rachloride has other useful functions. It dry-cleans your clothes. It extinguishes fires. It cures liver fluke in sheep. 

‘is One example, from among many, of the way chemicals by Albright & Wilson serve industry and the general public. 


Chemicals for iivom ALBRIGHT & WILSON 


ALBRIGHT & WILSON LTD «© 49 PARK LANE «+ LONDON + Ws1 
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It couldn’t be done, said experts in other countries, when 
the Reed Paper Group prepared in 1929 to make kraft 
paper on a new, wide machine—far wider than any other 
mill had ever used and nearly 100 yards long. But after 
two years of patient and searching experiment British 
paper technology and craftsmanship had triumphed, and 
Aylesford Kraft began to flow into the world, as it flows 
to-day from modern machines like the one shown, in 
reels up to twenty feet wide. To make possible this 
everyday miracle and to maintain the unvarying strength 


and quality for which Aylesford Kraft is now well known, 
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Portrait of the impossible 


only the finest and purest kraft pulp is used. Imported 
from Sweden, Finland and North America, its quality 
and moisture-content carefully controlled, the pulp is 
restored, before the great machines take over, to precisely 
the consistency that produces the best kraft paper. From 
them, as a result, comes the true kraft paper that is 
unsurpassed in its fitness for so many purposes—for bags, 
wrappings, multi-wall sacks. This is why Aylesford 
Kraft is now in such widespread demand that more kraft 


paper is being made at Aylesford than at any other mills 
in Europe. 


There is no better Kraft than AYLESFORD KRAFT — made in Kent by British craftsmen 


ALBERT E. REED & CO. LTD 
Aylesford Mills, Tovil Mills and Bridge Mills, Maidstone 


REED FLONG LTD 


THE LONDON PAPER MILLS CO. LTD * 

MEDWAY PAPER SACKS LTD + BROOKGATE INDUSTRIES LTD * 
2 a 
3 2 


“en 6e° 


EMPIRE PAPER MILLS LTD 


HYGIENE PRODUCTS (GREAT BRITAIN) LTD 
E. R. FREEMAN & WESCOTT LTD 


THE MEDWAY CORRUGATED PAPER CO. LTD 
THE NATIONAL CORRUGATED PAPER CO. LTD 
POWELL LANE MANUFACTURING CO. LTD 

REED PAPER SALES LTD 


Head Office: 103 Piccadilly London W.1 
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